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INTRODUCTION 


J. Berque 


The term ‘nomads’, used by the advanced countries to describe societies which 
differ very much from their own although they are far from being all alike, 
dates back to remote antiquity, but its meaning has never been entirely clear. 
Herodotus, the father of ethnography, applied it in his day to the Ethiopians 
of the desert. And the peoples of the present-day Maghreb, some of whom 
arrested the interest of Mediterranean observers by an economic system and 
way of life standing in marked contrast with their own, gave the Greek and 
Latin languages those puzzling doublets ‘Nomads’ and ‘Numidians’ which 
have yet to be fully explained. 

Such references to the remote past cannot, of course, elucidate the present- 
day situation, which has arisen from the conflict between technological 
civilization and geographic factors militating against it, or, in other words, 
from a clash between forces representing opposite extremes of natural conditions 
and historical development. But the history of the term ‘nomad’ does shed 
light on permanent factors which largely account for the originality of the 
social forms under consideration. And it immediately brings home to us the 
difficulty of any exact definition. This in itself goes far to delimit the ground 
covered by the present study and the aims of the Unesco project under which 
it was prepared. 


WHAT ARE NOMADS? 


Most of the studies surveyed below are concerned mainly with the inhabitants 
of that part of the world extending from the Atlantic to the foothills of the 
Altai Mountains, from Mauritania to Turkestan, along the southern boundaries 
of the Mediterranean and Slav world. A vast area, reaching round almost one 
quarter of the earth’s circumference, from 20° longitude west to 60° east. The 
marked differences found from north to south of this area, added to the varia- 
tions in the influence of the sea and changes in flora, divide it into a number 
of regions which cannot be described here in detail. They may conveniently 
be grouped together in three main blocks roughly coinciding with areas 
of civilization. Moving from east to west, we have: 

1. The Transcaucasian steppe, the home of Turco-Mongol herdsmen and the 
‘land of the horse’, with the desolate enclaves of Ust-Urt, Kizil-Kum and 
Kara-Kum. 

2. What I shall define as the Eurasian confines of the ancient Mediterranean 
world, including the arid steppe of Iran and the Arabian desert, famous 
as the cradle of Islam. 
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3. The Sahara, set between ‘white Africa’ and the Negro world, and extending 
over the whole breadth of Africa, from the home of the Reghibat in th 
400-mile-wide tract of western Mauritania to the torrid shores of the Re, 
Sea. 

Throughout this broad belt of land, the rainfall, scanty and irregular, is {, 
below the minimum required for growing cereals by dry farming, which \ 
practised only in exceptional geographical circumstances, despite its great 
importance to the population, in places where the uniformity of the desert o; 
steppe is broken by natural supplies of water or by artificial irrigation which 
bring into being oases, bursting out in luxuriant vegetation. The surrounding 
area is given over to extensive stock-breeding. The inhabitants must be cons. 
tantly on the move in search of new pastures for their herds and flocks, which 
soon strip bare what scant vegetation they find. At the extreme, the mos 
mobile peoples, who are assumed to have no fixed dwelling-place or permanent 
settlements, are those who are known as nomads. 

This, as I have mentioned, is probably only an extreme case. In the Medi- 

terranean region, on the northen fringe of the desert, the practice of moving 

flocks from a valley to the nearest mountain pasture (transhumance) overlaps 
with nomadism so much that it is often difficult to draw a dividing Jine between 
them. Should the annual migration of the Ait Atta in the south of Morocco be 
defined as nomadism? And how are we to classify the northerly treks of peoples 
such as the Larba of the Said Otba in the south of Algeria? In some cases, of 
course, the characteristics are so clear cut that there is no difficulty in drawing 
the distinction. The ‘descent’ to the plains seems to be only a seasonal incident 
in the lives of such mountaineers as the Shilluhs of the High Atlas or the 

Amazigh of the Middle Atlas. The former have their established home in the 

terraced mountain valleys and the latter on the wooded plateaux of the Atlas, 

and both ways of life are entirely alien to their desert-dwelling kinsmen the 

Tuareg. The interpenetration of the Mediterranean and desert worlds in 

border areas brings out the difficulty of establishing a precise definition of 

nomadism and, at the same time, suggests the idea of clarifying the concept 
by considering historical and social, rather than geographical and economic, 
variations between the nomadic and sedentary ways of life. 


These variations are largely dependent on climate. In the Quaternary Era, to 
take only one example, the Sahara passed through alternating phases of exten- 
sion and regression, of relative humidity and aridity.1 It became waterless in 
historical times and has gone through a hydrological decline which may also 
be attributed in part to historical causes. The impoverishment of the flora and 
fauna, at least in the pre-desert region in the north is directly traceable to 
warfare, hunting, over-grazing or even the development of human settlement. 
The westward expansion of the Hilali Arabs from the eleventh century onwards 
has been considered by such authorities as Ibn Khaldun to be responsible for the 
decline of this area, leading to the abandonment, almost to the shores of the sea, 
of earlier forms of sedentary life.? On the other hand, the progress of cereal 
growing brought about by the tractor and dry farming has, in the last fifty 


1. R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara francais, 1955, chapter III. As readers will see, I have referred to this key work a 
number of times. 

2. P. Quézel, report to the Journées médico-sociales sahariennes (Meeting on medical and social problems in the 
Sahara) held at Unesco House on g, ro and rr April 1959; an account of this meeting is contained in a Prohuza 
(the French research and information centre on problems in arid zones) pamphlet. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


years, pushed back ways of life depending on the seasonal movement of flocks in 
the south of Algeria and also seems to have contributed towards the exhaustion 
of the soil. E. F. Gautier has put forward the very plausible view that camel 
breeding which, since the days of the Byzantine Empire, has made possible 
the life of the nomad warriors, may be the ruin of pasture lands and aggra- 
vate aridity; in fact this has already been observed in the south of Morocco. 

The lands roamed by nomadic tribes with which one of Unesco’s major 
projects is concerned, are, roughly speaking, the hinterlands of Islamic expan- 
sion in the early Middle Ages. Islam, bearing at the outset the stamp of Arab 
genius, spread out in all directions from the Arabian peninsula—westwards to 
the Berber world, south-west to the Negroes of Africa, eastwards to Iran and 
north-west to the Turkish peoples. On its journeyings far and wide, it every- 
where came into contact with nomadic peoples. And though it cherished the 
ideal of a refined, city-bred culture and trade, it has been successful, down to 
the present day, in inspiring nomadic tribesmen with its faith. 

The area with which we are concerned, marked as it has been by climate, a 
history of racial expansion under the banner of religion and a shifting economy, 
is now apparently to undergo changes of a different order, which are likely 
to have a yet more violent and decisive impact on man’s relations with his 
surroundings. This area, right from West Africa to Central Asia, lies on the 
southern fringes of rapidly developing countries (Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union) and nations more or less irabued with the same dynamic energy. The 
sharp contrast—of landscape, economy, customs and character—between this 
area and one of industrial activity where the pace of history is fast makes of it, 
in a sense, a challenge to modern civilization. This challenge is heightened by 
the growing dangers to which not only the area in question but also its more 
favoured neighbours are exposed by reason of the disturbance of ecological 
balances to which the modern world is subject. 

As the lands to the north are becoming more intensely developed and more 
thickly populated, the desert and the steppe ‘retort’ by what might be termed 
a recrudescence of the desert, or, at any rate, a contagious deterioration of 
the soil, which the industrial world must arrest by appropriate techniques. 


This challenge has become increasingly acute since the first world war owing to 
the discovery and the more and more intensive exploitation of oil fields all round 
the Persian Gulf, then in the Sahara and, quite recently, in Libya. The desert 
here offers us one of the raw materials most vital to modern life and thus 
becomes a tempting stake for international competition. But a new series of 
ecological changes are set off, bringing in their wake fresh problems, one of 
the most alarming of which is the fate of the desert peoples. 

How will they react, or, in other words, what steps should be taken in the 
first phase—-and who knows how long it will last?—to adapt the desert tribes to 
the invasion of technology? Will the discovery of oil deposits be the ‘revenge’ 
of hitherto underprivileged areas, whose inhabitants now have both the oppor- 
tunity and the resources for constructive progress within their grasp? Or will 
these people be sacrificed to the pitiless demands of the strong? This second 
question is still in doubt, depending as it does on the unpredictable fluctuations 
of world policy, which we shall not discuss here. The fate of the steppe and 
desert dwellers, all too often treated as mere pawns in the economic struggle, 
is liable to be determined by ruthless global rivalries and violent nationalism. 
But it is to be hoped that they will be allowed to shape their own destinies and 
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finally be left to decide for themselves how, and by what sacrifices, they are 
to adjust themselves and their whole way of life to the inexorable demands of 
modernization. 

This idea that the people of the steppe and desert should be allowed as far 
. as possible to decide their own future, accounts for the plan of the present 
article, which deals in turn with: the ecological factors, on which any work 
undertaken must still largely depend ; the values that have emerged from long 
centuries of an economy based on herding and warfare, as they affect and will 
doubtless long continue to shape behaviour and planning; then the transforma- 
tion which, for the past generation or so, have been exercising an ever deeper 
influence on everyday life, until then governed by apparently immutable 
laws; and, lastly, the prospects being opened up for this sector of mankind 
by present world developments. 


ECOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Nomadism is an extreme case of a human society’s adaptation to an unfriendly 
natural environment. In this context, a parallel has at times been drawn 
between the Tuareg and another people, the Eskimoes, whose adjustment 
to their surroundings is equally creditable and paradoxical. Both have devel- 
oped an admirably high degree of endurance and sensitivity to nature’s 
barely perceptible signs. For centuries the Bedouins of Arabia have been a 
source of wonder to their sedentary neighbours and they still share something 
of the awesome prestige of the desert. Their qualities of restraint, wiry alertness, 
keen senses and intensity of emotion are the result of a far closer attunement 
to their surroundings than can be achieved by the city-dweller or the farmer. 
Much the same might be said of the Kirghiz, and we have, in one of Gobineau’s 
nineteenth-century Nouvelles asiatiques, a romantic account of a Turkoman 
tribe, the Tekke, bringing out the same contrast between the nomadic and 
sedentary way of life. The heroic exploits of this turbulent tribe have also 
been recorded in a famous epic poem.? 
Nevertheless, this perfect adaptation demands submission to conditions 
which have a less immediate impact on more advanced forms of society. 
It would be too much to say that nomadic societies do nothing to exploit 
nature. They usually entrust agriculture—the exception in the desert as it 
depends on water supplies—to the inhabitants of oases, on whom they tend to 
impose ‘protection’ or ‘brotherhood’. In some cases they exercise a kind of 
overlordship over the farming populations. In the Shamiya desert, such 
relationships were faithfully recorded in detail, barely one or two generations 
ago, by such penetrating observers as Jaussen and Musil.? Such a system 
establishes a hierarchy of human relations between production and consumption 
and, as it were, labour and right to enjoyment. Suzerainty is its standardized 
form, while it occasionally takes the form of the razzia or raid, which 
is obviously less likely to occur now that a central system of authority has been 
established, although it has lost none of its attraction. 


. Régina Rochefort gives a genera: account of these different methods of adaptation in Human and Animal 
Ecology, Unesco, 1957, pp. 11 et sqq. 

. Abd al Sattar Qad’i, Le Djengndme. 

- The one in Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 1st edition, 1907; the other in Arabia Deserta, reissued in 
1920 with an introduction by T. E. Lawrence. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


Nomadic society, which plays an indirect and intermediary role in agricul- 
ture, is closely dependent on its environment in the matter of food gathering. It 


' regularly uses what might be termed ‘famine food resources’ as it lives perma- 


nently at starvation level. Though fascinating to the ethnographer, the archaism 
of this system is appalling. For instance, the Tuareg still gather the seeds of 
many spontaneous or sub-spontaneous plants such as drinn, mrokba, wild 
fonio, cram-cram, tawit, rhizomes and young stalks of berdi, and so on. So do the 


| Tubu, who make their flat cakes from the fruit of the dum. 


These resources are naturally eked out by anything available in the animal 
kingdom. In Iran, skill in hunting is the pride of the noble Kashkai. The 
tribe takes a passionate interest in expeditions, involving as they do a whole 
strategy of enveloping movements or action by specialists. Nomads vie with 
one another and display great technological inventiveness in hunting the 
partridge and bustard.? 

But stock-breeding provides the staple food—camel, horse, cattle, sheep or 
goats, depending on the tribe. And the system is an extensive one if ever any 
deserved the name! The leisurely pace of life, when so much time is taken up 
with keeping watch over flocks and herds, pasturing them and moving them 
ceatinually from place to place, and the richness of feeling and vividness of 
description to which it gives rise, have finally fused together with the concept 
of nomadism, in our minds, to form an indivisible whole. And yet, the asso- 
ciation of these ideas is simply an historical and geographical accident 
characteristic of the area with which we are concerned. Nomadism elsewhere 
may be quite divorced from the pastoral way of life, and vice-versa. At any 
rate, in this instance, man and beast are entirely dependent on one another, 
to such a degree that when no camels are available, the nomad turns to a 


‘ sedentary life. The Bedouin has been picturesquely described as a ‘parasite 


of the camel’. He relies on the camel for his food—milk and milk products— 
and for the pursuit of his three forms of livelihood, as carrier and protector of 
merchandise over the endless expanses of the desert, and supplier of pack 
animals and meat. This thorough-going exploitation of the animal has, 
however, no accompanying drawback in the form of ‘work’ in the normal sense 
of the word, although the Bedouin lavishes a wealth of poetic feeling and 
never-failing interest on his animals, and tends them with care. For instance, 
the camels of Palmyra ‘carry salt to the cities and potash to Aleppo; and in the 
cities they are loaded with wheat and barley for Palmyra; they bring back the 
fruit of the turpentine-tree to Bilcas, and truffles from the steppe when they 
are in season, as well as wood for building purposes and fuel. A herdsman 
takes the camels to the desert for pasture and when they come back in the 
evening they are given their pittance of food, consisting of a little coarse 
flour, called harif, which is kneaded with water into a round ball about the 
size of a pomegranate. It is put into the camel’s mouth, and when he has 
finished this meagre allowance he is given crushed dates.” 

Yet under this system, whatever care may be devoted to supplying the 
everyday needs of the livestock, there is no direct and conscious causal rela- 
tionship between human effort and production. The herd grows naturally. 
Watering and pasturing are, indeed, a permanent problem for the tribe, but, 
as the cause of long-distance migrations, herding is dominated by political 


1. The details given here about the tribes of the Fars region of Iran are taken from an unpublished translation 
by Vincent Monteil of an Iranian work on the subject. 
2, Cantineau, Le dialecte de Palmyre, pp. 64-65. 
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and strategic, rather than economic considerations. The nomad’s only concer 
is to ensure for himself and his herd the use of areas, often a long distance apar, 
where he will find grass and water, depending on the season and more stil] 
on the rainfall. 


He thus forms part of a biogeographic cycle, in which he lives on his livestock 
and the livestock on plant life, and to which he contributes chiefly as the 
administrator of the lands he roams. These lands, which are inordinately 
vast by the city-dweller’s standards, are ‘covered’, ‘dominated’ or ‘controlled 
by him rather than exploited. The Ruwalah of Arabia move northwards in 
the winter as far as the vicinity of Palmyra, in the Syrian desert. But if the 
rainfall has been plentiful, they may come only as far as Tayma, 500 miles 
further south. From east to west they roam over a distance of 300 miles, 
Though reckoned to be one of the most powerful tribes, their encampment; 
never run to more than 3,500 tents. And the desert expanses of the Middle East 
are inhabited by no more than some 750,000 nomads. This extreme sparsity of 


it is one of the characteristics which mark it off most sharply from the lands 
bordering on it, where the increase in population over the past generation 
has been such as to jeopardize the benefits of the most energetic land develop- 
ment. One region where we find a sudden sharp difference between a settled 
population and the steppe or desert is Fars, with its 77,200 square miles 
inhabited by no more than two or three hundred thousand nomads; and the 
whole Sahara is thought to have a population of only 1,700,000o—a figure 
including the inhabitants of the palm groves and the outskirts of the Negro 
world and of the Maghreb. These spaces dwarf by their immensity the humans 
who roam them. As late as 1937, Kazakhstan, five-and-a-half times the size 
of France, had only slightly over six million inhabitants, despite its industriali- 
zation and the efforts to attract manpower. In a period of swift demographic 
growth, such as ours, these sudden changes in population density give the 
final touch of strangeness to the areas in which nomadism still survives, so 
that this way of life comes to be regarded by neighbours as an indefensible 
anachronism. 

When great distances have to be traversed on the backs of animals or on foot, 
journeys are bound to take a long time. And as, despite the terrible uncertainty 
of rainfall, such wanderings depend on certain climatic constants, they must 
also follow a regular rhythm. The rhythm of these journeyings and the distances 
covered will vary according to the human group in question. For instance, some 
nomads, such as the Larba of southern Algeria or the Baseri of Fars in Iran, 
make seasonal migrations, while others, such as the classic Ahaggar, migrate 
periodically over very great distances, and the farming semi-nomads provide 
the link between nomadism proper and the seasonal movement of flocks in 
the countries round the Mediterranean. 

We are impressed by the sheer vastness of the space and time covered by 
this way of life, no less than by its archaism, which seems to illustrate for us 
some of the wide-ranging correlations of the Neolithic age. Anyone who tries 
to trace the wanderings of the nomads on the map comes up against the most 
fascinating problems; he discovers areas, cycles and routes (such as the il rah’s 
in Iran). And from one edge of the Sahara to the other, for instance, we find 
the most curious ethnic and lexicographical gradations, strange interweavings 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


of systems, ideas and words. Ethnographers have not yet unravelled these 
mysteries but, unless it is already too late, they may well repay study by yielding 
information likely to advance our general knowledge of society. 


NATURE AND CULTURE 


However light may be man’s hold on these tracts of land, it nevertheless gives 
rise to an infinite number of rights among those concerned—rights of use and 
access rather than ownership, of course. To begin with, there is a ‘natural’ 
link between ownership and actual occupation. The opposite extremes of 
a wide variety of legal possibilities are, on the one hand, the irrigated plot in 
the oasis, which is closely appropriated, as it is intensively worked, and, on 
the other, the desert zone which the camel-driver is interested in having 
permanently at his disposal, though not in ‘developing’. Secondly, full owner- 
ship calls for the use of elaborate legal techniques, often involving written 
proceedings, as under Moslem law or in the European legal systems. Now the 
nomad is perforce neither versed in nor, often, even aware of these procedures. 
Lastly, the central authorities, those who administer the written law, prepare 
the maps and recognize boundaries, have always regarded these areas roamed 
by nomads as belonging either to the State or to the community. In particular, 
this is the position under Moslem law, which classes as the property of the umma 
(i.e. the Moslem community) all land that has not been improved by individual 
effort, and especially the arid or rocky lands, which are known as the ‘dead 
lands’. This is not the place to discuss the problems raised by this insistence on 
public ownership whenever it has come into conflict with movements for 
agricultural development or merely with the density of population. Such 
problems have arisen on the arable fringes of the desert, paricularly in all 
those places where the nomad’s need to roam freely and the very existence of 
great empty spaces have been more and more imminently threatened by new 
demands for land development by the individual, made possible by techno- 
logical progress and, more particularly, by the extension of irrigation. Illumi- 
nating comparisons could be drawn between the history of the legal status of the 
communal lands of the Maghreb and that of miri land tenure in the Middle 
East. This problem of land tenure, bound up as it is with colonization in the 
Maghreb and with feudal ownership in the Middle East, is of the utmost 
importance and the source of a great deal of friction, leading to more or less 
revolutionary movements for land reform in different countries. The same sort 
of thing, in different forms, has happened in Transcaucasia. 

However, these developments, though they have a close bearing on the 
social history of the areas under consideration and on contemporary develop- 
ments in them, should not cause us to overlook the nomad’s traditional ways 
of coping with the problems. The vast stretches of the desert and the steppe 
had never been regarded as res nullius. The ‘arious tribes had definite rights 
of pasturage, fitting in with one another to form a pattern which their inces- 
sant warfare merely sought to amend, never to destroy. The old concept of 
subinfeudation or dependency of tenure was, significantly enough, revived 
during the period between the first and second world wars, in connexion with 
the lands of the Shamiya belonging to particular groups. One of the most 
amazing aspects of nomadism to a member of a sedentary group or to 
any outside observer is the fact that these intangible yet very real rights 
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were exercised from a distance of hundreds or even thousands of miles, 
However closely affected nomadic society may be by its environment, it 
is by no means a ‘natural’ society, because its response to the compulsions and 
suggestions of the natural environment has been to evolve a whole edifice 
of customs, institutions and ideas—in short, a culture. In some respects it 
might even be said that the complexity of this culture bears a relation to the 
precarious and indeed archaic character of its technical and economic relations 
with its environment. We must therefore be wary of the rash assumptions that 
might be suggested by the fact that the Arabs, for instance, often describe the 
Bedouin life as ‘simple’. It is undoubtedly simple in its lack of economic dif- 
ferentiation and its technological backwardness. But it is anything but simple 
in its language, which is wonderfully rich, particularly so far as Arabic is 
concerned, nor in its art which, in the form of poetry, still exerts an enduring 
influence on more highly developed societies, nor in its social structure. In 
the Sahara, this structure is hierarchical and extremely complex. The Tuareg, 
with their warlike customs, their poetry gatherings, their archaic language 
and their division of society into nobles, vassals and ‘captives’, have for the 
past century stirred the imagination and provided scientists with the most 
fascinating material for research. The mere fact that they are numerically so 
weak further emphasizes the paradox of desert life. Like the Tuareg, the Tubu 
(or Teda) and the Moors display an ethnographic originality which seems 
almost to be in inverse ratio to their numerical strength. The Moors are 
perhaps the people still preserving the most subtle social stratification. A 
Persian author distinguishes no less than four ‘classes’ among the nomads of 
Fars; the lowest class includes craftsmen, gypsies, refugees, etc., fairly strictly 
segregated from other classes, notably by their marriage customs. 

Add to all this the complex organization of the oases, divided up into quarters, 
classes and sections, and the ancient chronicles of their wanderings in search 
of new pastures and of their adventures in war which keep alive the pride of 
many of these people, despite the ever-growing threat of contemporary develop- 
ment—and we are bound to admit the existence of a genuine ‘civilization of 
the desert’! created and maintained by exceptional geographical conditions 
and the paradox of man, and which, though in striking contrast to the social 
development of modern times, is nevertheless rich in human values. 


Many of the adjectives we have used in speaking of the nomads or the Bedouin 
are coloured by the very features in terms of which we have sought to define 
them—the fact that they constitute an exception to the general way of life, 
an extreme case, a paradox, in short, a threat. But it should be noted that all 
these adjectives are ones used by societies which are themselves sedentary, 
city civilizations, respectful of and benefiting from the written word and, 
thereby, profoundly different from what they are describing in these terms, 
and ill-qualified, perhaps, to take a sufficiently detached view of their own 
system to enable them to understand another, so entirely alien. The difficulty 
is perhaps intensified by the fact that virtually all the nomad societies in the 
area in question are Moslem societies. Throughout their history, they have 
been under the eyes of Islamic urban society, which has been very largely 
hostile to their ideals. The antithesis between these two ways of life is indeed 
so sharp that it allows of no intermediate shades. It is significant that, through- 


1. To use R. Montagne’s expressive phrase. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


out the whole of Arab civilization, city life has been contrasted with Bedouin 
life, haddra with bddiya, the latter embracing social units so dissimilar as country 
villages and nomad tribes. Thus, for instance, the great mediaeval philosopher, 
Ibn Khaldun, for all his preoccupation with the inroads made by the Hilali 
nomads on the villages of the Almohad Maghreb, applies the term ‘Bedouins’ 
both to these wandering herdsmen and to “the mountain. tribes of the High 
Atlas. Nor is it possible to describe this attitude as out of date, for contemporary 
works still assimilate the two in more or less the same way. 

*Abbas al-’Azzawi, an Iraqi scholar, has written several substantial volumes 
on the tribes of his country; and one feels that, though himself a city dweller, 
he has great sympathy with the Bedouin. ‘He ‘who has tasted the food of the 
Bedouin can never forget it.’ And he extols the peaceful, calm, enjoyable life, 
ladhidha, a vernal life of rest and plenty. This is to err on the side of idealization 
—as he realizes himself, for he adds, in parenthesis: ‘though it must be admitted 
that this life is sometimes troubled, muchawwaba ah’ydnan, by misfortunes, 
calamities and disputes’ ; and he goes on, despite having included peace among 
the virtues of Bedouin life, to describe it as ‘an endless succession of quarrels 
and arguments; where disputes are never stilled and misfortunes are for ever 
present’, but adds philosophically ‘what city dweller’s life is not afflicted by 
the same misfortunes?’.? 

In fact, if we look a little more closely, we see that, for this Arab scholar, 
the Bedouin is not merely the equivalent of our noble savage of the eighteenth 
century, the philosophical hero of the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, but 
also an ancient princely noble, the heir to certain patriarchal or what we 
might call ‘Abrahamic’ values. Not only that, but he is in a state of permanent 
revolt; and that is perhaps the secret of his appeal to the heirs of civili- 
zations of city dwellers who, less turbulent, for all their quarrels and conflicts; 
and more jaded, turn to the Bedouin for renewal, for constant fresh in- 
spiration. 

At all events, al-’Azzawi in his third volume on country life, while mentioning 
the distinction between the village and the tribe, declares: ‘It is merely a matter 
of geographical environment. Country life is mid-way between Bedouinism 
and tamaddun, city life-—a somewhat cursory statement in a work filled with 
rich and detailed notes! 

Bedouinism—of which nomadism is thus, in the eyes of those immediately 
concerned, merely an extreme form—still continues to compel recognition, 
by its very ambivalence: its poetry and chivalry, against a background of 
ignorance, poverty, often impiety and immorality as well. It was in this context, 
known at the time as the Jéhiliyah period (or ‘time of ignorance’, though this 
translation is disputed) that there burst forth the prophetic revelation which 
today dominates the whole of the thought and feeling of Islam—though it 
cannot be said that the Bedouin values have lost any of their appeal as 
a result. Thus, even today Eastern scholars studying this region, with 
rare exceptions, tend to confuse rusticity, tribal organization and pastoral 
nomadism whatever its range; whilst displaying both interest in and disap- 
proval of Bedouin customs and traditional practices alien to or frowned on by 
the orthodox.” 

One of these practices is very closely linked with tribal life—the priority 


1. "Abbas al-’Azzawi, Achd’ir al Iraq. 
2. Asin recent works by Abd al Jabbar al Rawi, Abd al Jalim al T’dhir, etc. 
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right of the paternal cousin to the ‘uncle’s daughter’, bint al-‘amm.} This right 
still exists in the Fars province of Persia. In some parts of the Shamiya desert, 
this privilege is accompanied by a right of veto, infringement of which entails 
the payment of compensation in cattle and possibly murder. Most disputes 
are brought up for arbitration. In both Iraq and Syria, the unwritten law of 
the nomads was long respected by the central legislation and by the enforce. 
ment of the religious law, or Sharia. This exceptional position was not brought 
to an end by law in Iraq and Syria until quite recently—some considerable 
time, that is to say, after these countries attained their independence; which 
indicates the stubborn strength of the customary law. The recent changes 
coincided with agrarian reforms, for the question of the status of the nomads 
was bound up in many respects with that of the Jlatifundia and the feudal 
system of land holding. The feudal system indeed was the result of a rigid 
agnatic tradition still strongly coloured by patriarchal nomadism, combined 
with the settlement of the nomadic tribes, whereby the noble’s privileges were 
transformed into land ownership, and protection into monopoly, thereby 
hardening, to the point of making them intolerable, the old ‘client and patron’ 
relations. We can see why public opinion, in an age eager to modernize the 
world, finds manifold reasons for associating nomadism with the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich and the survival of an increasingly obsolete past. Such 
over-simplified views, scientifically inaccurate though they may be, nevertheless 
have a great power of feeling; and it is understandable that the end of 
nomadism should be identified, in many people’s minds, with access to modern 
history, democracy and economic improvements. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF NOMADISM 


Nomadism, in harsh subjection to nature and circumstances, survives only as 
a result of a combination of factors, some of which, being governed, by geo- 
graphical conditions, change very slowly whilst others, of an economic, 
technological and political nature, have changed considerably within living 
memory and have been changing with increasing rapidity since the second 
world war. Hence a deterioration of the system, whichis chaotic and anarchical 
in so far as it is not governed by any reasoned plan. The inhabitants of the 
desert and the steppes are then liable to social decay or even, in the worst 
event, extinction. The question how far this system is capable of surviving the 
disappearance of one or more of its basic elements is one which we shall try to 
answer from a study, however cursory, of the growing number of ‘cases’ we 
have witnessed during the past century. For this is no new phenomenon. Before 
ever there was any question of a deliberate policy of settlement, certainly 
before any attempt was made to study and analyse the problem, the march of 
modern history had begun to press upon the nomads, and that pressure is still 
far greater than that exercised by any deliberate State action. A distinction 
should therefore be drawn between two phases or, better, two types of factors, 
the first stemming indirectly from other circumstances, the second forming part 
of a systematic policy. 


1. A. Musil, The Manners and Customs of Ruwala Bedouins, 1928, pp. 137 et sqq. This characteristic had already 
been remarked by Jaussen, and it faces modern ethnographers with a fascinating problem. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


Since the European influence in North Africa is of comparatively long standing, 
a large number of the characteristics of this region can be put into the first 
category, as stemming indirectly from other circumstances. The new powers, 
from the very beginning, found the desert disquieting, firstly because semi- 
nomadism was spreading, round about 1830, as far as the approaches to the 
littoral; and also because, taking a romantic view, they tended at first to 
regard Arabs, Bedouins and nomads as the same thing, thereby, incidentally, 
merely following native custom, which uses the term ‘Sahara’ indiscriminately 
to cover regions far to the north of the actual desert. On the other hand, the 
gadual organization of the country has had the effect of pushing farther and 
farther south a system by no means favourable even to seasonal tribal 
migrations. Algeria was reorganized into departments and communes; and 
although, at the beginning of the century, the creation of the ‘Southern 
Territories’ lying outside the civil administrative zone gave the desert areas 
a special status, the gradual extension of the central power inevitably curbed 
the freedom of the nomad tribes. Confined within certain areas and forced 
to pay taxes, they came, little by little, to comply with institutions incom- 
patible with their untrammelled warrior life of former days. Even before the 
first world war, Bernard and Lacroix, in their important work /’ Evolution du 
nomadisme recorded evidence of the continual changes taking place in the 
territorial and social patteris in northern Algeria. Thanks to the development 
of vineyards, almost exactly the same phenomenon occurred, but in reverse, 
as that which had taken place in the early Middle Ages when the Beni Hilal 
Bedouins spread from east to west across the whole of the Maghreb. 

On the northern side, therefore, the frontiers of the nomad and semi- 
nomad regions were considerably pushed back; but in the south, resistance to 
change was more stubborn. The failure of the Flatters mission in 1882, which 
showed up the role of the Tuaregs, called a halt to penetration into this area 
for about twenty years; and even subsequently, when the fighting spirit of the 
Ahaggar had been crushed, local geographical difficulties, with which at that 
time there were no means of dealing, long ruled out any more energetic 
measures. Mr. Capot-Rey, the specialist in Saharan studies, makes this point 
when he says that the central authorities long confined their activities to 
guarding the caravan routes and the southern approaches to the Maghreb 
against pillaging raids or rezzous. This situation continued, with various ups 
and downs, until after the first world war, when motor transport and even 
aeroplanes came into general use, providing new equipment for the spread 
of new ways of doing things. Even by then, the purely military security which 
the French had long confined themselves to enforcing had already dealt a 
serious blow to the structure of the noble tribes, by abolishing rot only their 
military but also, at the same time, one ot their main economic functions—the 
safeguarding or ‘insurance’ of desert transport and the suzerainty of the oases. 

While these changes were taking place in the heart of the Sahara, on its 
northern fringes the expansion of the grain-growing area, encroaching, as for 
instance in Sersou, on the summer pastures of the *stock-breeders, gave rise 
to violent conflicts, which underlined the clash of interests between the two 
systems.! Complex regulations then had to be devised in order to reconcile 
the two as far as possible; but these disputes nevertheless revealed, experiment- 
ally, as it were, the antinomy of or at any rate the antipathy between, these two 


disme et la colonisation sur les hauts plateaux algériens, by Lehuraux. 
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systems. Even more clearly perhaps the incompatibility created by historical 
evolution—with the land development, increase of population and writtep 
laws it brings in its train—between the new and the old orders, though the old 
be reduced to the hybrid already half defeated mode of life we call trans. 


humance. 


True, the presence of colonists on the high plateaux of Algeria probably gave 
the conflict a political, ethnic and cultural aspect; but the phenomenon a; 
such has been encountered even where nationals of the same country were 
involved, without intervention by any alien element. Thus for instance, after 
the settlement of the Arab tribes on the eastern and western fringes of the 
Egyptian Delta, in particular the Houara tribe in El-Said, ‘rivalries which had 
sometimes lasted for one or two centuries’ still survived between the former 
nomads and.those long accustomed to a settled way of living. It poses a 
difficult problem of integration for the modern legislators of these countries, 
who as a rule take the side of the settled tribes. There is a fear of the old order, 
even when it is stationary, of its imaginative genius, its fecklessness and impul- 
siveness ; because it is quick to avenge and, lastly, because of its clan feeling or 
ta‘aggub, which ‘has often been a handicap in the development of a national 


Socialist Republic, the nearest parallel to our case, has been known ever since 


these characteristics are not peculiar to Arab nomads alone—nomad life 
breeds outlaws! A dangerous spirit in any case, born no doubt of strong 
traditional feeling combined with an unchanging natural environment, and 
one which yields only to the pressure of forces strong enough to disrupt the 
environment, or at least change it in part: for instance, the establishment of a 
strong power or the attraction of a large town may produce this effect. Thus all 
along the desert fringes of the Middle East, the fluctuations of nomadism reflect 
the alternate strengthening and weakening of the central power. 

If the weight of technology is added to the political factor, and the shifting 
of the economic centres of gravity, the fate of ‘he nomad system will be sealed. 
The downfall of the Ottoman Empire during the first world war, and the 
partition of the Middle East—and of the ‘fertile crescent’—into separate 
States each subjected individually to the impact of the Western economic 
system, impaired not only the mobility but also the warlike activities and 
economic function of the tribes. At the same time, the increase of motor trans- 
port by giving certain chiefs greater mobility, encouraged them to absenteeism; 
whilst the primacy attributed to agriculture tempted the nomads to leave 
their herds for the field and their tents for the house. The process of transition 
takes many forms; in the Middle Euphrates region, for instance, it was merely 
a continuation of a movement already begun much earlier.” 

In the seventeenth century, after the Tavy and the Ruwalah had been driven 
away to the north and north-east, the Agaydats had settled on the Middle 
Euphrates. In the wedge lying between the Euphrates and its tributary the 
Balik, the ‘sheep-herders’ or Chawaya took more and more permanently to 


1. Muh’ammad Awad, ‘Settlement of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribal groups in the Middle East’, International 


Labour Review, January 1959, p. 32. I shall have occasion to refer again several times to this very enlightening 
article. 


2. R. P. Charles, La sédentarisation des tribus du Moyen-Euphrate, 1942, p. 64; and Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie 
et du Proche-Orient, 1946, pp. 301 et sqq. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


farming. Al Jazira became the home of all sorts of dissimilar elements, thrown 
up by the convulsions of a violent history. And on the eve of the second world 
war, a wide range of nomad groups were becoming sedentary in this area. 

Another factor tending to induce nomads to change their way of life has 
been the attraction of major engineering works: the building of railways 
such as the line across the Sinai desert, the one linking the Nile valley with 
the Red Sea, or the Medina line; or the cutting of the Suez Canal. In 
North Africa, the increase of shipping and mining (as at Kenadsa or Bou Arfa) 
and above all, these days, the development of the oil fields both in the Persian 
Gulf area and in the Sahara, have caused tens of thousands of nomads to 
abandon their former way of life and to become labourers, gradually settling 
down to live in the vicinity of their work. This involves a striking change in 
human life, for it is not merely, as in previous instances, a transfer from one 
traditional occupation to another—as when stock-breeders become farmers; 
on the contrary, it means that individuals are joining societies which have a 
structure, way of life and outlook completely alien to their original environ- 
ment, and which, moreover, are subject to influences extending far outside 
that particular area. The desert-dwellers are now being subjected to the direct 
effects of the industrial revolution, in its most explosive forms. 

At the same time it is important not to underestimate the importance of 


another form of change which, though confined to farming, involves potentially 


the same transition from an extensive to an intensive system, from a patriarchal 
to a mass economy. Nearly all major irrigation schemes are too big for indi- 
vidual effort and must result from State planning: such for instance is the Nile 
irrigation system which, thanks to the building of reservoirs and canals has, 
in the course of a little more than fifty years, been gradually freeing Egypt 
from dependence on the periodical floods; with the result that farming, for- 
merly wholly dependent on the whims of the Nile, has become a scientific 
occupation with a consistent State plan even before the age of State planning. 
Thus the fellah was transported straight out of the past into the future; and 
the turning of stock-breeders into irrigators will be an even sharper break with 
the past. Thus the economic centre of gravity of many peoples of the Middle 
East has begun to shift away from archaic stock-breeding towards modern 
farming. This movement is accompanied by psychological and social changes 
which are easier to sense than to analyse; but their colossal impact can be 
discerned from the enthusiasm with which all the governments of the East are 
embarking on the execution of projects such as the High Dam on the Nile or 
the irrigation of the Euphrates and Tigris plains. 

On a less ambitious economic scale, since it implies a population scattered 
over a very wide area, with relatively few modern resources, is King Saud ibn 
Abdul-Aziz’ water engineering scheme, designed to enable compact groups of 
[khwans to settle in territory reclaimed from the desert. This scheme, known as 
the hijra scheme, alluding doubtless to the installation of the Prophet at 
Medina, constitutes an unexpected but most attractive aspect of the work of 
this monarchy, which always tended to be regarded, in the superficial, romantic 
view, as synonymous with Bedouinism. On the contrary, it was a reaction 
against Bedouin life, traditionally riddled with impiety and greed, which led 
the austere Wahhabi to ‘police’ his subjects in the etymological sense of the 
term, in other words to turn as many of them as possible into city dwellers. 
Apart from achieving political stability and economic improvement, his 
aim was to install a system of life more propitious to the enforcement of 
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regular religious observance and the preservation of authentic traditions, 

Essentially contrasting with such purposes, but also aiming at the introduc. 
tion of a new economic system based on a certain ideology, is the Soviet 
Union experiment in Central Asia. The political authorities undertook, at 
one and the same time, the socialization and settlement of the nomads. The 
book by Kachkarov and Koroskin'—a classic in this field—is based on infor. 
mation dating from the period 1927-30 and therefore deals only with the very 
first beginnings of a programme which was later to make a most lasting 
impact; its far-reaching effects have given rise, at least as far as one of the 
Transcaucasian republics is concerned, to heated arguments for and against, 
But we are not concerned with those here; the point is that, from the outset, 
the Soviet Union research workers detected the weakness of the nomadic 
system—namely, the weakness of the link between man and his environment, 
Extensive stock-breeding, subject to the hazards of a roaming life, rainfall, 
reproduction, and even violence, meant that the tribe was constantly exposed 
to the danger of djoul (epizootic disease) whenever there was a lack of pasture 
land. All sorts of methods were tried out ‘in order to cheat the desert of its 
victory’; these consisted of different treatments of the soil, introduction of a 
variety of species, deliberate alteration of the relations existing between 
plants, between the latter and animals and, by degrees, between the environ- 
ment and man. 

As was to be fully expected, these changes, technological on the one hand 
and social and economic on the other, led to increasingly profound transfor- 
mations in the sphere of human organization. The clan system, which used to 
predominate, has given place to separate families, which, despite certain 
survivals of the former system, conform, more and more, to the modern idea 
of family life.? Settlement, with intensive stock-breeding, stalling of cattle, 
and systematic cultivation of fodder, has everything to recommend it, in the 
Soviet Union view,’ as compared with a nomadism which has been blamed for 
past and present misfortunes and also, to some extent, for resistance and 
deviations. Kazakhstan, with its Kirghiz and Kazakh peoples, was the main 
field of action. The tremendous disturbances which ensued is the traditional 
economic system, affecting the size of the herds and even of the tribes, are 
largely offset, according to the Soviet writers, by the considerable progress 
made by this republic—formerly backward—in other fields, such as production, 
industrialization and education. An account of these achievements follows 
hereafter. 

On a smaller scale, of course, and with less fundamental objectives, other 
efforts have been made in various parts of the desert to settle the nomads. 
The following might be quoted as examples: the efforts made in Southern 
Algeria to increase water resources (Guir Valley) ; the Dujayla experiment in 
Iraq, with its accompanying fundamental education campaign; the achieve- 
ments in Egypt, upon which I shall not dwell, because they arc. described 
further on by Dr. Abu Zlid; and the transformation—now in a very advanced 
stage—of the Al Jazira region in Syria into a granary. 

In Iran, under the reign of Reza Shah (1926-41), the authorities endeavoured 


1. La vie dans les déserts, French translation published by Payot in 1942, pp. 286 et sqq. 

2. A. Bennigsen, ‘La famille musulmane en Union Soviétique’, in: Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, May 1959, 
pp. 83 et sqq. : 

3. S. V. Bogomolov, ‘Study and agricultural development of the arid and semi-arid zones of the U.S.S.R.’, Arid 
Zone, Unesco, June 1959, pp. 4 et sqq. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


to hasten the settlement of the Kashkai and the Kamsehs, which had been 
started at the end of the nineteenth century. Since 1950, the Baseri have been 
buying land, which they have cultivated by peasants. The non-association of 
property in land (vested in a higher authority or a noble)—locally the Kad- 
Khod4é—and the enjoyment of its fruits, seems still to be the rule in certain 
villages in Fars—providing a typical instance of the conditions in which a 
demand for land reform develops. 


In all these cases, however dissimilar the political and human context, the 
methods employed, and the success or failure encountered, it seems clear that 
the settlement of the nomads, which is, on the one hand, their own spontaneous 
reaction to contacts with modern civilization, is also, for several of the govern- 
ments concerned, an aim all the more earnestly pursued because many people 
consider it as inevitable as it is desirable. Besides being in line with the general 
trend of history, such settlement also appears necessary to the integration of 
recently emancipated countries, where the diversity of customs, nowhere 
more striking than in the extreme case of the nomads and mountain folk, is 
believed to have contributed to policies militating against the country’s 
spiritual unity. 

Are nomads as such, whose fate is already jeopardized by the general trend 
of development and still more, nowadays, by systematic action, therefore in 
a hopeless situation? And does a study of the question confirm the verdict 
that, with so many converging facts before it, public opinion is well on the 
way to turning against them? 


PROSPECTS AND ALTERNATIVES 


Does the long list of experiments—some spontaneous and others planned, 
some natural and others artificial—which can now be quoted in a study on 
the development of nomadism enable us to reach really sound conclusions 
concerning the probable or desirable (for they are not necessarily the same 
thing) future of the nomads? 

We are familiar enough with the nomad as a type through ethnological 
literature, in which he has been one of the most prominent figures for nearly 
acentury. We have, for example, abundant information about the traditional, 
and in some respects outdated way of life of the Moors, Tubus, Tuaregs, 
nomadic Arabs of North Africa and the Middle East, Iranian nomads and 
the peoples of Central Asia. But all this material is descriptive rather than 
analytical. Faced with the apparent ethnographical paradox of the custom 
of arranging marriages, for preference, between agnatic cousins, we are 
reduced to mere conjecture. We find it difficult to see the connexion between 
the old and the new when a nomadic society acquires the notion of history, 
that is, when it abandons the idea of continual repetition, and a conservative 
way of life and instead adopts new techniques and begins to think in terms of 
cumulative duration, so to speak, or, in other words, of something continuing 
in a given direction, which may be considered good or bad. And is this process 
possible without the adoption of sedentary life? We are obliged to admit that 
we possess practically no positive information on which to base an answer. 
Here and there, chronicles of nomadic groups have been discovered and 
translated and, for our purpose, are probably as interesting as the extremely 
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valuable repertories of traditional customs and literature. For these chronicle 
illustrate, by inside evidence, either an actual adaptation, or a capacity fo; 
adaptation, to modern times, of which ‘sedentarization’ is only one facet and 
probably only one of various possible solutions. 

More effectively than any study conducted from outside, this first-hand 
evidence should supply us, not only with data, but also with a criterion by 
which to judge. In other words, how have the old and reputable values of 
nomad culture succeeded or failed in adapting themselves to the requirement; 
of modern life? We can obtain the answer to this question far more reliably 
from an inside observer than from any external investigation. Observation 
from outside, however, offers opportunities for critical comparison and methods 
of interpretation which are sufficiently advanced to justify us in expecting 
a good deal from it. It is not too late to draw up a programme in this field, 
For a project like ours, how tremendously helpful it would be if social psycho. 
logists were to make a thorough study of each of the types of evolution which 
have been observed! In the vast experiment going on in Central Asia, how 
has the old patriarchal and warrior nomad civilization reacted? How far has 
it transposed, or, on the contrary, transformed, itself through contact with 
technology and forms of group production? This is a problem on which Soviet 
Union research workers, at home in the local environment, should be able to 
enlighten us substantially. The agricultural change undergone by the Bedouins 
of Arabia in the Aijra-s would offer, as a corollary, a test of particular interest 
in that developments here have been jealously protected against any foreign 
influence. In Syria and Egypt, the study might bear on types of settlement 
spread over a long period—numerous enough, in this instance, for experimental 
variations to be organized, as it were, in the survey. Another type of settlement 
interesting to study would be the large concentrations of Bedouins around the 
oil wells of Arabia and Iran. The research bureaux of the big oil companies 
must certainly have amassed a store of data based on observation, which are 
likely to be of considerable interest from the point of view of general sociology. 
Similarly, the French research centre known as Prohuza has collected a 
body of documentation which is the only material of its kind that the author 
of this article has yet found available. It will probably enable us to reach 
certain fresh conclusions. f 
In the first place, it may provide confirmation of the qualities which nomad 
communities owe to their traditional adjustment to their environment; this 
adjustment has produced a balance—eminently worthy of respect—which 
even the most advanced of the industrial age’s undertakings must seek to 
transpose, by a process of modernization, zather than to eliminate in favour 
of heaven knows what successful but artificial solutions on a small scale.! A 
psychological study of the effects of labour has been conducted at Hassi 
Messaoud, in the Eastern Sahara; the adjustment of the human system—in 
this case that of the inhabitants of the Sahara—is remarkable and means that 
only minor changes in the environment are required. Adaptation of housing 
is particularly necessary, since excessive heating of the skin due to exposure 
to the sun has harmful effects. Still more interesting for our purposes will 
be the studies on psychological adjustment to industrial life in the Sahara. 
‘Nostalgic states’, conducive to fatigue, and absenteeism or abandonment of 
workthave been observed and call for careful preventive measures. Medical 


1. Report by Dr. Borrey in the Prohuza pamphlet cited in Footnote 2, page 482. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


and social assistance services should therefore be set up on a broad basis around 
employment areas to provide protection, not only in the form of industrial 
medicine, but as part of a whole health scheme designed to counteract, as far 
as possible, the disadvantages of an ‘aggressive’ climate. Psychotechnical 
selection, and serological supervision, are both likely to be very useful. 

In a field more immediately connected with this study, Professor Capot-Rey 
concluded his report on sedentarization with a recommendation that a stock- 
breeding policy should be introduced to provide some balance to industriali- 
zation and the agricultural settlement which it generally entails. Here we 
come to some basic alternatives, all seeming to range between two opposite 
solutions which I shall, fer convenience, borrow from two of the most knowled-. 
geable writers on this subject. In Professor Th. Monod’s view: “The resources of 
modern technology should be turned unstintingly to the service of every human 
being, however humble, backward or attached to a mode of existence totally 
different from our Western way of life. That is science as it should be, capable at 
last of becoming an efficient auxiliary to human labour, controlling things 
in order to free people and, by relieving homo economicus of work and worry, 
helping to develop a homo cogitans, a homo aestheticus, and even a homo orans.”! 
Let us compare this stirring declaration with the views of Professor Muhammad 
Awad, who, speaking with equa! conviction, considers that the duty of any 
strong government ‘must be to carry out a policy of settling, either completely 
or partially, the nomad groups. Whether prompted by humanitarian, political, 
economic, strategic or administrative motives, such a course must be adopted 
and the desired results achieved, as quickly as possible’.? How is such a diver- 
gence of opinion between scientists to be explained? And which side are we to 
take? 

There is one very strong argument in favour of Dr. Awad’s thesis: it simply 
means the systematic continuation of a process which has now been going on 
for at least a century in desert areas. Is it not, therefore, a way of taking precau- 
tions, by methodical action, against most of the disadvantages of a development 
which has hitherto been purely spontaneous and uncontrolled? See also how 
Dr. Awad lists, a little satirically, the motives—often by no means explicit— 
which have generally prompted local governments, from the U.A.R. to the 
Transcaucasian republics, to opt for a policy of sedentarization; in every case, 
the purpose was to promote national integration. And it is only too true that 
during this century, use has been made of nomadism, statistically of little 
account, but strategically important, to hamper the constitution of national 
units. Some of these manoeuvres, particularly in the Middle East, have not 
been entirely forgotten. ... 

On the other hand, it may be wondered just how far such an effort, in its 
turn representing industrial civilization’s challenge to desert ecology, can 
bring about a complete conversion of the nomads, and, above all whether 
such a result can be achieved without undue harshness; lastly it may also be 
wondered whether such a success would not destroy psychological and cultural 
values, whose role, as a positive aspect of Islamic civilization and as a desirable 
contribution to world culture, should not be underestimated. Briefly, could 
not the technological changes, which, so far, have usually proved fatal to 
the civilization of the desert, be turned to advantage and used instead to 


1. Report by Dr. Borrey, op. cit. 
2, Muhammad Awad, op. cit. pp. 35 et sqq. 
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place that civilization on a sound or economic footing? That is perhaps how 
Professor Monod’s recommendation should be interpreted. The objection 
can, of course, be made that such a campaign, pre-supposing a generosity 
of purpose, a delicacy of touch and a disinterestedness of which there has, a; 
yet, been little evidence, would also require a benevolent organizing agency 
which would in the end be little inclined to respect that very spontaneity 
which it had been hoped to save. The improvement of social hygiene and 
education, and the establishment of a carefully devised plan for desert zones, 
whereby agricultural and stock-breeding areas would be complementary, 
as would also the use of draught animals and that of mechanical transport, 
will certainly enable the beneficiary peoples to ‘make progress’. But will 
they maintain, except as memories of the past, the camel-driver’s sense of 
tribal honour, warlike and economic activities, traditions and values? 


These are questions which cannot be answered without carrying out further 
inquiries, extending far beyond the bare outlines suggested above. We are 
not yet in a position to proceed surely and on the basis of soundly established 
data; nor even, in all probability, to make use of the wide variety of experience 
afforded by circumstance and human effort in many parts of the desert zone. 
But the inquiry has been set on foot, the problem posed. And the fact that an 
international organization such as Unesco has taken up this complex question 
is encouraging. Overriding the effects of industrial civilization, which so often 
destroy the existing balance of forces, and overriding, too, the legitimate 
desire of the new nations involved to achieve their unity and make their way 
in the world, a more universal approach and calmer determination may 
perhaps provide the key to a solution of the problem. 

It is beyond question both right and necessary that the nomads should 
be helped to evolve. But if the right of the nomads to evolve as such is to be 
admitted, it must be reconciled with economic needs and national requirements 
which in their turn, we hope, will allow of greater tolerance towards them as 
international progress comes to be more clearly conceived and better served. 
When that time comes, we shall possess better means for putting our projects 
into practice, and, being more mature, shall appreciate more fully how much 
the distinctive characteristics of all cultures can enrich the individual nations 
and mankind in general. 
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THE ECOLOGY OF NOMADIC PASTORALISM 


LAWRENCE KRADER 


INTRODUCTIONS; DEFINITIONS 


As a phenomenon of cultural evolution, nomadic pastoralism is the resultant 
of the coalescence of its two components, nomadism and pastoralism. These 
traits are not always combined within one and the same culture. They do 
not appear together in the evolution of mankind until long after the neolithic 
period, with its attendant domestication of plants and animals; indeed, they 
are not combined within one culture until the dawn of history, of writing, 
of States and empires. The domestication of animals is at least seven thousand 
vears old in the Near East. Nomadism is far older; it is a palaeolithic pattern of 
culture. Certain authors consider that nomadic pastoralism in conjunction 
was developed in the second millenium B.c. in the arid wastes found within 
the arc of the fertile crescent, in the country of the Amorites of biblical refer- 
ence.! Others, including the present writer, have a more delimited conception 
of nomadic pastoralism, and consider that it was developed in the steppes of 
interior Asia at the beginning of the first millenium B.c. by the Iranian Scyths.? 

Nomads are those people who have a fixed round of movement, whether 
seasonal, annual, or multi-annual; they characteristically have a definite end- 
point to their movements over the surface of the earth, and a point of return. 
Thus, nomadism is a cyclical or rhythmic movement. There are, by way of 
contrast, non-cyclical or non-periodic movements, such as migrations, which 
are total displacements of habitat, exemplified in the movement of settlers 
from their homes in the Old World to the New. Moreover, there are other 
kinds of nomads than the pastoralists: nomadic hunting and gathering peoples, 
and nomadic farmers. 

Pastoral peoples are those who are dependent chiefly on their herds of 
domesticated stock for subsistence; they inhabit today, or once inhabited, 
parts of Asia, Europe and Africa. They are not native to the New World or 
to Oceania. Pastoral peoples only rarely kill their herds for food or clothing. 
On feast days, a sheep may be slaughtered by the herdsmen, but as a rule, 
they live on the replenishable products of the herds: milk, blood, wool; and 
they exchange the stock and its products, while it is still on the hoof, for the 
products of farmers and townsmen. 

The vast preponderance of the herdsmen’s stock are of the ungulate genera. 


1. Jean-Robert Kuppers, Les des en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari, Paris, 1957. 


2. S. I. Rudenko, O formakh skotovodcheskogo Ihozyaystva « Iochevnikakh, Unpublished manuscript, 1956. I 
wish to thank Professor Rudenko forletting me see his manuscript before it was published. L. Krader, ‘Culture 
and environment in interior Asia’, in: L. Kraéer and Angel Palerm (eds.), Studies in Human Ecology, 


Washington, 1957. 
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The constitution of the herds is in part determined by the pattern of movement 
common to ungulates, either wild or domesticated. 

The pattern of annual movement of herds and herdsmen from a winter 
tent encampment to summer pasture, possibly with way stops in fall and spring 
pastures, and return to the winter camp, is nomadism Stricto sensu, and this 
definition will be maintained for the purpose of the present discussion. The 
principal object of such a pattern is the provision of the stock with grass and 
water; such functions as the transport of goods from one place to another in 
caravans are merely secondary. The nomadic pastoralists may supplement 
their income by acting as transmitters of goods in caravans, but this is not 
their main economic role. 

The herds are of two kinds. They may be herds composed of a single stock, 
such as the reindeer raised by Lapps, Samoyeds, Tungus, Yakut, Chukchi, 
Koryak, Yukagir, Kamchadal and Eskimo, all of northern Eurasia; cattle 
raised by Masai, Herero, Hottentot and other peoples of eastern and southern 
Africa; camels raised by the Bedouin Arab nomads of the Arabian peninsula. 

Or they may be composed of stock of more than one type. The herds of 
complex composition are found among pastoralists who occupy the great 
arid belt which stretches from the Atlantic Ocean across North Africa, includ- 
ing the Sudan, to south-west Asia, and beyond to interior Asia as far as Tibet 
and western Manchuria. The complex herdsmen are tent-dwellers, as are the 
Bedouin who have already been noted. They are distributed in tribes and 
clans, to the extent that the traditional social organization has been maintained, 
with an intricate political order. The socio-political order of these peoples 
is based upon systems of consanguinity, whereby descent is traced in the male 
line; they have developed a high degree of military organization, and a simple 
but highly adapted material culture which is devised to meet their economic 
and military needs and to help them withstand the rigours of their environment. 

Tent-dwelling pastoralists are nomadic pastoralists properly so-called. 
They are distinguished from stock raisers who have fixed habitations in seden- 
tary communities. Among the latter, stock-raising is a supplementary part 
of the economy, the main means of subsistence being the cultivation of the 
soil and the raising of crops. Pastoralism under conditions of sedentary habi- 
tation, and as part of an economy mainly dependent on cultivation, may be 
termed transhumance. A common form of stock-raising in transhumance is 
found in many parts of Eurasia in an interrelated series of mountain chains 
from the Pyrenees in the west to the Alps, the Tyrol, the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
the Elburz, the Hindu-Kush, and as far east as the Himalayas. Transhumance 
is practised in the British Isles and in Scandinavia as well. 

The simple pastoralists live in wooden huts, tents, and sometimes in earth 
or semi-subterranean houses. The complex nomads of Asia live in tents. 
Their tents are of two main types: the felt tent of the Mongol and Turkic 
nomads of interior Asia; and the black or cloth tent of south-west Asia. 

In the eastern parts of the arid zone is the country of the Mongol and Tibetan 
nomads; Turkic nomads occupy parts of central and south-west Asia; and 
Semitic-Hamitic and Sudanese nomads live in parts of North Africa. These 

peoples represent a stable adaptation to an environment which has a history 
of three milleniums. The nomadic pastoralists can be clearly situated both 
geographically and historically. Their ecological features as a general pheno- 
menon will be described in the following pages. Our primary concern will 
be with the nomads of Asia, but reference will also be made to African cultures. 
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IN THE ARID ZONE 


NOMADS AND NOMADISM 


pASTORALISM AS AN ECOLOGICAL CATEGORY 


The fundamental relationships in ecology are those between the community 
and its environment. Let us posit a bipolar or axial continuum of such relation- 
ships, at one end of which is total dependence of the organism or community 
on the environment, and at the other end an interdependence, or symbiosis. 
Hunting societies will be placed towards the dependent or parasitic end and 
farming societies towards the symbiotic end. Hunters do little if anything to 
replenish their sources of subsistence ; they know little of conservation or selec- 
tive breeding. The farming mode involves a relationship of interdependence. 
The food grown is necessary to keep the farming society alive; but the farmers 
will till, weed, plant, water, seed, and conserve seed. The crops they raise are’ 
dependent on their activity as they are dependent on the crops. 

The mode of subsistence of the herdsmen combines both symbiotic and 
parasitic relationships with the environment. The herds supply the herdsmen 
with transport, milk, hides, wool, and meat as well as goods for exchange with 
other economies. The dried dung of the animals is collected to provide fuel for 
the camp fires. The herdsmen for their part protect the herds from predatory 
animals and from winter storms; they help the cows to calve, and the lamks to 


find the teats of the ewe through the wool. The problems connected with calv-_ 


ing and lambing are partly man-made, since the domesticated calf is in general 
larger than the wild one and parturition is thus more difficult; and the wool of 
the domestic sheep is usually longer, making for greater difficulty in the 
suckling of lambs. Relationships of mutual interdependence or symbiosis thus 
exist between herds and herdsmen. However, both herds and herdsmen are 
dependent on the supply of grasses and water, which they do nothing to 
replenish. The herding ecology is therefore a mixed one, partly symbiotic and 
partly parasitic. 


ECOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF THE NOMADIC PASTORALISTS 


The classical locus of the nomadic pasturing of herds of complex composition 
isthe arid zone of the Old World. The three geographic regions which comprise 
it—interior Asia, south-west Asia, and north Africa—form an interlinked series 
of deserts, semi-desert or desert steppes and steppes, which together constitute 
by far the greatest arid zone in the world. The mean annual precipitation 
within this zone is less than 300 millimetres; in other words, an isohyet of 
300 millimetres, or 12 inches, would embrace most of the territory of the zone. 
There are exceptional places, in the vicinity of mountain ranges and of the 
few large bodies of water, where the rainfall is greater; such exceptions, 
however, are rare and account for only a small proportion of the total surface 
area. 

The surface and sub-surface water in this region must thus be carefully 
economized by the inhabitants, as there is a constant danger of water scarcity 
and drought. The distribution of agriculture within the arid zone is limited 
by the same topographic considerations. Agriculture is found in the immediate 
vicinity of river basins, and where melt water from mountain run-offs is found, 
primarily after the spring thaws. This distribution pattern has been consid- 
erably extended by means of impressive irrigation works; nevertheless, however 
tich the return from irrigated land may be, the total proportion of land under 
irrigation is exceedingly small. 
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The drainage systems of the entire area are correlative to the precipitation 
pattern. The area is one of interior drainage; that is, the rivers rarely reach the 
sea. One may cross Asia eastwards from Anatolia without encountering , 
single river that reaches the sea until the Yellow River in west China; the 
pattern of drainage in North Africa is no less constricted; here the Nile River 
alone flows to the sea. Most of the waterways in the arid zone lose themselves 
in lakes, swamps, and sands; many are seasonal and are nothing but dry beds 
in the summer. As a consequence of the drainage pattern, the cultural relations 
throughout the area are cast in the frame of overland movements of peoples, 
goods and ideas. Three kinds of movement of this nature may be distinguished: 
1. Those which pass through the area but originate and terminate at points 

outside it. An example of this movement is found in the Silk Route of anti- 

quity between China and Byzantium through interior Asia. 

2. Those in which a point outside the area serves as one terminus and a point 
within the area as the other. An example of this kind of movement is found 
in the trade and tribute relations between China and the Turkic and Mon- 
gol nomads of the Mongolian steppes from the time of the Hsiung-nu down 
to the twentieth century. 

3. Those movements which are confined within the limits of the arid zone 
itself. Nomadism, internal exchange and political relations are examples 
of the last category. 

The importance of the area in world history from the period of classical 

antiquity down to the seventeenth century is in part derived from the depend- 

ence of the trading nations on the nomad caravans for the maintenance of 
commercial and political relations between the Far East and the Mediterra- 
nean culture areas in the face of the inadequate development of water transport. 

There are no interior waterways; ocean transport was undertaken to any 

considerable extent only from the sixteenth century onwards.! 

The inhabitants of the arid zone found that they could not systematically 
rely on the rivers and other watercourses for transport. Such rivers as there are 
do not take deep vessels of deep draft; they flood in the spring and are dry in 
the summer; in the northern parts of the steppe they are frozen in the winter. 
The larger rivers of the northern steppe, as the Ob’-Irtysh and the Yenisei, 
drain towards the Arctic. The Amur empties into the Sea of Okhotsk. Rivers 
and lakes shift their beds. Goods therefore had to be carried on the backs of 
animals and men, or hauled in barrows, carts and wagons. In order to travel, 
men either had to walk or ride. The art of riding is highly developed in this 
part of the world. 

The nomads ride on horses, camels, cattle, yak, asses or mules. Having 
taken up the idea of travel by mounting on the back of a domesticated animal 
of sufficient size (even sheep and goats are ridden by children at times), the 
pastoral nomads proceeded to apply the idea with enthusiasm in every possible 
way. This was done not only in the pursuit of serious concerns in economic 
activity, but also in the spirit of play. Many of the games of children and young 
adults involve riding, as do ceremonies of betrothal and marriage. 

The arid zone is subdivided into steppe, steppe-desert or semi-desert and 
desert. On the external margins of the arid zone is the forest steppe, merging 
into the forests of Siberia, East Asia, Europe and Central Africa; and on both 


1. Giuseppe Tucci, Le grande vie di comunicasione Europa-Asia Torino, 1958; Albert Herrmann, Die alten Sei- 
denstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, Berlin, rgro0. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


the external and internal faces of the arid zone are piedmont, mountain, river 
basin and other well-watered natural regions. 

It should be understood that the classification of any locality under these 
broad rubrics is subject to some flexibility, since a number of topographic and 
climatological features are combined in the definitions: precipitation pattern, 
drainage plant cover, faunal composition, altitude, latitude, and soil physics 
and chemistry. 

The arid zone may be divided into two basic types: a region of severe winter 
cold to the east of the Caspian Sea, stretching from Kazakhstan to East Turk- 
estan, Mongolia and Tibet; and a region of relatively mild winters and 
extremely hot summers to the south of the Caspian Sea, stretching from Iran, 
Afghanistan and West Pakistan west to the Atlantic Ocean. In both regions, 
the problems of aridity are increased by evaporation of water in summer. The 
herds must therefore disperse in this season: the amount of feed and water in a 
given unit of territory may support a more limited number of livestock in the 
summer than in the winter. Both the livestock and the human populations are 
at their maximum density in the winter and the early spring. At this time, the 
amount of water in frost and subsequent thaw is higher than in the summer and 
early fall. Moreover, the herds concentrate their numbers in the cold season 
for protection against the winter storms in the cold steppe. The Bedouin 
gather around oases and water holes in the summer, when water is at its 
scarcest.? 

The growing season of the grasses commences later in the year in high 
altitudes than in the plain. For this reason, the nomads who have access to 
mountain meadow pastures take their herds there in the summer; but they 
must leave as soon as the growing season is over because movements in the 
mountain regions are restricted by the terrain to the passes which are few and 
where fodder is in short supply. As soon as the plant cover is grazed or browsed 
over, the herd must descend. 

This necessity was observed by the present writer during the summer 
of 1958 in the mountains of Iran. In this area there are two nomadic pastoral 
peoples, the Gashgai and the Baseri. The Gashgai are a Turkic people and the 
Baseri an Arab people. The Gashgai and the Baseri bring their herds to the 
upland pastures north and east of Shiraz in the summer; and they winter in the 
vicinity of the Persian Gulf. They usually begin their winter move in September 
or October; but in 1958 they began their move to the winter quarters in mid- 
August because of a drought in that year. 

Man and herds are dependent on the grasses; the grasses and plant cover 
generally are in turn dependent on water, soil factors and topographic features. 
The grasses return annually after having been eaten down and trampled by 
the herds. Wells and other water sources are also trampled at times into shape- 
less muddy wastes by the herds, and then dried out in the sun. The water in 
sources thus used and misused may turn brackish in combination with the 
salts and alkalis characteristically found in the soils of the arid zone. The water 
sources are reshaped during the part of the year in which they are not in use. 

There are several explanations of the possible emergence of the nomadic 
pastoral pattern. The first hypothesis is that the early nomadic pastoralists 
discovered by observation, something of the nature of the annual cycle of 
renewal and maintained confidence in their predictions that food supplies 


1. See H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, London, 1949. 
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and water were to be found if the herds were led to pasture over the route 
followed the preceding year. 

There is an alternative hypothesis: the herds of domesticated stock followed 
the nomadic round of their ancestral forms in statu naturae. The wild sheep, 
goats, horses, and cattle all move from place to place and return, according to 
the seasons.! Thus, their movements are also cyclical. The domesticated stock 
have a predisposition to nomadize. There is no doubt of the cyclical movements 
of the wild species. The difficulty of this alternative hypothesis lies in the 
consideration that the movements of domesticated herds are co-ordinated by 
herdsmen, and must necessarily be so. Wild horses travel more swiftly than do 
sheep; domesticated animals must accommodate their rates of travel to each 
other; the herdsmen see to this. Moreover, domestication displaces the habitat 
of the species to some extent. In order to make wider use of the natural resources 
available to them, herdsmen have brought about a considerable broadening 
of the habitats of the domesticated herds by comparison with the wild forms 
of the same species. Horses and cattle in the domesticated state pasture not 
only in the same habitat as the wild equines and bovines but also in hotter 
and drier areas. Goats and camels in the domesticated state pasture in 
colder and wetter conditions than the wild animals, as well as in the same 
habitat. The pasturing ranges of all forms of stock are extended under 
domestication, 

The two hypotheses differ only in their approach to the same underlying 
factor, namely the seasonality of the natural conditions favourable to the 
maintenance of human life and the life of wild and domesticated ungulates in 
the arid zone. The herdsmen’s observation of seasonal change and annual 
renewal made their nomadic ecological pattern possible. At the same time, 
they made use of the adaptive responses of the fauna native to the region— 
responses which are related to the determinants of natural movements of 
the fauna. These movements were subjected to a certain variation by the 
cultural evolution of the nomads: the formation of domesticated herds of 
complex composition required mutual adjustments in the movement of the 
individual species of domesticated stock, and of man. 

The nature of the terrain imposes its influence on the nomadic patterns 
of the pastoralists. Where there is ready access to mountain pastures, the dis- 
tance travelled by the nomads in their annual rounds may be considerably 
smaller than the distance traversed by those whose habitat is limited 
entirely to steppe. The degree of variation in ecological sub-regions is far 
greater in mountain terrain than in the plain. For this reason, the Kirghiz 
nomads of the Alai-Pamir ranges travel a short distance—no more than 
50 kilometres; the Kazakhs of the level steppe travel as much as 100 kilo- 
metres from winter camp to summer pasture. However, in the case of the 
exceptionally rich mountain pasturage of the Susamyr plateau in central 
Kirghizia, some nomadic communities travel as much as 300 kilometres to 
pasture their herds during the summer.? 

The Khalkha Mongols of Outer Mongolia place an equally high value on 
the upland pastures of the Khangai Mountains in north central Mongolia 
which provide the most favourable grazing conditions in that country. In these 


tw ishi Kinji, N dism, an ecological interpretation’, in: Silver Jubilee Volume, Zinbun—Kagaku— 
Kenkyusyo, Kyoto University, 1954. 

2. B. B. Karp and I, E. Suslov, Sovremennyi Kishlak Sredney Azii, Volume 10, Tashkent, 1927; L, Krader, 
‘Ecology of Central Asian Pastoralism’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 11, No. 4, 1955. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


jatitudes, a temperature inversion which warms the atmosphere close to the 
ound in relatively high altitudes lengthens the growing season of the grasses 
and adds to the comfort of herds and men. 

The length of the growing season is a dominant factor in the nomadic 
round. Thus, in most of Outer Mongolia there are less than five months of 
frost-free weather, with which the growing season is roughly correlated. The 
growing season in Kazakhstan is more than a month longer; in Turkmenia, 
the growing season is over seven months long. However, in Turkmenia as 
well as in Iran and Afghanistan, the problem of evaporation is a graver one in 
the summer than it is in Mongolia." 


FARMING IN THE ARID ZONE; SUPPLEMENTARY ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NOMADS 


Farming in the acid zone has reached its highest development as a result of 
the practice of irrigation in the great river valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, and the Zerafshan and Fergana valleys of Russian Turkestan. 
There is a second type of farming practised without the aid of any water 
control: farmers plant along slopes rendered fertile by spring melt water. 
This, however, is a risky enterprise because the very water which enriches the 
growing potentialities of the soil at the same time erodes it and deposits the 
soil at the base of the slopes. 

Both these types are practised by sedentary farming communities; the latter 
type, called bugara in Turkestan, requires shifting of the sown area after a 
number of years when the erosive processes make agriculture impracticable. 
The cultivation practices of the nomads are limited in extent and in quality. 
The raising of crops is a supplementary form of subsistence for them. The 
habitat of the nomads has a strong influence on the amount and type of 
agriculture practised. Agriculture among upland and highland pastoralists is 
exceedingly limited, if it exists at all: the Kirghiz of the Alai-Pamirs, the Altai 
Turks and the Mongols of Outer Mongolia practise little or no agriculture. 
The nomadic Kazakhs of Kazakhstan, the Turkmens and Karakalpaks have 
developed the cultivation of the soil. To a somewhat higher degree the Gashgais 
and Baluchis of Iran, and the Arabs of the desert do not practise agriculture 
as a supplementary economic activity: among these peoples, agriculture is 
either a major economic activity, with marketing of crops, or it is not practised 
at all.? 

The agriculture of the Kazakhs in the nineteenth century was undertaken 
on the high (bank) side of a river, the shoal or low-lying side being subject to 
flooding. Not all families planted fields in crops. A few of the wealthier families 
of that period did so; and also certain families who could spare members to 
remain behind at the winter camp when the main body of the community 
took the herds to the summer pastures. 

The implements used by the nomads were exceedingly few and simple: a 
plough which cut out a shallow and uneven furrow, drawn by a pair of horses, 
oxen or camels; and a small sickle or a knife for harvesting the crops. The soil 


1. L. Krader, op. cit. 
2. Wilhelm Radloff, Aus Sibirien, Volume 1; L. Krader, op. cit.; Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, Die Bedui 


Volume 1, Leipzig, 1939. 
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was not harrowed, as they did not possess any implement for this purpose, 
Instead, horses with branches tied to their tails were driven over the field to 
break up the clods turned by the plough. A word about the ploughing. To the 
nineteenth century husbandman, a shallow and uneven furrow was a sign of 
poor farming technique. An uneven furrow makes for poor soil economy and 
minimizes the return from the given area for planting. However, it is now 
recognized that in many marginal soils, and precisely in the kinds of so:] 
available to the nomads, a shallow furrow is necessary: the topsoil is thin, and 
the subsoil is poor. A deep furrow will turn up the subscii and reduce the 
quality of the topsoil, poor and thin as the latter may be. 

The number of crops sown by the Kazakhs represented a marked shrinking 
of the range of crops planted by the full-time farmers of the Old World. Wheat, 
millet, and peas formed the basic crops—more rarely rye was grown, and still 
more rarely rice.! It has been suggested that this pattern reflects in part the 
impact of acculturation or of culture contact with farming peoples. However, 
in the nineteenth century, the only new acculturation factor introduced was 
that of the Russian advance into Central Asia or West Turkestan. Furthermore, 
rice culture was not introduced by the Russians into Central Asia; and one 
of the areas in which nomadic agriculture was reported is in the middle steppes 
between Ayaguz and Kopal where culture contact with the Russians was 
superficial until a generation after Radloff wrote the ethnographic report 
cited above. Again, notices of agriculture are found in the accounts of travellers 
through the nomadic territories from Marco Polo to the present time. 

The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush are nomads whose chief concern is the raising 
of cattle, sheep and goats. With the aid of oxen they till the narrow terraces 
of their domain as a supplementary activity.? 

Hunting is an important supplementary economic activity of the nomads. 
This is primarily the concern of the males members of the societies. The chief 
objects of the hunt are deer, wild fowl and wild breeds of the species which 
have been domesticated. These are hunted for meat and hides and skins. 
The pelts of fur-bearing animals are sought in the cold steppes, where the 
marmot abounds. The dog is an important hunting animal. 

Hunting raises a related problem of capturing and taming animals. Until 
recent decades, the nomads hav» been able to capture wild horses, asses, 
camels, and other species, and ‘iave interbred them with their domesticated 
stock. Of late, however, the wild herds have tended to disappear. In the study 
of domestication, four categories of stock must be distinguished: first, the 
domesticated animal proper, which has been bred in captivity; second, the 
wild form; third, the wild form which has been captured and accustomed to 
live in the neighbourhood of man, i.e. tamed; and fourth, the feral form, 
which is the domesticated or tamed form become wild. Unfortunately, records 
of early practices in breeding were not carefully kept, and only a general idea 
regarding the breeding practices of past centuries can be reconstructed. It 
is probable that domesticated, wild, tamed, and feral forms of the individual 
species were interbred. By the middle of the twentieth century, these practices 
have become part of the past historical record. There are few, if any, wild 
or feral herds of domesticated species left in the zone of the complex nomadic 
pastoralists. 


1. Wilhelm Radloff, op. cit. 
2. Carleton S. Coon, Caravan, New York, 1951 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


Fishing is a minor supplementary economic activity of the nomads, chiefly 
because there are few large bodies of water (lakes and seas) and few year- 
round watercourses in the arid zone. However, the nomads in the vicinity of 
the Aral and Caspian Seas practise fishing; and so do nomads in the vicinity 
of the great rivers. 

Pig-raising is not a significant supplementary economic activity of the 
nomads. First of all, it should be borne in mind that the traditional religion 
of the vast majority of the nomads of the arid zone here discussed is Islam, 
and to them the pig is abhorrent. Secondly, the pig cannot be made to conform, 
with any hope of economic return, to the nomadic pattern of the pastoralists 
of the area. ‘The pig is a slow-moving animal whose native habitat and food 
are quite different from those of the pastoral herds. Pigs have been introduced 
into the arid zones of late by Chinese and Russian settlers in their respective 
areas. 

The nomads have been able to supplement their economic activity as 
caravan drivers. They are an important factor in the circulation of goods in 
all parts of the arid zone and in neighbouring territories. Of late the nomads 
have found related employment as teamsters in the oil installations which have 
developed in the arid zone: Iran, Iraq and in the Arabian peninsula generally. 
They may shift to the cities, and work there as teamsters as well. For example, 
Kalmuks from the region of the lower Volga and the North Caspian plain 
found employment in the nineteen-twenties as teamsters in Belgrade, main- 
taining a continuity in their cultural role in the face of radical change in the 
environment. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE NOMADIC PASTORALISTS, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The nomadic pastoralists of the middle of the twentieth century have suffered 
a severe restriction of their habitat. Their way of life has been radically changed 
throughout many of their present and former territories. One of the reasons 
for this is the competition for land with the farmers. Herding is an extensive 
exploitation of the soil; farming is intensive. The farming settlement pattern 
has a higher population density than the nomadic. Representative human 
population densities in the twentieth century under various pastoral conditions 
are the following: 

High. (a) Arakhangay, Outer Mongolia—1.4 per square kilometre; 
(b) Susamyr plateau, Kirghizia—2.6 per square kilometre. Both are upland 
grassy steppe. 

Moderate. (a) Kenimekh, Kazakhstan—o.g per square kilometre; (b)Southern 
Turkmenia—o.8 per square kilometre. Kenimekh is semi-desert; Southern 
Turkmenia is oasis and desert. 

Low. (a) Altai Mountains—o.2 per square kilometre; (b) Badakhshan, Tadji- 
kistan—o.4 per square kilometre; (c) Gobi, Mongolia—o.25 per square 
kilometre. The Altai and Badakhshan are high mountain regions; the Gobi 
is semi-desert.! 

Farming densities in the delta of the Amu-Darya and in the Fergana valley 

during the nineteen-twenties, prior to the present period of collectivization 

in Soviet history ranged between 48 and 52 inhabitants per square kilometre. 


pp Krader, op. cit. 
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Thus, traditional irrigation farming densities in interior Asia are twenty 
times higher than those of pastoral nomadism even under favourable conditions, 

The herdsmen occupy territory which is in the main unfavourable to farming 
except under intensive irrigation. However, there are pastoral territoric 
bordering on the farming domain into which farming can be and has been 
extended. Examples of such territories are: the region immediately beyond th: 
Great Wall of China, a rich grassland; the lower Volga region; and northem 
Kazakhstan. These are areas of the highest competition between nomadic 
pastoralists and sedentary farmers. By the twentieth century, the competition 
had ended; the farmers had won. 

The nomads of Egypt are no longer a factor to be reckoned with. By the 
nineteen-twenties, go per cent of them had made the transition to sedentary 
agriculture, with stock raising as a supporting activity. The same transformation 
was made by the nomads of Turkey under Mustafa Kemal. In Iran, a large 
number of the Bakhtiari, a people with a high development of nomadic 
pastoralism, have settled farming and a mixed economy at the present time: 
the Gashgais have made the transition to a mixed farming and herding 
economy in a more limited degree: here the nomads are still the large majority 
of the people. The Kurds of Iran and Iraq have undergone a change similar 
to that of the Bakhtiari. In the Arabic lands of South-west Asia, the proportion 
of nomads who have taken up a mixed economy is increasing although it is 
relatively small compared with that of Egypt. At the same time the constitution 
of the herds of the Arab mixed farmer-herdsman has shifted from a predon- 
inance of camels to goats. The pattern of transition for most of the present 
and erstwhile nomadic pastoral peoples is indicated by these transformations. 

Mongolia is perhaps the last country of Asia in which nomadic pastoralism 
continues in relatively undiminished and unchanged form, and dominates 
the national economy.’ The Baluchis, who occupy south-eastern Iran and 
neighbouring parts of Afghanistan and Pakistan, maintain a predominantly 
nomadic pastoral economy of traditional type. The transformation of nomadic 
life in Afghanistan, Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia is proceeding 
at a slow pace, or else is not taking place ai all. 

The nomadic pastoral economy is characterized by a low outlay of labour 
and capital. The return from such an outlay is relatively high compared to 
the return which the farmers of Asia get when reckoned against their outlay 
of labour and capital. The pastoral material culture and technology of the 
nomads is exceedingly simple: a circular leather lassoo, a whip, a knife to 
make a mark of ownership of the stock; little beside these. 

There is little knowledge of selective breeding and little knowledge of 
improvements on the land to provide more water and better grass. There is a 
good command of the techniques of parturition; but there are few of the 
veterinary skills required to control disease, and above all, no means of con- 
trolling livestock epidemics. Some of these technical skills have come to the 
nomads in the twentieth century from Europe and America, after the process 
of contraction of the nomadic territories was under way. 

Despite the fact that the nomads have a high return for a low expenditure 
of labour and capital, and despite the fact that much of their territory is of 
limited use for anything else today, they now occupy only shrinking enclaves 


1. I. F. Shul’zhenko, Zhivotnovodstvo Mongol’skoy Navodonoy Respubliki, Moscow-Leningrad, 1954 (Trudy 
Mongol’skoy Komissit, Volume 61.) 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


where once they occupied sub-continents. There are a number of reasons for 

this: 

1, The nomads have lost many of their best pastoral regions: the grasslands 
beyond the Great Wall, north Kazakhstan, the lower Volga, among others. 
If they had no other means of subsistence, they had to maintain their 
numbers on a smaller territory of poorer quality than formerly. But this 
proved unfeasible for many nomads. Therefore, a number shifted to a 
mixed pastoral and farming economy in the nomadic territory, thus 
taking further lands away from the traditional nomadic pattern—a 
spiralling process which continued to a point at which stabilization was 
reached. A limit to this process was imposed by the amount of land which 
could be used for nothing but pasture. 

9, Considerable pressure has been exerted by the central governments of 
various nations of Asia to persuade the nomads to settle down. A nomadic 
community adds to the administrative problems of a modern nation- 
state: education, tax collection, justice, military organization, are but a 
few of the areas in which it is more advantageous for a State to have a fixed 
population than a wandering one. The nomadic peoples have a degree of 
autonomy which interferes with the efficient functioning of the State. 

3. The development of urban employment opportunities and of opportunities 
in extractive industries in rural places has drained a part of the nomadic 
labour force. Moreover, the development of extractive industries in the 
arid zone (oil, copper, chemicals) has brought industry to the nomads, 
and taken away more of their lands and manpower. 

4. The traditional relations between nomads and farmers have changed. 
The political systems of the past, the traditional raiding patterns of herdsmen 
against farmers, the economic relations of exchange, exist no longer. Thus, 
the setting for the first three changes enumerated lies in a broader sphere 
of social and cultural change under way in Asia and Africa. 

The process of contraction of the nomadic domain and economy and the 

expansion of neighbouring territories in population size and economy will 

probably continue into the foreseeable future. We may not anticipate the 
disappearance of the nomads. However, the process of change in the world 
will have its impact on the nomads, their numbers, and their culture. 

From the viewpoint of the nomads, the loss of economic and political 
autonomy, and hence of cultural autonomy, may prove disastrous to their 
morale. The loss of a sense of integrity or integration as a cultural whole 
inevitably follows upon the loss of autonomy in structure and function. There 
are two major problems thus posed to the nomads and to the interested 
observer of their fate: 

1. A problem of the conservation of a culture, an economy and a resource 
pattern. The nomads have an ancient and productive relationship with 
their environment. This adaptation to their rigorous habitat maintains 
the morale of a group which performs an important and useful function 
in regions which are of highly limited utility, that is, regions with few 
feasible alternative uses. The deculturation of the nomads may destroy 
not only their economy, but also a mode of exploitation of an invaluable 
resource pattern. An understanding of the arid lands and of their economic 
and human potentials is therefore a matter of real necessity. 

Future planning must take into account, the continued functioning of 
enclaves of nomads and their terrain. The nomads must be taught how to 
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meet the demands of their economy in the face of new techniques made 
available to them: veterinary science, selective breeding, improved feed 
and storage, and related matters of economic development. 
An acculturation problem. Those nomads who make the shift to agriculture, 
or to a mixed agricultural-pastoral economy with a sedentary base, or els 
to industry, must be helped to do so in the smoothest manner possible. 
At the same time those nomads who maintain their traditional culture 
must be given educational, technological, and medical services which can 
help them in their accommodation to current problems. Their intellectual 
and political leaders must be given full scope and opportunities for develop- 
ment. Thus they must be able to reach the outside world and engage in 
two-way communication on all possible levels. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF NOMADS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


A. TuRSUNBAYEV and A. PoTaPpov 


Until relatively recently, there were about ten million people living in the 
territory now included in the Soviet Union who led a nomadic or semi-nomadic 
life with extensive livestock-breeding as their main economic activity. They 
included various large and small nationalities, peoples who differed in language 
and ethnic origin, inhabiting chiefly the vast dry steppes of the Asian and 
European continents. Among those who continued to breed livestock and to 
live a nomadic life were the Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Karakalpaks, Turkmenians, 
large groups of Uzbeks and Bashkirians, Nogais, Karachais, Balkarians, Altais, 
and others that belonged to the Turkic language group. Of the Mongolian 
language nationalities, those who lived thus were the Kalmyks and Buryats, 
and of the Iranian language group—the Kurds, Jemshids, Khazars and 
Baluchi. 

A common characteristic of all the nationalities that preserved their 
extensive livestock-breeding economy and nomadic life was their economic 
and cultural backwardness as compared with peoples who lived a settled life 
and engaged in agriculture. This backwardness had come about gradually 
in the course of history. 

Most of the nomads of the Turkic and Mongolian language groups who 
lived on the present territory of the U.S.S.R. were the descendants of the 
ancient nomadic livestock-breeders of Central Asia. Their distant ancestors 
had succeeded in acquiring, for the purposes of habitation, tremendous areas 
of unoccupied plains, deserts and mountain valleys in Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. 

After deciding upon their winter pasture lands they developed extensively 
the breeding of grazing animals which, for many centuries, served as the 
means of subsistence of millions of people. The nomads of Central Asia and the 
vast steppes adjacent to it made a considerable contribution to the history 
of the culture of mankind. 

But in this type of animal husbandry there were certain factors which were 
to retard the economic and cultural development of the Turkic and Mongoliax 
nomads. How did it come about that nomadic livestock breeding, the origin 
and growth of which had been accompanied by the intensive development 
of productive forces in the earlier stage of the socio-economic life of these 
tribes and peoples, was later to become the cause of its prolonged stagnation? 
The basic resources of the nomads are their flocks and herds, but because of 
the low degree of technique in the animal husbandry practised, the reproduc- 
tion of the stocks depended completely on the natural conditions. A certain 
degree of development of labour productivity and the efforts of man in a 
nomadic livestock-breeding economy were sufficient to ensure an increase in 
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and the maintenance of large herds (especially during the winter) only if the J era! 
climatic conditions were favourable. Unfavourable climatic conditions always J con 
resulted in the mass destruction of the cattle and, consequently, in the impoy- S 
erishment and complete ruin of thousands upon thousands of nomads, | ¢C® 
Sometimes tremendous herds scattered over large stretches of land would | whi 
perish within a few days as a result of the snowdrifts that are frequent in winter J SUT 
in Central Asia and the adjacent plains. Sheep and goats would die under } cha 
the snow, while the cattle would lose their way and would be unable to get at E 
the grass through the deep snow. The low standards of farming technique | of ' 
among these people is clearly evidenced by the fact that no winter supplies | gt 


of fodder were stored up for the livestock against the periods of shortage that tot 
frequently occurred as a result of the unfavourable natural conditions. The | 0 § 
technical backwardness of the nomads was also manifest in the fact that they aris 
were unable to build even temporary shelters to protect their stock in case of life 
bad weather. They were also helpless to combat the epidemics of all kinds 7 
which could carry off millions of animals in a very short time. These factors cor 
lowered the quality of the livestock and reduced their numbers, so that the tiv 
rapid natural reproduction rate of certain species of animals was often com- we 
pletely nullified. rig 

The tremendous losses of livestock from natural causes first undermined the an 
economic position of the nomads of average means, to say nothing of the ad: 
poorer people. The economy of those who were more well-to-do, especially the oe 
feudal tribal aristocracy, suffered very little in such years chiefly because the ha 
winter pastures, where the climatic conditions were most favourable, belonged wh 
to them. Of great significance in preserving the livestock was the fact that the the 
rich nomads would send their herds during the winter to different parts of the the 
winter pastures, so that in the event of a natural calamity some of the stock hes 
remained intact. 

During the summer grazing period the backward technique characteristic me 
of the nomad economy wasevident chiefly in areas where there were insufficient dey 
natural supplies of water for the animals. The pasture and the number of bu 
animals grazing on it were directly dependent upon the number and capacity am 
of the wells that were dug. do 

The low level of development of labour among the nomad livestock breeders de 
could be seen in their ways of obtaining and processing the products of their an 
flocks and herds. Dairy cattle were milked only during the summer season, and no 
the amount of milk obtained was exceedingly low. Furthermore, milk could we 
be preserved only in a sour state. Thus even the large livestock-breeding the 
groups were not interested, economically, in raising the milk yield or in 
specializing their herds for that purpose. im 


The processing of the hides, wool and hair was also conducted by primitive, 
household, manual methods and satisfied only the most modest demands of the 
economy and way of life the nomads. As there were no markets which might 
demand these raw materials, the nomad livestock breeders naturally did not 
attempt to sell their stock alive. A feature of the nomadic livestock-breeding 
economy was its low income and large expenditure of labour. 

The stagnation in the development of productive forces among the nomad 
livestock-breeders continued for many centuries. The material and technical 
bases of this type of activity remained fundamentally unchanged for several 
thousands of years. The production experience and knowledge connected 
with livestock-breeding and the nomadic life were handed down from gen- | 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


eration to generation in practically identical form; nor did the material _ 
conditions to which they applied undergo any change. 

Soviet historical scientists were the first to investigate and describe the socio- 
economic relations among the nomad livestock-breeders. These relations, 
which were essentially feudal, were aggravated by numerous patriarchal 
survivals and in Soviet historical literature have come to be known as patriar- 
chal-feudal relations.! 

Backwardness and stagnation were inherent features not only of the economy 
of the nomads, but also of their everyday life and culture. As a rule entire 
groups of nomads would have to follow the herds, for many hands were needed 
to take care of them. Under such conditions it was impossible for the people 
to settle and, therefore, permanent economic and cultural centres could not 
arise. The nomadic way of life left its impress on the entire social and family 
life of the livestock-breeders. 

The people lived, especially in winter, in small separate groups and at 
considerable distances from one another. Their social organization, administra- 
tive structure, their homes, household goods, clothing, and means of travel 
were all subordinated to the main task—that of adapting themselves to the 
rigours of a nomadic existence. The life of the people was extremely difficult, 
and it stagnated in its traditional forms. No matter how the wandering herdsmen 
adapted their thick felt tents to the climatic conditions, they were still insuffi- 
cient shelters in winter for they were heated only by an open fire which also 
had to serve for the preparation of food. There was practically no light; 
what little was admitted came into the tént through the hole made to evacuate 
the smoke. Even in their tents the people had tow ear heavy coats throughout 
the winter. The cold and the constant smoke from the fire was bad for the 
health of those who lived there, especially the children. 

The higher rulers of the nomads, the khans, bais, and others, took no 
measures whatsoever to improve the living conditions of the people, who were 
dependent on and subordinate to them. They themselves led a semi-nomadic 
but luxurious life. They owned and controlled vast stretches of pasture land 
and other territory where the nomads roamed, and they also possessed tremen- 
dous herds which were tended by those members of their tribes who were 
dependent on them. They therefore jealously protected the conservative order 
and nomad traditions. They were content with the economic instability of the 
nomads who were dependent on them, for they were always able to find 
workers, whom they did not have to pay, among the herdsmen who had lost 
their means of livelihood. 

The above-mentioned nomad peoples voluntarily joined the Russian State 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’, when their social 


1. See, for instance, History of the Kazakh S.S.R., Volume 1, Alma-Ata, 1957; S. Z. Zimanov, Social Order of the 
Kazakhs in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century, Alma-Ata, 1958; History of Kirghizia, Volume 1, Frunze, 
1956; Essays on the History of the Bashkirian A.S.S.R., Volume 1, Part 1, Ufa, 1956; History of the Buryat- 
Mongolian A.S.S.R., Volume 1, Ulan-Ude, 1951; L. P. Potapov, Essays on the History of the Altais, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1953; B. Y. Vladimirtsov, Social Order of the Mongols, Leningrad, 1934; S. P. Tolstov, ‘The Origin 
of Feudalism in Nomad Livestock-Breeding Societies’, in: Basic Problems of the Origin and Development of 
Feudal Society, Moscow-Leningrad, 1934; P. Pogorelsky and V. Batrakov, Economy of a Nomad Village in 
Kirghizstan, Moscow, 1930; L. P. Potapov, ‘Early Forms of Feudal Relations among the N ds’, Ti ctt 
(Khakass Scientific Research Institute of Language, Literature and History), Abakan, 1947; ibid, On the 
Essence of Patriarchal-Feudal Relations among the Nomad Peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Moscow, 1954 
(Questions of History, No. 6); A. N. Bernshtam, Essay on the History of the Huns, Leningrad, 1951; and others. 
The most numerous of these, the Kazakhs and Kalmyks, joined the Russian State in the eighteenth century; 
the Bashkirs in the sixteenth century, the Buryats in the seventeenth century, the Kirghiz, Turkmenians and 
Karakalpaks in the nineteenth century, etc. 
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structure and the level of their economy, culture and living conditions were 
as we have described them in this article. 

The tsarist government introduced a number of measures directed toward; 
changing the nomads’ manner of life. Such, for instance, were the reforms of 
1867-68, which affected the interests of over three million Kazakhs, the provi- 
sional regulations of 1869 regarding the Kirghiz, and a number of other 
reforms. The essence of these government measures consisted in the intro. 
duction of a uniform administrative system among the nomads, which dealt 
a heavy blow to the former patriarchal-feudal order. Their entire territory was 
declared State property. The pastures, nomad lands and other lands were 
made. over to the nomad communes, the activities of which were to be deter- 
mined by the ‘customs of the people’. 

Although the land was declared State property, it virtually remained in the 
hands of the upper feudal classes, as before. The average nomads gained 
nothing from this inasmuch as the Russian tsarist State took away a great deal 
of their land and later used it for settlement by Russian peasants, the first 
lands to be taken being the most valuable—those suitable for agriculture and 
for growing hay crops. The nomad Kazakhs were divided up into territorial 
units: regions, districts, and volosts. Elected representatives were placed at 
the head of the districts and volosts. These posts were immediately occupied by 
the wealthy local bais. All of this led to great confusion as regards the traditional 
use of the land by the nomads. Numerous conflicts arose, both among the 
nomads themselves and between the various groups and between the nomads 
and the Russian settlers. The tsarist government encouraged national 
friction between the Kazakhs and the settlers and exploited any discord that 
arose. 

A large number of the feudal lords came to some agreement with the tsarist 
administration at the expense of the economic and political interests of their 
fellow tribesmen and succeeded in preserving their superior economic posi- 
tions. The ordinary nomads continued to suffer as before. 

Yet despite the increased exploitation and impoverishment of the working 
people, the period when they constituted part of tsarist Russia proved to 
have a favourable influence on the life of the nomad and semi-nomad peoples. 
It was during this period that the nomads began to climb out of their age-old 
stagnation. The new socio-economic processes which resulted from their 
living conditions in the centralized Russian multi-national State, developing 
along the path of capitalism, exerted a favourable influence upon the entire 
economic, social, and cultural life of the nomads. 

Various government measures also contributed to this. As a result, the role 
and influence of the feudal aristocracy (who represented archaic traditions) 
in the social and economic life of the nomads were weakened, and through 


trade relations the stock-raising economies were drawn into the all-Russian © 


economy. One of the most significant factors in the development of the 
economy and in the improvement of the cultural and living conditions of the 
nomads was their contact with the Russian working peasantry, who had been 
moved over from the central regions of Russia. One of the results of this 
contact was that part of the nomad population, and particularly numbers 
of Kazakhs, settled down on the land and engaged in agriculture. The first to 
undertake this new form of life were the nomad livestock-breeders who had 
been ruined by some misfortune. 

Villages, and, in some places, small towns, which became local economic 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


and cultural centres, began to appear in the steppes and mountains, where 
formerly there had been only nomad camps. The tsarist government took 
certain measures to organize education and mail services in districts inhabited 
by nomads. For instance, primary schools where Russian and Kazakh children 
studied together were opened in the district towns of Kazakhstan. Kazakh 
children were permitted to study in Russian village schools. Despite the fact 
that these schools were not numerous and studies there were poorly organized, 
they nevertheless made it possible for a certain section of the nomad peoples 
to receive some education. At the same time these schools helped various 
nomad peoples to learn the Russian language, and this, in turn, contributed to 
the development of their economic and cultural ties with the Russian people. 
Medical services, though only in embryonic form, were introduced and 
proved of value for the nomads. The same can be said of veterinary aid. 
Mention must also be made of the fact that the mining of various mineral 
ores and coal was undertaken, even if on a small scale. This industry quickly 
attracted some of the poorer nomads. Thus in an elementary form, a working 
class appeared among such nomadic and semi-nomadic livestock-breeding 
peoples as the Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Turkmenians and Bashkirians. Railways, 
for example the Siberian and Central Asian railways, began to be laid across 
some nomad areas. A capitalist type of organization, which penetrated the 
areas inhabited by the nomads, hastened the process of class stratification and 
contributed to the awakening of a class consciousness among the poorest 
nomads. 

Nevertheless the nomad and semi-nomad peoples, during the period when 
they were part of tsarist Russia, remained, for the most part, very backward 
politically, economically and culturally. The measures taken by the tsarist 
government by no means solved the problem of radically improving their 
living conditions. Their economy was still dominated by extensive pasture 
livestock-breeding, which favoured the preservation of their archaic nomadic 
way of life. Their cultural level remained extremely low. There were almost 
no literate people at all, they had no national written language and literature, 
no theatres, let alone such developed national art forms as music, painting 
and sculpture. Although they lived side by side with peoples who had a certain 
amount of culture, most of them had never seen a locomotive, a printed book, 
or a newspaper. It is true that talented individuals who had managed to 
obtain an education and progressive figures, enlighteners of their pecple, 
appeared among such peoples as the Kazakhs, Kirghiz and Buryats. But, 
needless to say, the efforts of these individuals could accomplish little to raise 
the cultural level of their people as a whole. 

With the establishment of a Soviet State system, however, the radical 
reconstruction of the economy and the development of the culture of the 
nomad livestock-breeders of the U.S.S.R. acquired the significance of an 
important State responsibility, which demanded immediate attention. The 
Communist Party and the Soviet government, on the basis of the theory of 
scientific socialism and the fundamental principles of the Leninist national 
policy (the right of nations to self-determination and independent State 
existence), drew up concrete measures the clearly-stated purpose of which 
was to eradicate for all time the political, economic and cultural backwardness 
of the nomad peoples and to help them reach the level of the more highly 
developed peoples of Russia. The Tenth Congress of the CPSU (March 1921) 
passed a special resolution on this matter. It spoke of the need to help the 
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nomads free themselves from the rich colonizers, to provide land for all the 
working people, who had been deprived of their lands by the tsarist government, 
It was suggested that a State system should be developed giving due consider. 
ation to the national characteristics and living conditions of these peoples, 
that the existing organs of authority in which the national languages were 
used should be maintained, as also should the courts, administration and 
economic organs, all of which were conducted by people who understood the 
life and psychology of the local populations. It was also recommended that 
the local proletariat though few in number, should be given a part in the work 
of the governing bodies. 

As regards the economy of the people, it was proposed that agriculture 
should be developed among the nomads, based on the planned, socialist 
cultivation of the soil and a transition from a nomadic form of life to a settled 
life on the land. The task set was to develop, in a planned way, the various 
branches of industry, to develop education on a large scale by setting up 
general educational, professional and technical schools, and a series of courses 
that would be conducted in the native language of the people concerned. The 
training of national personnel, especially for educational and also for adminis. 
trative work and the training of skilled workers were considered to be practical 
tasks of primary importance. The decision of the Tenth Congress also spoke 
of the creation of a national press, the organization of clubs, a theatre and 
other cultural and educational institutions, in all of which work would be 
conducted in the native language of each group. Thus a detailed programme 
was outlined for the improvement of the living conditions and cultural level 
of the nomads. 

These nomadic and semi-nomadic peoples of the U.S.S.R., who had been 
so backward in the past, now received from the Soviet government their own 
State structure in the form of political and administrative autonomy. In the 
beginning of the 1920s the peoples who had preserved their nomadic or semi- 
nomadic livestock-breeding economy and patriarchal manner of life were 
granted various forms of Soviet autonomy. Autonomous republics and regions 
were formed—the Bashkirian, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Turkmenian, Karakalpak, 

Kalmyk, Buryat-Mongolian, Oirot, (later changed to the Gorno-Altai), 

Yakut, Kabardino-Balkaria, Karachai, and others. Somewhat later, as their 

economy and culture developed successfully, some autonomous regions and 

republics were transformed into autonomous and Union republics. The 

flexibility and diversity of the forms of Soviet State autonomy made it possible 

to take into consideration all the differences in the economic and cultural 

level of development of all Soviet peoples, and all the diversity in their national 

characteristics. 

The Soviet government did not confine itself to creating sovereign national 

republics and regions. It set itself the task of eradicating the grievous heritage 

of the past—the economic and cultural backwardness of the nomadic and semi- 

nomadic peoples. 

The problem of radically reconstructing and rapidly developing the economy 

and raising the cultural level and living standards of the nomads in the U.S.S.R. 

was successfully solved within a very brief period, historically speaking—the 

equivalent of the life-span of one generation. This profoundly progressive process 

may be illustrated by reference to any one of these formerly nomadic peoples. 

Let us take the Kazakhs, the largest of the national groups (about four 

million people) who, during the first years of the Soviet regime, still preserved 
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the traditional features of extensive livestock-breeding and the nomadic 
way of life. In 1920 the Kazakh A.S.S.R. was formed and became part of 
the Russian Federation. Later, in 1937, it became a Union republic. As early 
as 1921, millions of hectares of land which had been taken away from the 
Kazakhs by the tsarist government were returned to them by a special decree. 
The Soviet government also helped the Kazakh republic by giving it large 
sums of money and several hundreds of thousands of tons of grain. 

In April 1924 the Soviet government issued a decree concerning the settle- 
ment of the nomad and semi-nomad population of Kazakhstan as well as 
of those Kazakhs who were already beginning to engage in agriculture. Accord- 
ing to this decree, the State assumed responsibility for all the expensesconnecied 
with this work. Those people who were desirous of engaging in agriculture 
were given credit for the purchase of agricultural equipment, and were allowed 
a period of 10 years in which to pay off this loan. For five years they were 
exempt from State and local taxation. They were also given, free of charge, 
the necessary timber to build themselves homes and farm buildings. Stocks 
of seed were provided and a comprehensive scheme of agronomical assistance 
was instituted. Within the brief period from 1924 to 1928 all the nomadic 
and semi-nomadic populations were settled on their farms. The working 
Kazakhs and especially the rural pocr received many millions of hectares of 
land, including about three million hectares of ploughland and land suitable 
for the growing of hay, which had been taken away from the feudal lords and 
bais and the colonizing upper strata. A radical measure that was of great 
political and economic significance was the confiscation of huge herds from 
the rich and their transfer to the poor farmers. 

Thus, as a result of these radical socio-economic reforms, all land within the 
Kazakh Republic was made over to the working Kazakhs, who were thus 
given an opportunity to develop their productive forces quickly and on an 
unprecedented scale. 

Large-scale grain-growing with the aid of modern techniques, the cultivation 
of industrial crops, the transformation of the backward nomadic type of 
livestock-breeding into a modern highly productive undertaking with stabling 
for the livestock and ample storage facilities for fodder, combined with the 
use of natural pastures—such was the new trend in agriculture. And in a 
historically brief period this transformation in former nomad regions was 
fully carried out. 

In the period from 1930 to 1934 alone, 25,700 nomad and semi-nomad 
Kazakh households settled on the land and joined collective farms. Over 
20,000 former nomad households were given permanent work in industrial 
enterprises and fisheries and on State farms. As was mentioned earlier, the 
Soviet State greatly helped these people by exempting them from certain 
taxes and by granting them credit. In the period 1930-32 the State spent more 
than sixty million roubles to finance building projects and to organize cultural 
and community services for the settled Kazakh population. 

The transition to a settled life on the land was accompanied by the construc- 
tion of farm, industrial and residential buildings. From 1930 to 1932 more than 
24,000 houses, about 1,000 buildings for livestock, some 500 sheds for agricul- 
tural implements, and many schools, hospitals and other medical centres 
were built with the financial aid of the Soviet government. In 1933 the State 
allocated more than 43 million roubles for these purposes, which afforded great 
help to the former nomadic and semi-nomadic population of Kazakhstan. 
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Similar aid was given by the State to the other former nomads of the Soviet 
East. 

Various types of co-operative undertaking were developed on a wide scale 
among these people. The simplest and most popular forms of co-operative 
were the consumer, credit, and supply and sales co-operatives. 

In the work of organizing co-operatives among the nomad and seni. 
nomad population account had to be taken of a number of characteristic 
features determined by local levels of economic, cultural and political develop. 
ment, as well as by national traits and everyday customs. This task was 
accomplished partly by the organization of a system of State trading stations, 
which not only engaged in trading activities but also demonstrated to the 
population the essence and significance of co-operatives and showed them 
concretely how profitable they were. 

These trading stations were organized in places where the nomad villages 
were most numerous and most permanently established. They supplied the 
population with consumer goods, and articles that were needed for livestock. 
breeding, and they purchased the products of the livestock-breeders. In s0 
doing they attempted to crowd out private individuals who bought up goods 
in order to resell them at higher prices. They also extended credit to the live- 
stock-breeders. Gradually the trading stations became permanent institutions 
with mail services, savings banks, veterinary and medical centres, and co- 
operatives for the processing of livestock products. The obvious advantages 
of such State trading centres soon made them very popular with the consumers, 
The increased material and financial aid rendered by the government to 
the nomad population, State and co-operative trade, the developing practice 
of contracting for the purchase of agricultural products, etc., stimulated the 
people to increase the quantity of marketable products. Whereas in 1924-25 
the amount of marketable livestock-products in Kazakhstan was 20.7 per 
cent, in 1927-28 it went up to 26 per cent. 

Gradually the trading stations gave way to consumers’ societies, to which 
all the goods of the trading stations were turned over. 

The various industrial co-operatives (butter, livestock, seed-growing, 
cotton-growing, etc.) served to bring about a further stage in the grouping 
of the peasant households. They had the double advantage for the peasants 
of supplying them with seed and implements and of centralizing the sale of 
their farm products. 

The peasants clearly appreciated the value of uniting in groups, for the 
small, individual peasant households would have been unable to acquire 
alone the agricultural machines which they could purchase collectively as 
members of a co-operative. The production co-operatives were important 
organizational and economic steps towards the next stage in increased 
farm productivity—the collective farms—and in the transition to the higher 
forms of collective labour. 

Agriculture (chiefly grain-growing) and livestock-breeding are the principal 
and most profitable branches of modern farming. The cultivation of the soil, 
sowing, fertilization and harvesting are all done by machine. The modern 
generation of Kazakhs has mastered all kinds of mechanized agricultural 
work. 

The rapid development of agriculture and the ploughing up of huge tracts 
of steppe land have not, however, led to a decrease in livestock-breeding. 
On the contrary, the transition from nomadic livestock-breeding to highly 
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productive cattle-raising has been facilitated. One of the reasons for this is 
that there is now a stable fodder supply for the herds during the winter period. 
The State has provided the former nomads with machinery and, as they conduct 
their agriculture collectively, this machinery is available to all. The mecha- 
nized harvesting and storing of hay, straw, and other types of fodder, and the 
use of various dry concentrated fodders in combination with summer and 
(for certain types of animals) winter grazing have helped to solve the fodder 
problem all the year round. 

The construction of winter premises for the highly productive dairy cattle, 
sheep and goats, and also for the younger animals, is proceeding very rapidly. 
Thanks to the stabling of the livestock during the winter new highly productive 
species are being bred. The transition to winter housing for livestock and the 
provision of regular supplies of fodder has rid the Kazakhs of the terrible scourge 
that had afflicted them as nomadic livestock-breeders, when whole herds 
died of exposure and starvation in the deep winter snowdrifts. Epizootic 
diseases have now vanished as a result of persistent prophylactic and thera- 
peutic veterinary work practised in collective livestock-breeding. Large herds 
are now ensured ample fodder during the winter as there is sufficient ensilage 
to supplement the natural pastures. Covered enclosures for the livestock and 
more modern structures have been put up, so that the livestock can be properly 
sheltered when the weather is bad. The shepherds are provided with heated, 
well-equipped houses. What was formerly beyond the means of the old indi- 
vidual livestock-breeders, even those who were very rich, is now accessible 
to every collective farm. 

The laborious processes in livestock-breeding, among the Kazakhs, Kirghiz 
and other former nomads, are now being mechanized. Formerly, the laborious 
work was done by hand. Now the introduction of mechanization has con- 
tributed to a great upsurge in livestock-breeding. The Kazakh, Kirghiz and 
other collective farms have recently been investing large funds in the construc- 
tion of heated cattlesheds with mechanized delivery of food and automatic 
drinking troughs. Such processes as milking cows and shearing sheep (with 
electric units) have also been mechanized. 

Wells in the summer pasture grounds are now sunk by means of drilling 
machines, and the delivery of water from the wells is effected by tractor motors. 
The new machinery has greatly increased the productivity of labour in 
livestock-breeding, has freed many hands for other agricultural work, and has 
considerably increased output. The rise of labour productivity on the Kazakh 
collective farms has enabled them to develop as multi-branch husbandries, 
with the result that their income has greatly increased. Livestock-breeding is 
now combined with the industrial processing of the products, chiefly milk, 
which is made into butter and cheese. The fundamental reconstruction of 
agriculture on the basis of collectivization and modern techniques, and 
especially the transformation of the backward nomad livestock-breeding into 
socialist livestock-breeding, have been largely responsible for the rapid 
adaptation of the nomads to a settled life on the land. This, in turn, was a 
necessary condition for the rapid rise in the cultural standards of these people 
and the introduction of modern conveniences in their everyday life. 

The setting up of modern industries on a large scale in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan has played an exceptionally important part in the history of these 
peoples. These formerly backward and remote national territories have 
become one of the important industrial regions of the U.S.S.R., with industrial 
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production figures that now surpass those of a number of capitalist countries, 


Kazakhstan, which has one-third the population of Turkey, produces 1.5 time 
as much steel as Turkey does, four times as much electric power, and extract; 
five times as much coal. 

The Soviet State has done a great deal to make use of the natural riches of 
this region industrially, with the result that hundreds of factories and plant, 
mines, railways and power stations have been built there. 

Capital investments in industry in Kazakhstan have been growing from 
year to year. For instance, in 1926-27 capital investments in heavy industry 
amounted to 27,299,000 roubles. This made it possible to produce goods to 
the value of 89 million roubles as early as 1927-28, and thus exceed the pre. 
revolutionary level of production. 

A great obstacle in the way of the development of industry and other 
branches of the national economy in Kazakhstan and throughout Central 
Asia was the extremely poor network of railways on the territory of thes 
republics. 

On 3 December 1926, the Soviet government decided to proceed with the 
building of a railway 1,500 kilometres long, which was to connect the Siberian 
railways with the Tashkent-Orenburg line, and Kazakhstan with the richest 
regions of Siberia and Central Asia. 

Construction of Turksib (Turkmenian-Siberian Railway), which was begun 
in April 1927, was completed i in a little over three years, and on 1 May 1930 
the line was opened for through traffic. 

Turksib played a very important part in the development of the productive 
forces of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, greatly helped to increase the use of 
the natural resources of the area, and contributed to the industrialization of 
these formerly backward and isolated territories. 

During the first five-year period total capital investments in Kazakhstan's 
national economy exceeded 1,500 million roubles. More than 3,000 million 
roubles were invested in the construction of industrial enterprises in Uzbekistan 
during the first and second five-year periods. 

The Russian and other peoples of the Soviet Union played an important 
part in the industrial development of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The 
largest industrial and cultural centres of the Russian Federation and the other 
republics supplied equipment and materials for the new construction projects 
of Central Asia. Skilled workers and experienced specialists were also sent 
to Central Asia from the central industrial regions of the U.S.S.R. 

One of the characteristic features of the first and second pre-war five-year 
periods was the tremendous scope of industrial development in the national 
republics and regions of Central Asia. During these years more than 120 new 
large industrial enterprises were put into operation in Kazakhstan, and 
hundreds of enterprises in both light and heavy industry were reconstructed 
and equipped with modern machinery. By the end of the second five-year 
geriod there were 1,875 large industrial enterprises in the region. In this 
connexion it should be pointed out that industry developed in these republics 
much more rapidly than in the old industrial regions. For instance, during the 
first five-year period production of electric power in the U.S.S.R. as a whole 
increased by 270 per cent, whereas in Kazakhstan it increased by almost 
goo per cent. The volume of industrial production in Uzbekistan during these 
years increased by 290 per cent, and in the old industrial areas by 200 per cent. 

The rapid development of industry was accompanied by a rapid rise in the 
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oss production of large-scale industry. Comparing the gross output of large- 
scale industry for 1936 with that for 1913 we find that the figures for the 
Turkmenian S.S.R. were 7.1 times higher, for Uzbekistan 4.4 times higher, 
for Tajikistan 11.6 times higher, for Kazakhstan 11.8 times higher, and for 
Kirghizia 9.5 times higher. 

As industrial construction in the formerly backward areas developed, the 
number of national workers, engineers and technicians in industry also 
increased rapidly. Whereas, in 1926, the number of Kazakh workers was 
about 17 per cent of the total number of workers, in 1928 they constituted 
93.5 per cent and in 1937, 43 per cent. The number of Kazakh workers in 
industry increased about 25 times during this period. In 1927 there were only 
14 Kazakhs among the engineers and technical workers in the industry of 
this republic; in the period from 1932 to 1937, 13,000 specialists, almost half 
of whom were Kazakhs, graduated from the higher educational institutions 
and technical schools of the Kazakh Republic. 

One of the main forces that brought the Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Tajik, 
Turkmenian and other socialist peoples together was the presence of members 
of all these nationalities in the working class. 

A feature of the industrialization of such national regions as Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia and Turkmenia was the appearance of huge industrial enterprises, 
oil derricks, and large, mechanized plants and mines in the most distant steppe 
areas of these republics. 

These fundamental transformations in the economy of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan created all the conditions necessary for the improvement of the 
material well-being of these once impoverished peoples, the development of 
their culture, and the emancipation of their personalities. 

When examining the modern national culture and life of the Kazakhs we 
cannot help but note, first of all, how widespread literacy is among the people. 
Following the passing of the law on compulsory universal education, illiteracy 
was wiped out. The data for 1957 (now somewhat old) on the number of 
schools are as follows: general educational schools, 9,240 (including over a 
thousand secondary schools) ; special secondary schools and technical schools, 
134; higher educational institutions, 25 (these, together with the cor- 
respondence departments, have a student body of about 50,000). A con- 
siderable number of Kazakhs study at higher educational institutions in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent and other Soviet cities. It was only after the 
peop’« settled on the land that these achievements in the development of the 
schools, especially the rural schools, became possible. It was impossible to 
achieve mass literacy and widespread education when the people led a nomadic 
life. 
The creation of a national written language. and the development of 
education among the Kazakhs played a decisive part in the appearance of a 
national literature, scientific studies, and professional art. The now numerous 
Kazakh national intellectuals developed within the course of one generation. 
They came from the working people. The creation of a national intelligentsia 
isone of the tremendous achievements of the socialist reconstruction of the life 
of the nomads. Thanks to the Soviet State system and the socialist mode of 
production, the four million Kazakh people, who had been politically, 
economically and culturally backward, rapidly advanced along the path of 
progress. 

With the aid rendered by the Russian and other peoples of the U.S.S.R., 
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the former nomads, under the new socio-economic conditions, reached such 

an economic and cultural level as to place Kazakhstan among the foremog 
of the Soviet republics within a period of only a few decades. The Kazakh 
people now make an outstanding contribution to the cultural life of the Sovie, 
State. Kazakh national literature has become widely popular in the U.S.S.R, 
Such works as M. Auezov’s novel Abai and S. Mukanov’s novel The School of 
Life are also widely known in many lands outside the Soviet Union. Soviet 
literature has been greatly enriched by the works of such Kazakh prose writers 
and poets as M. Auezov, S. Mukanov, G. Mustafin, G. Mugrepov and 
R. Zharokov. Kazakh writers produce their own literary newspaper, Kazakh 
Adebiyaty. The Kazakhs also have their own dramatic and children’s literature, 
and a growing body of literary and theatrical criticism. 

For the first time in their age-old history, these Asiatic nomads have now 
developed their own professional national arts, particularly the theatre. The 
Abai Kazakh National Opera and Ballet Theatre was founded in 1933. This 
theatre has its own strikingly national character. The Kazakhs also have their 
own drama theatre. In 1934 an orchestra of folk instruments was organized 
and the Kazakh State Philharmonic Society was founded. The latter has been 
named after Jambul, the famous folk bard and narrator of folk tales. Soon 
afterwards a Kazakh choir was formed, and in 1939, a symphony orchestra. 
The Kazakh people can receive a musical education in their own republic 
as well as in other cities of the Soviet Union. Although choral, symphonic 
and operatic music are quite new forms for the Kazakh people, they have 
quickly adopted them and now compose music in these forms. They have 
already produced several composers, among them M. Tulebayev and 
K. Musin. Simultaneously with the development of the theatre, distinctively 
national forms of painting and other graphic arts and sculpture have come into 
being. A Kazakh art gallery has been opened. The portraits and landscapes 
of the Kazakh folk artist A. Kasteyev are known throughout the country 
and in other lands through reproductions. Painting as a form of the fine 
arts was absolutely alien to the national artistic traditions of these Moslem 
nomads, It has now become established among the Kazakhs. Keen interest 
is shown in paintings and the demand for them (if only in the form of 
reproductions) is great, evidencing the rapid cultural development of the 
Kazakh people. 

The following figures for certain types of cultural and educational institutions 
in the republic may give some idea of the cultural level of the modern Kazakhs. 
Kazakhstan today has over 6,500 libraries, over 6,000 clubs, more than a 
score of museums, almost 3,000 cinema units and a national cinema studio; 
and about 400 republican, regional and district newspapers are now published 
in the Kazakh and Russian languages. 

The large number of scientific research institutions is evidence of the high 
level of Kazakh socialist culture. In 1946 a Republican Academy of Sciences 
was organized and, together with the Kazakh branch of the U.S.S.R. Agri- 
cultural Academy, it includes hundreds of different scientific institutions. 
These institutions deal with problems of great importance in modern science, 
and include, for instance, an Institute of Nuclear Physics. The people employed 
in the scientific research institutions of Kazakhstan are the first generation 
of Kazakh scientists; their fathers and grandfathers (and sometimes they 
themselves in their youth) were ordinary nomads. The number of Kazakh 
scientists is constantly increasing. They include doctors of science, and members 
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of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences and the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 
Kazakh scientists, like other workers in culture, establish international scientific 
and cultural ties with various countries. They receive foreign guests and often 
make trips to other lands. 

Thus, within a relatively brief period, Central Asia and Kazakhstan have 
acquired modern industrial installations, effected the socialist transformation 
of agriculture, developed national cadres of working people and intellectuals 
and created a new national culture. 

In the years of the post-war five-year plans the industrial progress of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan has continued. The volume of industrial output has been 
increasing year by year. In 1958 industrial production in Kazakhstan was 
almost forty times the 1913 figure. 

The peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan have achieved particularly 
remarkable results in the field of agriculture. In 1957 there were 1,728 collective 
farms in the republic, 337 machine and tractor stations and 848 State farms, 
and 230,000 tractors were in regular use. 

The cultivation of virgin lands and areas that had long lain failow and 
the consequent extension of the sown area of grain crops played a decisive 
part in the further development of agriculture in Kazakhstan. Of the 36 million 
hectares of virgin soil cultivated in the Soviet Union in the past three years, 
over 20 million hectares, or 55.7 per cent, are in Kazakhstan. The sown area 
of the republic in 1957 reached the figure of 28 million hectares, as compared 
with 4.5 million in 1914 and 9.7 million hectares in 1953. Never before in the 
history of agriculture have such vast areas of virgin and unused lands been 
brought into cultivation in such a short period. 

In the post-war years further successes were recorded in all fields of cultural 
life in Kazakhstan and in the other national republics. In the 1958-59 school 
year Kazakhstan had 1,779 secondary schools, with a total of 1,515,000 pupils. 

In the same school year over 64,000 students attended the 27 higher 
educational institutions (including correspondence departments) in this 
republic. Technical and other special secondary schools (including cor- 
respondence departments) had a student enrolment of over 76,000. Today 
there are over 255,000 specialists with a higher and secondary school education 
working in Kazakhstan. Over 6,000 scientific workers were employed in the 
republic in 1958—3.6 times as many as in 1940. The number of books published 
is 3,000 times as great as in 1913. 

The development of public health services in Kazakhstan has been consid- 
erable. The number of hospital beds in 1957 was 37 times as great as in 1913, 
when there were slightly over three hospital beds for every 10,000 of the 
population. In 1957 there were 74. In 1957 the republic had almost 54 times 
as many doctors as in 1913, when there were only 12 doctors for every 10,000 
of the population. 

The well-being of the people keeps improving all the time, and their standard 
of living is continually rising. The rate of natural increase in the population 
is almost 1.5 times what it was in the pre-revolutionary period. 

One of the most difficult problems that had to be solved by the Soviet 
State was the emancipation of the women of the East. Today there is not a 
single field of economic and cultural endeavour in which the woman of the 
Soviet East do not take an active part. 

The post-war years in the life of the peoples of the Soviet eastern national 
republics have been marked by the further extension of their sovereign rights. 
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Before the October Revolution the peoples of these areas were completely 
deprived of all political rights. With the establishment of the Soviet regime the 
peoples of the eastern republics acquired equal rights on the same basis as al 
the other peoples of the U.S.S.R. It is interesting to note that the the R.S.F.S.R, 
which has 113 million people, and Kirghizia, with two million, elect the same 
number of deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The Kirghiz Republic 
elected 31 deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the Fifth Convocation, the 
highest governing organ of the country. Of this number 6 were elected to the 
* Soviet of the Union, and 25 to the Soviet of Nationalities. 

In the Supreme Soviet of the Kirghiz $.S.R. 52.8 per cent of the deputies 
are Kirghiz; in the local Soviets, 56 per cent of the deputies are of Kirghiz 
nationality. The situation in the Kazakh and other eastern national Soviet 
republics is similar. 

The seven-year plan for the development of the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in the period 1959-65 affords magnificent prospects for the develop- 
ment of the economy and culture of Kazakhstan. 

This plan provides for the investment of tremendous funds in the national 

economy of this republic. The investments that will be made in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan during the current seven-year plan will amount to more 
than 189,000 million roubles. In the Kazakh S.S.R. it is planned to develop 
non-ferrous metallurgy, power engineering, machine-building, the chemical, 
oil, coal, cement, food and light industries, and to create a ferrous metallurgical 
industry on a large scale. In 1965 the gross production of industry in the region 
will be about 2.7 times greater than in 1958. The production of cast iron is 
being developed in Kazakhstan for the first time. Steel output will increase 
about 15 times. According to the seven-year plan the coal mines which will 
be put into operation during this period will have a total capacity of 25.5- 
28.6 millions tons, 1.5-1.6 times more coal will be extracted and approximately 
3 times more coking coal produced. The chemical industry will progress rapidly, 
The production of artificial fibre will increase about tenfold. The output of 
mineral fertilizers will also be much greater, and production of synthetic 
rubber, automobile tyres and caustic soda will be begun. The branches of the 
light and the food industries that will be developed most highly are the textile, 
leather footwear, meat and sugar industries. In agriculture a further increase 
in the production of grain is planned. Certain regions of the republic will 
specialize in livestock-breeding for beef and milk, in the raising of sheep 
for fine wool, meat and fat, and in the production of astrakhan. The produc- 
tion of sugar beet in 1965 will be 2.9-3.3 times as great as in 1957, raw cotton 
1.6-1.9 times as great, seed oil 2.8 times as great, meat 2.9 times, milk 1.9 
times, and wool 2.5 times as great. 
The cultivation of new land and the irrigation of pasture land will be 
continued. The standard of living and cultural level of the Kazakh people 
will be raised still higher. The real incomes of the factory and office workers 
and the farmers will increase by an average of 40 per cent during the current 
seven-year period as a result of increases in wages, pensions and grants and 
also as a result of further reductions in prices in public catering establishments 
and a rise in the production of collective farms. 

The foregoing account is far from being a complete picture of the socio- 
economic changes that have taken place in the life of the former nomad 
peoples, but it does illustrate the characteristic and truly tremendous leap from 
backwardness to progress that has been made in all spheres of life. 
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y of the § From the point of view of its natural conditions, the whole of Anatolia is a 
levelop- § country suitable for as settled population. Cultivation is possible without irriga- 
tion right into the driest areas of the central steppe around Salt Lake (Ardel 
1ational | and Tiimerkin [1]) ? and annual mean rainfall is never below 250 millimetres. 
Central — In the age of classical antiquity and in the Byzantine era, there was no true 
to more — nomadism in Anatolia and wandering shepherds of the hillside grazings or 
develop § the steppe sheep walks of the tableland were almost entirely peasants from the 
emical, valley settlements or paid hands employed by the city dwellers. 
lurgical Nevertheless nomadism was at one time a major feature in Anatolia and still 
‘region f subsists there vestigially. It was a development of historical origin and a 
iron is | direct consequence of the mass influx of Turkish pastoralists from the end of 
ncrease | the eleventh century onwards. The newcomers were nomads from the cold 
ch will — steppes who found in the highlands of Anatolia, already largely deforested, 
f 25.5- | conditions analogous to those of the regions whence they came and well 
mately — suited to the pursuit of their traditional way of life. Thereafter the evolution 
apidly. — of nomadism in Anatolia was marked by opposing trends. On the one hand, as 
tput of — aresult of the country’s geography, with its combination of mild low-lying 
nthetic — peripheral plains offering attractive winter quarters along the Mediterranean 
;of the — and Aegean coasts and of high mountain outcrops for summer pasturing, 


textile, [| mass migratory movements following the pattern of mountain nomadism 
crease — quickly developed; while on the other the Turkish nomads gradually became 
ic will — more sedentary, drawn tothe peasant way of life by the agricultural possibilities 
sheep § ofthe country and the policy of the sultans consistently encouraged this trend. 
roduc- — Thirdly, new historical developments occurred to bring about a revival of the , 


cotton — nomadic way of life. The relative weight of all these influences has varied 
Ik 1.9 | with the age and the region, and the study of these variations is an essential 
preliminary to any analysis of the position today. 

ill be 
people 
orkers [ EVOLUTION OF NOMADISM IN ANATOLIA 
irrent 
s and First beginnings of sedentarization and development 
ments of mountain nomadism in western Anatolia 


s0Ci0- The Turkish nomads who came en masse to the Anatolian tableland, first 


from 1. The present paper relates exclusively to nomadism in Anatolia. Today there are no more nomads in the Euro- a. 
pean part of Turkey. For the evolution of Turkish nomadism in Rumelia, see the recent data supplied by - 
Mr. Tayyib Gékbilgin [9]. 

2. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on page 531. 
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after the battle of Mantzikert (1071) and in a second wave after the Mongo! 
invasions (thirteenth century) began by keeping their seasonal pastoral 
migrations within the confines of the plateau itself, alternating between the 
small inland basins and the isolated mountain outcrops rising from the plateau, 
The low valleys and the peripheral plains along the Mediterranean and 
Aegean coasts were meanwhile reverting to disease-ridden desolation. The 
occurrence of the toponym fkisla is highly significant: it is the old form of 
kislak (winter quarters) and almost all known instances are found actually 
on the Anatolian plateau in sheltered locations usually along the inland edges 
of the foothills of the Taurus and Pontic Mountains. Here, too, the shift to 
the settled way of life first began to develop. The map of the toponyms from 
the names of the great tribes (the 24 great tribes of the Oghouz Turks who 
took part in the invasions), as well as revealing an old phase of fixation of 
settlement before the displacement and dispersal of these original great 
groups,’ shows an extremely distinctive distribution pattern, firstly on the 
frontiers of the Nicaean empire and the frontier ‘headstock’ zone of high Lycia, 
but mainly in the inland basins of the northern mountain chains (the Bolu, 
Kastamonu, Corum, Tosya, and the Tokat plains, and the Ankara region) 
and secondly along the southern border of the central steppe and in the region 
of the Pisidian lakes. On the other hand these distinctive place names are not 
found in the Taurus, in the central steppes or anywhere in the low peripheral 
plains. Thus it was in the sheltered basins of the high tableland that permanent 
settlement spread apace, in the prosperous epoch of the Seljuk principalities 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A peasant-nomad dichotomy began 
to crystallize and as the peasant communities gradually spread out all over 
western Anatolia, the nomad outsiders soon came to represent the minority 
and even the exception. 

It was then that, in western Anatolia they got the name which they retain 
today—Yiiriik (the walkers), first traced to the fifteenth century, whereas 
eastern Anatolia, where the nomads were more numerous, continued to call 
them by their old name of Turkomans, known since the time of the Crusades. * 

The growing pressure of the peasant population soon forced the nomads to 
look for new winter quarters in place of those they formerly used on the high 
plateaux and from then on, they looked to the low plains. Thus the nomad 
itineraries were evolved which still characterize western Anatolia in our own 
day, with the summers spent in the uplands of the Taurus or the massifs of 
inland Anatolia (Sultan dag, Anamas dag, Murat dag) and winters in the 
low plains of Cilicia, Pamphylia and Lycia, in the valleys of the Meander and 
the Gediz or on the Aegean court—sickly bush country in summer and 
practically uncultivated. The new migrations were usually between points a 
hundred to two hundred kilometres apart. As early as the sixteenth century 
the tax registers reveal a situation not appreciably different from that of 
today and, while nomad bands were even then much larger than today 
(often running to hundreds or even thousands of tents), their calendars and 
itineraries were to undergo no further changes. 


1. Their names survived down to the Ottoman era (in this connexion see the many publications of Faruk 
Siimer [16] of which the latest are as recent as 1953). However they are now no more than a tiny minority 
among the names of asiret (minor divisions) which are pseudonymous, totemic or occupational in type. 

2. As late as the middle of the fourteenth century Ibn Batuta was still calling the nomads of western Anatolia, 
Turkomans. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 
The Long-range Turkoman Nomadism of Eastern Anatolia 


In eastern Anatolia the situation was very different. The spontaneous growth 
of the settled way of life was much slower there and the unit of Ottoman 
administration was not the territorial district but the horde. These great 
confederations of Turkoman nomads spent the summer on the high plateau 
ofeastern Anatolia and had their winter quarters in the lowlands of the Syrian 
desert, having originally sought refuge in Ottoman territory from Mameluk 
persecution and spread out again into the Syrian desert after the conquests 
of Sultan Selim. A typical horde of that age was the Boz Ulus (Demirtas [4]) 
wintering in southern Mardin, moving to the Anatolian plateau for the summer, 
around Diyarbekir and Erzerum and sometimes travelling as far as Georgia 
and Persia. They were about 40,000 strong in all, with some 2,000,000 sheep. 
There were many other Turkoman groups like this, for instance the Aleppo 
horde which summered in southern Sivas, those centred on Damascus summer- 
ing in the Anti-Taurus north of Maras, the Hama and Rakka hordes, or the 
At Ceken (the ‘horseherds’, because of the tribute of horses levied on them) 
who wintered in the Cilician plain and summered in the central steppes of 
Anatolia near Konya, where their routes crossed those of the Yiiriik. 


The Disruption of the Turkoman Confederations and the Second Nomad Invaston of 
Western Anatolia 


It was essentially on the eastern confederations that the pressure exercised by 
the Ottoman administration fell. While there were frequent instances, through- 
out the period, of groups in the west of the area gradually taking to more 
settled ways of their own accord, in the east there was a continuous struggle to 
limit the persistent long-distance shifts of flocks and people. Most of the 
attempts made to tie the Turkomans permanently to their Syrian winter 
quarters were fruitless, since the money-making potentialities of the lowlands 
did not then constitute an incentive and the nomads remained cold steppe 
dwellers by predilection. Much more success was secured in settling them on 
the yayla, the summer pastures on the Anatolian tableland, and sure signs of 
the adoption of semi-nomadism are available in the shape of the alteration 
of the administrative description to sipahi, which implies a permanent link 
with the soil. In the last years of the sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth 
century, things speeded up and the Ottoman Empire, which had rather 
neglected its nomads in the period of its expansion, began to give them more 
and more attention. The reasons were both financial (as a source of taxes) 
and military (as a source of cavalry): the Empire’s conquering advance was 
being held and required ever larger commitments. Under the remorseless 
pressure of governors and tax gatherers, the nomad confederations of east 
Anatolia were soon forced to break up and change territory. Large numbers 
of those of the Shiah sect sought refuge in the Persia of the Safavids which 
had recently made Shiism the State religion while those who had remained 
Sunni filtered through Ottoman territory in small parties towards western 
Anatolia. Thus in 1613 we find the Boz Ulus in the Karaman region, south- 
east of Konya, whereas in 1673 they are reported in the region of Aksehir, 
of Afyon and of Kiitahya. Harried by the tax collectors, they split into smaller 
and smaller groups some of which moved to Rhodes and Istan kéy while others 
settled at points as widely scattered as Izmir, Kus adasi, and Ankara. The 
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history of the other confederations is similar. We thus get a rapid ‘re-seeding’ 
of the nomad element in western Anatolia. The lists of tribes which have come 
down to us from the eighteenth century,! while differing hardly at all from 
recent or current lists,* no longer correspond, save in odd items, with the 
names from the tax registers of the sixteenth century, though they do intro. 
duce a new classification, the Eski (Old) Yiiriik, a blanket designation which 
probably covered the surviving nomads of the old pre-seventeenth-century 
stock. 


The Final Phases of Sedentarization in Western Anatolia 


While the Ottoman government had thus achieved the overthrow of long- 
range Turkoman nomadism in eastern Anatolia, it was nevertheless to be 
hard put to it to force the new wave of nomads which had filtered into the 
west onto permanent holdings. Innumerable documents preserve the traces 
of these endeavours in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Ahmet 
Refik [14]). Every expedient was used ard while land was often distributed 
to the nomads, the most recalcitrant were called up for work in the mines or 
on the fortifications and others were deported to Cyprus. 

Much more however than official action of this kind, a decisive factor 
throughout north-western Anatolia was to be the pressure of the peasant 
population. From the beginning of the nineteenth century, security was 
permanently restored in the area and farming rapidly expanded into the 
lowlands, the peripheral plains and valleys as outlets to markets became 
available (e.g. the Meander valley railway). There was increasing encroach- 
ment on the winter sheep walks of the nomads and many small groups from 
western Anatolia accordingly emigrated in the nineteenth century to the 
Cilician mountains, the eastern Taurus and the Anti-Taurus where the 
pressure of the settled population was less strong. Among many nomads of the 
Cilician mountains, traditions are still found which point to the Aydin and 
Afyon areas as their original homes (Yalgin [17]). It is a shift in the reverse 
direction to that of the seventeenth century but on a much more modest 
scale numerically, affecting only the humble remnants of the newcomers in 
the earlier period. 


The Expansion of Kurdish Nomadism 


Meanwhile in eastern Anatolia, the vacuum created by the displacement of 
the great Turkoman confederations had been partly filled by other nomads. 
These were the Kurds, whose way of life, in their native mountains, had, from 
time immemorial, been one of short-range transhumant semi-nomadism. 
They had been strictly confined in their valleys by the mediaeval invasions but 
~ over the last few centuries they have spread far beyond their former territories. 
. Their installation on the high plateau of eastern Anatolia appears to have been 
systematically promoted by the sixteenth century sultans > secure the eastern 
frontier against the Persians at a moment when the disruption of the Turkoman 
confederations and the emigration of the Shiite elements had left alarming 
gaps; the Kurds, therefore, were exempted from taxation in return for 


1. Particularly that of the Isparta sheriat court (see de Planhol [12], p. 118). 
2. For example those of Atabeyli (a) and Giingér [10]. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


supplying a permanent militia. They have, however also pushed out westward 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century the French archaeologist, Georges 
Perrot, met Kurds in the central Anatolian steppes near Haymana, south of 
Ankara. Above all it was the Kurds who reintroduced the long-range north- 
south migrations between the Anatolian high plateau and the southern 
foothills of the Taurus where they contacted the Arab nomads. The Kurdish 
revolts which followed one another throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries down till 1937-38 mark the stages of the extension of Turkish 
authority over these elements. 


PRESENT STATE OF NOMADISM IN ANATOLIA AND CURRENT PROBLEMS 


We thus get a clear-cut contrast between western Anatolia, where the nomad 
way of life, formerly followed by Turkish tribes, is now vestigial only and 
eastern Anatolia where the main elements involved are Kurdish tribes and 
nomadism is a much more vigorous survival. 


Residual Nomadism in Western Anatolia 


It is extremely difficult to estimate even approximately the numbers of long- 
range nomads who may still survive in western Anatolia west of the Iskenderun 
meridian. They represent exclusively the fragmentary remnants of tribes, split 
into small bands of a few tents at most, who make their way as best they can 
between the villages (Spreitzer [15], de Planhol [12], de Planhol and Inandik 
[13]). The estimates and enumerations of 25 years ago (Yalgin [17], Atabeyli 
[2]) are by now out of date, numbers having steadily fallen since then, while a 
considerable fraction always escapes the census net. A total of 50,000 individuals 
would not be far from the truth. Our knowledge is no fuller of their distribution 
and itineraries. The latter have become very much less fixed, varying with 
the year and the state of the pasturage. Even if we are concerned only with 
averages Clerget’s map [3], based on data from the Minister of the Interior, 
is far from complete and in addition makes no distinction between itineraries 
of true nomads and of semi-nomads living part time in villages. However 
practically no nomads are now found in the north Anatolian mountain chains, 
The bulk of them are concentrated along the Aegean and Mediterranean 
littorals where they still alternate between the Taurus and the coastal plains 
and valleys. Usually they summer on the upper slopes of the mountain massifs 
above the peasants from the valleys whose sheep-runs monopolize the middle 
altitudes (de Planhol [11,12]) and the pressure of the settled population is 
driving them steadily uphill to the most barrent crests and ridges. In winter, 
they can only pasture their beasts on payment of dues to the villages on whose 
land they are camped, all those who owned cultivable land in the lowland 
plains being today permanently settled. 

The principa! obstacle to the ‘anchoring’ of these nomads is thus their lack 
of land which in the vast majority of cases they are too poor to buy, particularly 
as land prices have lately risen considerably in Anatolia as a result of population 
increases. Representing as they do a form of poverty-line economy, they are 
condemned to permanent nomadism for lack of adequate resources to buy 
their way into the settled communities. This is why a way of life has survived 
which, in western Anatolia, can rank as a pure anachronism. Only chiefs of 
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groups, the rich nomads, have sufficient means to settle down and what they 
do is to purchase tchiftliks (large estates) where they instal themselves and their 
followers. This is now the only form of group resettlement of any importance, 
For the great majority the only practicable method would be by a government 
distribution of land. The fact, however, that those concerned are few in num- 
bers and therefore no longer present an alarming problem, has had the result 
that the authorities, preoccupied for seventy-five years past by the much 
graver problem of re-settling the refugees from the lost territories in Europe, 
have not had time to turn their attention to the nomads. 


Long-range Nomadism in Eastern Anatolia 


In the east the nomad bands are much larger. First there are the great Kurdish 
tribes still alternating between the Taurus foothills and the high plateau 
as far as the south of Lake Van. Even during the summer grazing season the 
average band usually comprises a score or more of tents and really large parties 
are formed for the annual transhumance. The itineraries of the tribes moving 
between the plain of the upper Tigris and the Anti-Taurus have been precisely 
plotted (see Frédin’s maps [6, 7, 8]). They own land and in some cases 
(e.g. the Kheir-ga or the Taya-ferhan) carry on small-scale farming in their 
winter territory. It should therefore be easy to settle them permanently in the 
lowlands. Government action has been mainly directed to curtailing distances 
travelled in transhumance, but the end result has sometimes been to increase 
them. Thus the south Batman tribes, denied the use of their traditional summer 
pastures in the mountains west of Bitlis, since 1936 have had to make a much 
longer journey northwards, as far as Binyél dag (Frédin [6]). On the other 
hand the delimitation of the Turko-Syrian frontier after the first world war 
notably abbreviated circuits which formerly extended much farther south. 

Another class of nomads consists of groups who pass the whole year on the 
high plateau of eastern Anatolia around Lake Van. Their sedentarization is 
considerably more advanced and provides a typical example of the effects of 
political factors on the evolution of nomadism. These people had been establish- 
ed on the high plateau for military purposes and they had to pass the entire 
year there with their stock though in winter the climate was rarely such that 
animals could remain in the open air. The Ottoman authorities accordingly 
ordained a kind of seasonal symbiosis between nomad Kurds and Armenian 
peasants, giving the former the right to shelter in winter quarters, with their 
flocks, in the villages of the latter. The result of course was to create quasi- 
permanent tension between the nomads and the peasants who were forced 
to give them hospitality, but this ‘doubling-up’ gradually became an_insti- 
tution and the Ottoman government tried in vain to abolish it about 1830-40. 
Later there was an automatic mass influx of Kurds into villages left empty by 
the Armenian emigration at the end of the nineteenth century or at the exodus 
of the first world war. In this way the larger part of these tribes changed over 
to short-range semi-nomadism, as for instance with the Gravi of the Norduz 
plain (Ering [5]) south of Lake Van. 


Conclusion 


Thus Anatolian nomadism is no longer a really major internal problem of the 
present-day Turkish State, except perhapsin south-east Turkey where, however, 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


the economic and social requisites for its solution already exist. A much more 
complex problem would seem to be that presented by semi-nomadism which 
is still widespread in the mountainous parts of the country. The fact is that 
continued transhumant migrations by whole communities after they have 
acquired fixed holdings where part of the year is spent still causes considerable 
waste of effort and complicates ‘dirt farming’ operations involving trips back 
and forth between two often distant zones to an extent bordering on the absurd. 
However discussion of this problem would exceed the scope of this present 
paper. The long-term policy of the Ottoman government, by the pressure 
brought to bear on the Turkoman confederations, was responsible for the second 
nomad invasion of western Anatolia in the seventeenth century and hence for 
the persistence, at least as a freak way of life, of nomadism on the Mediterra- 
nean coast until an abnormally late date. It has nevertheless succeeded, in 
combination with the inexorable peasant expansion of the last century, in 
destroying the importance of nomadism as an element in Anatolian life. 
A comparison which cannot fail to be drawn is with Iran where the central 
government, on the contrary, long favoured the tribes until the rise of the 
Pahlévi dynasty brought a radical change of policy, and where in vast regions 
like the Zagros ranges, also designed by nature for settled life, it is only today 
that large-scale sedentarization projects are being developed. 
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THE BEDOUINS AND TRIBAL LIFE 
IN SAUDI ARABIA 


A. S. HELAIssI 


Before attempting an analysis of present-day tribal life in Saudi Arabia, we 
should draw the attention of the reader to the fact that in that country efforts 
to establish political unity have always come up against obstacles and des. 
tructive influences. Geographical conditions have been a cause of separation 
and disunity between the peoples inhabiting the territory since prehistoric 
times. Every tribe had its own social system, totally different from that of 
other tribes, and the struggle for tribal independence rather than work for 
the public and genera! interest has always ‘been a ruling preoccupation. 
The Arabian Desert, which is quite mountainous in some parts, has been 
instrumental in weakening political development at various times, 
although it must be said that the tribal enmities and strife which were 
common history in the past have long since disappeared from many parts of 

Arabia. 

When we come to the social structure of Bedouin life in Saydi Arabia and 
to the question of the future integration of these people with/the rest of the 

Kingdom, two more points ought to be brought forward. First, is it possible 

for the nomad Bedouin who is not tied to the land, either by residence or by 

actual proprietorship, to conceive of the notion of having a ‘home’? Can he 
be brought to understand that to have a ‘home’ will offer him protection and 
provide him with a living? Most, of the Bedouins of Saudi Arabia keep moving 
between their own and neighbouring countries, recognizing no territorial 
limits but those of their grazing lands. Where is ‘home’ for such people? It 
is difficult for them to acquire such a notion before they have actually settled 
down, lived in a house and obtained their living from agriculture or some 
similar activity. They must be persuaded that these things are possible. The 
second question is this. Assuming that the government of Saudi Arabia is 
able and prepared to offer the time, money and energy required to settle 
the very large number of Bedouins in the country, will the Bedouins themselves 
be able to keep pace with these programmes of social innovation and rehabi- 
litation? Will it be possible to envisage, as a result of such a process, the end 
of nomadic life in Arabia? We must conclude, on the evidence of the serious 
and effective measures already adopted by the government of Saudi Arabia 
for the settiement of the Bedouins, that this is not impossible. 

Having made these preliminary remarks we may go on to our study proper 
which will cover the following points: 

1. The rapid development which has taken place in the social life of Saudi 
Arabia and which has made an impact on the people living in towns and 
oil production areas as well as on the Bedouins. 

2. Education and communications. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


3. The extension of mechanized agriculture and its role in settling and housing 

the Bedouins. 
. The influence of artesian wells on the life of the Bedouins. 

5. Health. 

6. A general view of the efforts of the government of Saudi Arabia with 
regard to the evolution of the Bedouins. 

The Bedouins of Saudi Arabia represent 50 to 60 per cent of the total popula- 

tion of the Kingdom. This percentage does not include those tribes, such as 

the Bedouins of South Tuhama, which have adopted agriculture as a profession 

and settled in their own villages and towns. This study will therefore be limited 

to those tribes which keep moving over vast areas. Bedouins who have settled 

in villages will be considered as town dwellers and not as members of tribes. 
Security in Saudi Arabia is now well established, and this fact is often cited 

as an exemplary achievement. Bedouin society no longer lives under the threat 

of inter-tribal invasion. As a result of this security the natural dispositions of 

the people have begun to change. This will be a factor that will greatly facilitate 

the settlement on the land and the housing of the Bedouins—and it will be 

reinforced by the belief in ‘equality’ (traditionally very close to the hearts of 

these hardy tribesmen) which is thus recognized by the government. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL LIFE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Following the discovery of oil in Saudia Arabia, the country’s development 
was greatly accelerated. Schools were established in villages and towns, 
Educational missions were sent abroad. Water pumps and machinery were 
employed in agriculture and for drilling artesian wells. Both government and 
local enterprises began building hospitals in towns and important districts. 
Communications developed and automobiles were introduced for the transport 
of goods and passengers. 

The oil companies had a marked effect on the Bedouins living in the opera- 
tions area, many of whom took jobs requiring varying degrees of skill with these 
companies. Despite the fact that by nature the Bedouins hold manual skills 
in very little esteem the inducement of money led them to accept these jobs. 

So far tribal life in Saudi Arabia has had a delaying effect on the economic 
development of the country because of the virtual failure of the Bedouins 
to make any real contribution to it. It is hoped that, if the idea of settling the 
Bedouins succeeds, their contribution to the national economy will gradually 
increase; the change in their life which will result will be offset by the new 
rights of citizenship to which they will then be admitted. 

If, in'the past, environnment has had a powerful influence on the Bedouin 
and has been at the very source of his inherited tradition, it will not be surpris- 
ing if today a new environment, which includes education, medical care and 
agricultural assistance, has an even greater effect in creating new traditions 
for him. These, added to the strong moral qualities of the ancient Bedouin 
traditions will no doubt form a solid foundation for a better generation. As 
long as the strength and unity of the society depend mainly on its harmony, 
or in other words on the harmonious co-existence of its economics and its 
traditions, the present attempts to settle the Bedouins and to help them to 
catch up with the caravan of modern civilization will be effective means of 
strengthening the economic situation of the country as a whole. This will 
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also lead to a closer understanding between the Bedouins and the city-dwellers, 
In turn, the ties between them and the government, which must make them 
feel that it is working for their welfare and progress, will be reinforced. It 
must be realized that the Bedouins, living as they do outside the movements 
of modern civilization, cannot appreciate or determine what their real 
interests are, nor can they envisage the means of achieving higher social stan- 
dards as far as they are concerned. It is therefore necessary, we believe, that 
they should have full confidence in their government to accept these respon- 
sibilities and to fulfil them on their behalf. 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Education 


The kind of education that should be offered to the Bedouins and the means 
by which such education should be made available are matters that are open 
to debate. 

It should be affirmed from the outset that any attempt to impose methods 
of education that are practicable or practised in cities and towns would be a 
very difficult task. Bedouin children may of course join the tribal schools 
established for them by the government, but once the rainy season comes they 
will all leave the school to accompany their parents on their wanderings. 

To counter this situation, the Saudi Arabian government conceived the 
idea of mobile schools to follow the Bedouins from one place to another. 
This method is one that appears likely to succeed. 

There is a genuine desire for education among the people. For instance, 
requests have been received from chiefs of tribes all over the country, especially 
where many tribes live together most of the year, for the government to esta- 
blish permanent schools in their districts. The government in turn does all 
it can to encourage this desire by offering various inducements including 
free educational facilities at all stages. Many Bedouins are thus encouraged 
to send their children to school. There are some however who refuse, mainly 
because they need their children to help look after their animals. Aware of 
this, the government has instituted a system of financial grants which are paid 
in monthly’ instalments to compensate for losses which families may suffer 
as a result of the children’s attendance at school. ' 

The government also had a number of difficulties to overcome in establishing 
the mobile schools. The first question to be decided was what kind of education 
should be offered to the nomad Bedouins. Showuld it be elementary general 
education or vocational education? The training derived from vocational 
education (industrial and agricultural) would not be easy to put into practical 
effect, except among those Bedouins who had already settled and would have 
some use for agricultural and industrial skills. It seems that elementary or 
intermediate programmes which would enable students to study the Koran 
and to practise simple skills or crafts should therefore probably be the most 
practicable solution. Nevertheless, it is my personal opinion that, despite 
the difficulties involved, as much attention as possible should be given to 
vocational education in view of the great need for skilled workers in the country. 

The second difficulty with regard to the mobile schools is that of finding 
teachers to accompany the cars which follow the Bedouins as they move from 
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one place to another. Would it be possible for a teacher accustomed to city 
or town life to carry out his duties under such conditions? Few, probably, 
would be able to stand the hard life of the nomad Bedouin. Consequently, 
it might be a better policy to select candidates from among the Bedouins 
themselves and to train them as teachers for their own people. 

We should not forget that most tribesmen are religiously educated to the 
extent of being able to read the Koran. Among them there are no doubt a 
number who, under the influence of their faith, are inspired to seek further 
religious education. And it is from among such Bedouins that mobile school 
teachers could be recruited. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Saudi Arabians believe in education 
as a means of eradicating poverty and ignorance in Islamic society. The 
government also believes that the inconsistencies and differences of thought 
between the more progressive people of the cities and the Bedouins, which 
could be a serious obstacle in the way of the country’s economic and social 
progress, must be removed. It will therefore do all it can to educate the Bedouins 
as soon as ihe problem of settlement is overcome. 

I personally believe that when the Bedouins have some real experience of 
the educational facilities offered by the government and have had the 
opportunity to appreciate the advantages of education they will begin to 
settle and adopt a semi-agricultural life or even live in towns in order to 
gain greater access to these advantages. In fact this has already happened in 
many parts of the Kingdom. 


Communications 


Despite the vast area of Saudi Arabia, which covers almost a million square 
miles, the Saudi Arabian government is making an effort to establish a 
system of communications that will link together all parts of the country. The 
Persian Gulf area is now connected with Riyadh by a railway. Paved highways 
now link Jedda, Medina and Yenbo and Jedda and Mecca. Other highway 
projects are also under way. 

The impact of improved communications on the Bedouins will be particularly 
marked. That is already apparent in places where motor transport is used 
between the cities and the Bedouin areas to ensure supplies of food-stuffs 
and everyday household requirements. When the Bedouins are transferred 
from the old environments where they have spent most of their lives to the 
new settlement areas, modern means of communication—the telephone, 
telegraph and particularly the radio—wil! play a very significant part. They 
will serve to keep the former nomad in contact with the wider world while he 
remains at home. They will also enable the government to give direct advice 
and guidance to the Bedouins for their welfare. The Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment has established wireless telephones linking most of the capital cities of 
the provinces. Radio service has increased tremendously during the past 
few years since the power of the transmittezs was increased from 10 to 200 
kilowatts in both Mecca and Riyadh. 
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THE EXTENSION OF MECHANIZED AGRICULTURE AND ITS ROLE 
IN SETTLING AND HOUSING THE BEDOUINS 


I have deliberately chosen to deal with the subject of agriculture in a separate 
section, since this is an occupation that is confronted with considerable natural 
difficulties in Saudi Arabia. These difficulties cannot be overcome without 
the use of machines. 

The government has made itself responsible for the purchase of all kinds 
of agricultural machinery which it rents to farmers at rates equivalent to half 
the operating and maintenance costs, no account being taken of the original 
capital outlay. The object is both to facilitate the actual agricultural work for 
the Bedouins and to reduce the cost of production, so that from the outset 
the people will be able to provide for themselves and their families at very 
little expense. The government plan includes such advantages as credit for 
the purchase of water pumps, which may then be paid off gradually by 
instalments. In some cases debts of this kind are written off altogether. 

The assistance offered by the government includes the following: (a) sale 
of seeds and fruit trees at half the cost price, free of transport charges (within 
the Kingdom); (b) hire of agricultural machinery at half rates; (c) appoint- 
ment of agricultural experts and technicians to teach the Bedouins, free of 
charge, how to plant and grow different kinds of crops; (d) help of agricultural 
experts in the use of chemical insecticides and other protective techniques; (e) 
free instruction in preparing foods, jam-making, etc.; (f) establishment of 
nurseries to supply farmers with fruit trees and other plants for transplanting; 
(g) free veterinary services; (h) interest-free financial aid for farmers. 

Among the many other services offered, which are too numerous to be 
listed here, special mention should be made of the government scheme to 
provide new varieties of seed and to improve existing varieties, and to make 
them available to farmers. It is hoped that considerable progress will be made 
in this respect within the next few years. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARTESIAN WELLS ON THE LIFE OF THE BEDOUINS 


Water is the spring of life for the Bedouin and for the plants and animals on 
his land. In many parts of the country the government has now put down 
artesian bores to supply the Bedouins of the desert with drinking water. The 
work of boring the wells is done by the Ministry of Agriculture and modern 
drilling equipment is now widely used. 

The Bedouins are already beginning to appreciate the importance of these 
wells and, despite the heavy expenses involved, they have started to drill their 
own wells to provide water for irrigation. 


HEALTH 


The progress made by the Saudi Arabian government in this field is remark- 
able when one considers that Saudi Arabia has many financial burdens to 
carry in its attempt to catch up with modern civilization. A great deal of 
money has been spent on the improvement of public health in recent years. 
Big hospitals in the capitals of provinces and medical centres in villages and 
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IN THE ARID ZONE 


NOMADS AND NOMADISM 


rural areas have been established and many mobile clinics are in operation. 
The Saudi Arabian government spends large sums on free medical care and 
free medicine for all citizens of the country. This has removed the burden of 
medical expenses from the shoulders of the Bedouins who previously had 
either to pay for treatment or to resort to the use of the wild desert herbs that 
have been part of primitive medicine since prehistoric times. 

The life of the Bedouin is however a healthy life and most of the serious 
diseases are to be found among town dwellers only. The only epidemics to 
which the Bedouin is exposed are those that come from abroad and are carried 
by pilgrims. 

To combat this danger the government has constructed quarantine centres 
under the supervision of experts of the World Health Organization. No 
serious epidemic has been recorded since that of smallpox which invaded the 
country in 1928. Preventive medicine is also planned by the government and 
special thought is given to the medical aspects of the interrelation of Bedouins 
and city dwellers. 


A GENERAL VIEW ON THE EFFORTS OF THE SAUDI ARABIAN GOVERNMENT 
WITH REGARD TO THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEDOUINS 


Having outlined the various fields in which the Saudi Arabian government 
seeks to improve the conditions under which the Bedouin people live, we 
must now consider the effects of these measures and the results which they 
may be expected to produce in the future. 

Since the government has established security and peace for all, the social 
effects of the cessation of wars and inter-tribal strife will no doubt be clearly 
seen in the traditions, customs and morals of the people. The government 
also asserts its judicial authority to which all tribal conflicts must be referred. 
Islamic law (Sharia) is becoming the respected law among all tribes, particu- 
larly in criminal cases. The chief of a tribe no longer enjoys the office of judge 
as he did in the past. 

Despite these changes, however, the spirit of the tribal system will not 
be completely eliminated. The relationship between the individual and his 
tribe is not necessarily disrupted by the transfer of loyalty from Bedouin 
tradition to a national legal system, though the progress of the country as a 
whole will undoubtedly mean a gradual weakening of tribal social structures. 

The government’s contribution in the fields of education and communi- 
cations as we have noted is serious and effective. Mechanized agriculture, 
the drilling of artesian wells and other agricultural innovations have had 
prompt and tangible results. Nevertheless there are many questions which 
spring to mind. 

For example, small agricultural holdings have been made available to 
the Bedouins but it is open to question whether such schemes can solve the 
whole problem of nomadism. The Bedouins are extremely numerous and the 
land of Saudi Arabia is scarcely suitable for large agricultural development 
schemes because of its few rivers and the scarcity of rainfall. It may also be 
doubted whether industrialization or work in oil operations is likely to be 
any more successful in this respect than the agricultural schemes. Here again 
results may be restricted to those who are actually working in factories or in 
oil operations and other members of the tribes may remain completely, 
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unaffected. And will those Bedouins who practise agriculture be satisfied 
to produce goods for their needs and for those of their families only, or will 
they not soon be asking for more? 

One last remark may be made concerning the priority established by the 
government when allocating former grazing lands for farming purposes, 
When distributing agricultural land leases, the government naturally tends 
to give priority to the tribes which previously used these lands for grazing. 
This policy has already had important results: the Bedouins who live in the 
village soon develop a sense of public interest and many instances can be cited 
of towns established and inhabited by members of a single tribe. 

It would have been interesting to compare the evolution that has taken 
place in Saudi Arabia with developments in other countries of the Middle 
East, but this would be trespassing on the preserves of other articles in this 
issue. Suffice it to say in concluding that the countries of the Middle East are 
passing through a transitional stage, which includes the evolution of the 
Bedouins, and that the latter will not enjoy any real stability as a people 
unless they own the land from which their living comes. Let us not forget the 
famous saying of Omar Ibn Al Khatab to his successors: ‘I advise you to take 
good care of the desert people. They are the indigenous Arabs and the origin 
of Islam and you should take part of the surplus of the wealthy and give it to 
the poor among them.’ 
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SEDENTARIZATION OF THE BEDOUIN 
IN ISRAEL 


H. V. Munsam 


INTRODUCTION 


In the sedentarization of nomadic populations two processes should be distin- 
guished: on the one hand, what could be called spontaneous sedentarization, 
(i.e. a tendency of the nomadic population concerned to restrict the frequency 
and scope of its migrations) and, on the other hand, initiated sedentarization, 
(ie. the entirety of economic, legal and similar measures taken by the author- 
ities in order to sedentarize the nomadic population, and the effect of, 
such measures). 

It is understood that we cannot take the term sedentarization to refer to 
the immediate transformation of nomadic tent-dwellers into settled house- 
dwellers. That such a transformation is not impossible, under sufficiently 
strong political and, perhaps, physical pressure, cannot be doubted and has 
been amply proved by experience. But in the present article we shall not be 
concerned with such drastic measures—one sufficient reason being that none 
has been, either taken or projected in Israel. Sedentarization, as we understand 
it together with A. I. Tannous! and many other students of the subject, is a 
gradual and slow process; it is concerned mainly with a change in the economic 
importance of migratory movements in earning the means of subsistence, 
with the distance covered by the nomads in their migrations, the length of 
time they remain at a given locality, the attachment to one or several localities 
to which each family returns periodically, and only in the last place with 
the construction of a permanent dwelling. 

Spontaneous sedentarization seems to be a frequent correlate of political 
stabilization and economic development. In many cases this type of sedentari- 
zation occurs when central government authorities extend their administrative 
framework and their social services into the areas inhabited by their nomadic 
subjects. With respect to the Bedouin of the Negev with whom we shall be 
concerned in the following pages, this process started probably under the 
Ottoman regime (before the first world war); it continued at a more rapid 
rate under the British mandatory administration in Palestine and it is still 
continuing. 

Initiated sedentarization is the planning of political, legal, economic and 
other measures to be taken by the government or similar authorities in order 
to promote the sedentarization of nomads, the execution of such measures, 
and also, the ensuing restriction of the scope and frequency of movements of 
the Bedouin. 


1, ‘The Arab Tribal Community in a Nationalist State’, Middle East Journal, 1947, Volume 1, No. 1. 
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In Israel it is still difficult to speak of initiated sedentarization. It is true 
that the policy of Israel as regards the Bedouin is ‘to encourage and assist them 
to the full in turning from a nomadic or semi-nomadic life to permanent 
settlement on the land’.! But over-all planning is not yet sufficiently advanced 
in detail for it to be possible to assign to each Bedouin family the piece or 
land on which it might ultimately settle, when, or if, it wishes to do so. Sucha 
detailed plan must obviously—in a semi-arid region like that inhabited by the 
Bedouin of the Negev—take into account, first, the available water resources 
(subsoil, accumulated surface, and piped), next, the size of the farm necessary 
in view of these water resources; and only on the basis of these physical data 
can the social and economic requirements of the prospective settlers be assessed. 
As the physical data are not yet available in Israel, any attempt to initiate 
settlement would be premature. 

At the same time, it is undertood that sedentarization is a slow and gradual] 
process. Thus, any action taken with respect to the Bedouin can be considered 
from the aspect of whether it promotes or impairs this process, even without 
affecting directly the ultimate settlement. It is solely from this point of view 
that the sedentarization of the Bedouin of the Negev will be discussed in the 
present study: we shall be concerned neither with a typical process of spon- 
taneous sedentarization nor with a highly purposive initiated sedentarization 
policy; the situation in Israel is of an intermediate type, where a secular trend 
toward spontaneous sedentarization is accentuated by a series of measures 
introduced by the government primarily with a view to providing for a con- 
tinuous rise in the standard of living of the Bedouin but also with permanent 
and special consideration of their effect on the process of sedentarization. 


THE BEDOUIN OF ISRAEL 


The history and genealogy of the Bedouin tribes of Israel is of little interest 
to us here, at least as far as the period before the establishment of the State of 
Israel and the political and military developments which accompanied this 
event is concerned. Relevant information on this subject can be found in a 
number of well-known publications.? There are only two points which should 
be mentioned because they may help us to gain a clearer understanding of 
recent developments. 
1. Bedouin may be found in Israel in the northern part, mainly in the hills 
of Galilee, and in the southern part, in the Negev. The Bedouin of the 
north? are far advanced in the process of sedentarization and, although 
many of them still live in tents, their economy differs very little from that 
of their settled fellaheen neighbours. The Bedouin of the Negev are also 
mostly far away from ‘true’ nomadism, which may be defined as based 
economically on camel-breeding only. Although the study of the Bedouin 
of northern Israel might throw interesting light on the problems of the last 


1. E, Elath, ‘The Bedouin of the Negev’, Royal Central Asian Journal, 1945, Volume 45, No. 2. 

2. Aref el Aref, Ai Qada bayn al Badw, Jerusalem, 1351-1933 ; E. Elath, op. cit.; E. Epstein, ‘Bedouin of the 
Negev’, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 1939, No. 2; E. Marx, ‘Hamivneh hakhevrati shel bedui ha 
Negev’, unpublished thesis presented at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1957; see also by E. Marx, ‘Bedui 
ha Negev’, Hamisrakh Hekhadash, 1956, Volume 7, No. 2, pp. 89-98 and ‘Hamivneh hakhevrati shel bedui ha 
Negev’, Hamisrakh Hekhadash, 1957, Volume 8, No. 1, pp. 1-18; M. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1939-52. 

3. T. Ashkenazi, Tribus semi-nomades de la Palestine du Nord, Paris, Geuthner, 1938. 
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steps in a long process of spontaneous sedentarization, and a comparative 
study of all Bedouin of Israel could be expected to illustrate the whole gamut 
of stages in the process of sedentarization, we shall be concerned in the 
following pages with the Bedouin of the Negev only. It is indeed true that 
some insight can be gained from such a comparative study; but nothing 
proves that the tribes of the north of Israel resembled those of the south as 
they are today at any of the earlier stages of their social and economic 
development, nor that those of the south will necessarily develop along 
the same lines as the tribes of the north. In fact, there has always been very 
little contact between the two groups of tribes, and there is practically 
none today. And, what is more important, the two processes of development 
take place under such widely different political and economic conditions, 
that the practical implications of any possible theoretical conclusions 
cannot be of much use for the planning of sedentarization. It should 
finally be mentioned that it rather appears as if the process of spontaneous 
sedentarization of the northern tribes has been accompanied by a number 
of clearly undesirable occurrences which should be avoided in the rational 
planning of prosperous development. 

2. While, traditionally, the most influential and strongest tribes—originally 
from the military point of view but subsequently also from the political 
and ultimately from the economic point of view—are the ‘true’ Bedouin, 
who live in the most arid and less accessible areas, in the Neg v, the 
strongest association of tribes (gabila), the Terabin, took hold of the most 
fertile lands and are, consequently, relatively far advanced in abandoning 
the nomadic way of life and in relying on the cultivation of the land for 
their subsistence. 

The Bedouin who live now in the State of Israel are the remnant of a 
considerably larger Bedouin population who had lived in the same regions 
under the British mandatory administration of Palestine. With respect to 
the northern tribes, which number today about 8,000,! no statistics from the 
mandatory period are available. The number of Bedouin of the Negev was 
estimated, just before the end of the mandatory regime, to be between 65,000 
and 90,000 ;? today the Bedouin population of the area is estimated to number 
about 14,000.!_ The exodus occurred during and immediately after the hos- 
tilities between Egypt and the newly-established State of Israel. During these 
hostilities the Negev was the scene of fierce battles and many Bedouin preferred 
to stay as far away as possible from the fighting. When the Egyptian army 
retreated from the Negev, most of those Bedouin who had remained in the 
area, irrespectively of whether they kad taken a more or less active part in 
attacks against the few Jewish settlements of the area or not, preferred to 
withdraw from the areas included in the State of Israel. But in view of its 
connexion with the movements of military forces, this withdrawal was not an 
organized migration, allowing each clan (hamula), sub-tribe (ruba), or tribe 
(ashira) sufficient time and leisure to decide on its steps and to take the necessary 
precautions to maintain its unity, or, at least, to stay as a whole on one or 
other side of the international frontier. 

Of the seven main qabail* of the Negev, the four smaller ones—Saidiin and 


1, Israel, Ministry of the Interior, Department of Minorities, ‘Reshimat hayeshuvim shel hamiutim be Israel’, 
1958, roneographed. 

2. H. V. Muhsam, ‘Enumerating the Bedouins of Palestine’, Scripta Hierosolymitana, 1955, Volume 3. 

3. Plural of gabila. 
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Aheiwat, whose migrations often took them, even before the establishment of 
the State of Israel, to areas beyond the boundaries of mandated Palestine; 
Hanajra, most of whose lands remained outside the boundaries of Israel; and 
Jubarat, who had lived in one of the areas of fiercest fighting between Israe| 
and Egypt, in the northern part of the Negev—remained outside Israel. The 
three larger ones split. From among the Tayaha, who were estimated to have 
numbered over 25,000 in 1946 (according to the results of the enumeration 
reported upon by Dajani! and present author*), which is suspected to represent 
an over-enumeration only about 11,000 remained in Israel. From among the 
Terabin, who had numbered over 30,000, and the Azazme, who had numbered 
about 16,000 (according to the same enumeration), about 1,000 of each now 
live in Israel. 

But these data relate to the gabail only, which were anyhow rather loosely- 
knit associations of tribes of very little social or political scope, and they cannot 
be taken to illustrate the degree of disruption of social and political structure 
suffered by the tribes of the Negev. It would, on the other hand, be beyond the 
scope of the present discussions to go into the details of this process. Suffice 
it to mention that in fact only one group of tribes—the three Zullam tribes of 
the Tayaha gabila, and one isolated tribe—was able to maintain its full strength, 
to retain its traditional sheikhs and to remain on the lands which these tribes 
had seasonally cultivated, also under the mandatory regime. According to the 
(probably exaggerated) enumeration of 1946 and the estimates prepared by the 
Ministry of Interior of Israel for 1958, the Zullam tribes comprised the 
following numbers of persons: 


Year Zullam Abu Rubeia Zullam Abu Juweid Zullam Abu Qreinat 
1946 1878 974 1229 
1958 1950 1070 1340 


All the other tribes had their tribal structure more or less heavily affected. 
Many families which remained in Israel found that most of their tribe, together 
with its sheikh, had left Israel, while some sheikhs had stayed in Israel with 
only part of their tribe. And, worst of all, many families had moved far from 
their traditional grazing grounds or cultivated lands in order to get away 
from the scenes of fighting or had been induced to do so by the military author- 
ities, mainly for the same reason. 

After the conclusion of the armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt, 
the military administration established in the Negev considered it necessary, 
for security reasons, to restrict the freedom of migration of the tribes which 
_ had preferred to stay in Israel. This prevented some of these tribes returning 
to their traditional lands, and, for the same security reasons, further tribes were 
transferred to a more or less contiguous area in the north-eastern and central 
part of the Negev, where most of the other tribes, which had not always lived 
there, had moved previously. 

At the same time, a chance was given to all families who wanted to do so to 
move in either direction—into Israel or out of it—in order to join other parts 
of their hamula or tribe which had remained on the other side of the frontier. 


1. S. W. Dajani, ‘The Enumeration of the Beersheba Bedouins in May 1946 , Population Studies, 1947, Volume 1, 
No. 3. 
2. H. V. Muhsam,o p. cit. 
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Then, individual families, hamail' or sub-tribes, which still remained without 
tribal attachment, were included in subsisting units and new units were formed, 
sheikhs appointed where necessary, and the tribal structure re-established. 
As a consequence, one of the most influential sheikhs of the Bedouin tribes of 
the Negev, Uakh Ibrahim Abu Rqaig, whose tribe had numbered only 
1,500 according to the (exaggerated) 1946 enumeration, is now the head of a 
tribe of 2,700 persons, while, on the other hand, another sheikh, Halil Asi Abu 
Amra of Terabin, saw his tribe decrease, during the same period, from almost 
1,000 to only 60 or 70 persons. These examples illustrate only part of the situa- 
tion. We have already mentioned that some completely new units had to be 
formed, and their sheikhs to be selected; at the same time, land had to be 
assigned and re-distributed and many other changes agreed to. The importance 
of these events in preparing the minds of the Bedouin for further social and 
economic upheaval cannot be underestimated. 

In spite of the restriction of the Bedouin of the Negev to a limited area within 
Israel and the political isolation of Israel from her neighbours, the contacts of 
the Bedouin of the Negev with their relatives beyond the frontiers are quite 
strong. It should not be overlooked that in the Negev the frontiers between 
Israel and Egypt and also Jordan are long and open land frontiers in a very 
sparsely-inhabited arid region in which the movements of the Bedouin are 
practically unrestricted. In fact, when there happens to be some trouble be- 
tween those sections of the Negev tribes which live abroad, tension is imme- 
diately felt among the Israel sections of the same tribes. It is also known that 
marriages, which are strongly endogamous within the tribe,? are scarcely 
hampered by the international frontiers. 

Thus, social contacts between the Bedouin of Israel and those of the neigh- 
bouring countries are quite active. This is rather a strange situation, because 
such contacts with the settled Arab population of Israel are very weak. In 
general, the Bedouin maintain such contacts mainly with the feilaheen who 
live in their immediate neighbourhood and with townsmen with whom they 
have economic relations. In Israel, Arabs live only in the northern and central 
part of the country—in the southern part, the Negev, the Bedouin are the 
only Arabs and the whole settled population, in both towns and villages, is 
Jewish. 

The main effects of the events of the last ten years on the situation of the 
Bedouin of the Negev can be summarized as follows: disruption of the tribal 
structure; transfer to a new area; forcible restriction of migratory movements 
by military authorities; loss of contact with settled Arab neighbours; establish- 
ment of neighbourhood relations with Jewish settlers. Finally, the loss of the 
status of belonging to the Arab majority, which the Bedouin had enjoyed in 
mandated Palestine, should also be mentioned, because in Israel they are now 
part of the national and religious minority. But it may be doubted whether 
the Bedouin were ever conscious of forming part of the majority group, because, 
on the one hand, the highest authorities were the (foreign) British adminis- 
trators; and their feeling of solidarity with the settled (rural and urban) Arab 
population of Palestine was weak in view of their traditional contempt for the 
settled population. 


1. Plural of hamula. . 
2. H. V. Muhsam, ‘Some Notes on Bedu Marriage Habits’, Proceedings of the Fourteenth International Congress of 


Sociology, 1951, Volume 4. 
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THE SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF SEDENTARIZATION 


In the mind of a Bedouin, mankind is divided into two parts: the men of the 
desert and the settled population. Obviously, in the frame of such a simple 
sociology, a value judgement is attached to this dichotomy. But this value judge. 
ment relates primarily to the group as such, to the fact of belonging to the 
group or, more specifically, of descent from the group; it does not necessarily 
include all specific characteristics of the group such as clothing, various 
occupational activities, etc. Under no circumstances will this dichotomization 
of the world enable the Bedouin to assume an attitude towards new phenomena 
such as the automobile, the radio, the tractor or agricultural co-operation 
since none of these things is traditionally attached to either of the two ‘parts’ 
of his world. 

It is difficult to say whether this dichotomization of the world is common 
to all nomadic Arabs, be they ‘true’ Bedouin, i.e. subsisting on the economy 
of the camel only, or completely settled and considered as Bedouin only by 
tradition and descent, or at any intermediate stage of semi-nomadism. It 
prevails, in any event, among the Bedouin of Israel and, more specifically, 
among the semi-nomadic tribes of the Negev. Thus, it becomes one of the fac- 
tual circumstances which the policy-maker with respect to sedentarization of 
the Bedouin must take into consideration. It is perhaps the circumstance which 
is least specific to the situation of Israel. It is true that the hierarchic structure 
of Bedouin society, based on the biological family (’i/a), through the household 
(ahl), the large family (hamula) or clan, the sub-tribe (ruba), the tribe (ashira) 
up to the association of tribes (gabila), is probably even more characteristic 
of all Arab nomads: differences between various groups are restricted to the 
terminology used with respect to the various institutions, and to slight shifts 
here and there in the importance of one or other of the institutions in carrying 
out the various functions of social life. 

At the time of the establishment of the State of Israel, these social frames 
suffered a considerable shock, at least with respect to a number of those 
Bedouin who remained in Israel. But it may be assumed that the tribal struc- 
ture of the Bedouin had quite frequently been subjected to similar shocks in 
the course of tribal wars, famines and other cataclysms, and that it must there- 
fore be fairly easily restored or replaced. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the Bedouin is obviously their 
nomadism. But, in actual fact, this is probably the least uniform of their 
typical attributes. Some Bedouin are what is often called ‘true’ Bedouin, 
ie. they do not cultivate any land and subsist on a purely pastoral economy; 
but even here, various stages can be distinguished according to the type of 
livestock they breed and the relative importance of the various types—though 
this finer differentiation is of minor importance in view of our interest in the 
problem of sedentarization. Also, among the so-called ‘semi-nomadic’ tribes 
various degrees of nomadism can be found. These rank, indeed, from an extent 
of nomadism which by no means falls short of that of the ‘true’ Bedouin, 
accompanied by sporadic cultivation of the land in the sense that no fixed 
plot of land is selected for recurrent cultivation and the scope of migratory 
movements is not limited by the attachment to a plot of cultivated land. A 
second stage would be reached, when such an attachment to a plot of land has 
taken place, and the scope, timing and destination of migrations are strongly 
affected by considerations connected with the cultivation of the soil: the 
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necessity for ploughing, sowing, removal of the flock from the sown fields, and 
harvesting. In practice, this stage of semi-nomadism includes a wide variation 
of shades which can be ranked according to the distance involved in migra- 
tions, or, in a perhaps more meaningful manner, according to the relative 
economic importance of the cultivation of the soil and animal husbandry. 

A clearly different stage can be defined only by the construction of some kind 
of non-movable housing accommodation in the vicinity of the agricultural 
land. But it should be emphasized that the fact of moving into a house does 
not mean that either actual migrating nor the feeling of belonging to the 
Bedouin with all its social and psychological implications necessarily ceases. 
With respect to physical mobility, it should be remembered that even settled 
fellaheen of certain sections of the Middle East move, for the seasons during 
which they work in distant fields or watch the crops which are ripening there, 
to temporary shelters in the neighbourhood of these fields; in certain parts of 
Palestine, such a temporary dwelling-place is called a khirba (ruin) and is, 
in fact, situated in the ruins of an abandoned village. Semi-nomadic or settled 
Bedouin who live most of the year in permanent houses may use their tents, as 
long as they possess them, for the same purpose. On the other hand, Bedouin 
who still live in tents may move their tents about within an area of a few 
hundred square metres, so that their nomadism has, economically speaking, 
not much more importance than an ordinary European citydweller’s removal 
from one apartment to another. But even when the Bedouin lives permanently 
in a house built of stone, or of whatever other material is used locally, he is 
still, both in his own opinion and _ in that of the surrounding society, nothing 
but a Bedouin and remains so for several generations. 

There is, at least in the hills of Galilee in Israel, an interesting difference 
between the ordinary villages and those established by the Bedouin who had 
already been living in the same area in a semi-nomadic fashion for a con- 
siderable time. While all fellaheen villages are of the cluster type, the Bedouin 
build their houses widely scattered over the whole area belonging to the tribe. 
It is true that at least one of the reasons which compelled the fellaheen to 
cluster together, namely that of security, particularly against the redoubted 
attacks of the Bedouin, has lost its importance today. But there is no doubt 
that the Bedouin who build their houses with as little consideration for the 
site as they had used when erecting their tents—one here, on a hill top, and 
another there, at the most beautiful spot on a ridge—deprive themselves of 
many of the social and organizational advantages of village life, although they 
are probably not aware of the fact, nor would they care if their attention were 
drawn to it. 

Thus, nomadism, which together with, or perhaps before, the two other 
characteristics of the Bedouin—the Bedouin pride and the tribal structure of 
social organization—is the main consideration in the problem of sedentariza- 
tion and it isshown to be a very vague and flexible trait. This is obvious, if a wide 
definition of the term Bedouin is adopted and the whole area of geographic 
spread of the Bedouin is taken into consideration. But it is also true for the 
relatively small number of Bedouin of Israel—even if we restrict ourselves 
to those of the Negev, although practically none of these actually live in houses. 
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CONDITIONS OF SEDENTARIZATION 


Why do the Bedouin migrate? It would be beyond the scope of the present 
study to investigate the question of whether an inclination for an adventurous 
life, including the occasional plundering of the settled population and highway 
robbery, forced the Bedouin to keep mobile, or whether it was precisely their 
mobility which determined the type of life they led. Nowadays—in any event 
as far as the Bedouin of Israel are concerned—this type of consideration has 
lost its importance. Only certain economic and agricultural necessities together 
with some social and psychological traditions are left to motivate the migrations 
of the Bedouin. 

The first and foremost of these forces which compel the Bedouin to keep 
moving is the need for water. Second ranks the search for pasture, and third, 
in so far as semi-nomadic Bedouin are concerned, the necessity to plough, to 
sow and to harvest and to keep the flocks away from the sown fields. But this 
third factor is of a rather dialectical character: it has the opposite effect too, 
It attaches the nomad to a certain plot of land and obliges him to return to it 
several times during the year or during the length of time for which he keeps 
it under cultivation, and, in the meantime, not to stray away too far. 

The least important among the material reasons for nomadism are sanitary 
considerations: those Bedouin who have ceased io migrate for all other reasons 
still move their tents from time to time, when the emplacements become too 
soiled with human and animal defecations, etc. 

As far as we know, the socio-psychological conditions of nomadism have 
not been satisfactorily investigated. It is known that the possession of the main 
instrument of mobility—the camel—is an important element of prestige, and 
that the freedom to move, and to disappear if so desired, is a no less important 
component of the feeling of security and independence. But although both 
these factors are conditional to mobility, they cannot be considered to represent 
the socio-psychological forces which actually provoke migration. On the 
other hand, an instinct of the ‘wanderlust’ type seems to exist among the 
Bedouin, but as we have said, no thorough] scientific analysis of this concept 
and its implications has come to our attention. 

The conditions of sedentarization now become obvious: the material 
coercions to migrate must be removed and certain changes in the socio- 
psychological value system must be initiated in order to compensate for the 
satisfaction of the ‘wanderlust’ impulse which apparently exists and which is 
left unsatisfied by sedentarization. 


SEDENTARIZATION IN ISRAEL 


In Israel, the problem of water supply is easily solved for many of the 
Bedouin of the Negev. Drinking water for men and animals can readily 
be obtained, throughout the year, in the neighbourhood of the normal 
camping places, because the Bedouin have access to the main water pipe 
lines through which water is being pumped for this particular purpose as 
well as for irrigation schemes in the areas in which new immigrants are 
being settled. This applies at present to most of the main concentrations 
of the Bedouin of the Negev, though not yet to all their areas. But for those 
who do have access to the pipe lines, water is available permanently and 
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continuously at the same place, and nomadism is deprived of its main 
motivation. 

The problem of the availability of pasture grounds, however, unlike that 
of water supply, does not find an easy solution as a by-product of developments 


which are not primarily planned for the profit of the nomadic population. 
It is obviously not easy, in such a semi-arid region as that inhabited by the 
Bedouin of the Negev, to plan settlements so that sufficiently large and climat- 
ically-variegated pasture lands become available in the neighbourhood of 
each settlement, thus rendering migrations unnecessary. It is expected that 
attemps in this direction will be made when a definite plan for the sedentari- 
zation of the Bedouin is elaborated within the master plan for the distribution 
of the population and the economic development of the area in which the 
Bedouin actually live. Relevant detailed plans are not yet available, and, in 
practice, the limits of the area to which the wanderings of the Bedouin of the 
Negev are confined by the military authorities must be extended from time to 
time in various directions, in order to enable them to find sufficient grazing 
grounds. 

But there are other ways of solving the problem of pasture, at least partially, 
for certain sections of the area or for relatively rainy years. One of these means 
is a rational grazing policy so as to avoid overgrazing, and another is the 
introduction of sown pasture. First attempts of the latter kind are actually 
being carried out and the results are surprisingly good. The Bedouin show a 
fine understanding of the need to fence the sown areas, to limit grazing to the 
optimum degree and to preserve the area for natural regrowth for their own 
profit in future years. It goes without saying that the investment made by 
sowing food plants attaches the Bedouin to the area and becomes a strong 
motivation for sedentarization. It is obvious that if a Bedouin family can be 
induced to sow a perennial crop, like sown pasture, this is one of the most 
effective ways of attaching the family to a given piece of land, quite apart from 
the immediate advantage accruing to the family from this advance in agri- 
cultural methods. The same applies, for example, to the deep ploughing of a 
field. This again is an investment in a given piece of land which has the 
immediate advantage of promising a rich harvest in the same year, as well as 
that of attaching the family to the same plot of land, because the superiority 
of this plot over others which have not been ploughed thus is preserved for 
more than just one agricultural season. A third example of the same type is the 
construction of small dams in wadi beds, which accumulate surface water 
and are able to retain it long enough to enrich the soil with an amount of 
moisture which permits the growth of more valuable crops than those which 
will grow on the small amount of precipitation only. 

The planting of fruit trees is the ultimate step in this direction of combining 
progressive agricultural techniques with an attachment of nomadic families 
to a plot of land. It may be mentioned that the planting of fruit trees is 
particularly successful in the area behind the dams where surface water is 
accumulated. 

Such various activities are recommended to the Bedouin by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and the ministry assists those who wish to follow its advice by 
cffering professional instruction as well as loans. 

But the use of agricultural machinery promotes the sedentarization of 
Bedouin even more rapidly than the mere improvement of the soil and 
agricultural techniques. It is interesting to note that in Israel the Bedouin 
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exhibit perhaps more understanding for, and ability in, the use of the tractor, 
the combine and other agricultural machinery than large sections of the 
fellaheen. One of the reasons is the high intelligence of the Bedouin and their 
flexibility of mind. Furthermore, the use of agricultural machines does not 
carry the stigma of traditional agricultural labour: the driver of the tractor 
is as free a man as the man of the desert who rides on camel back; in fact, under 
the conditions of the Negev, the automobile is often an even more convenient 
and noble means of transportation than the camel and is gladly acquired by 
many of the well-to-do Bedouin of Israel. And, in any event, in the eyes of the 
Bedouin, there is no difference in principle between driving a car and driving 
a tractor. 

The proper care and safeguarding of such machines requires a degree of 
stability in residence which exceeds by far that brought about by improved 
agricultural practices. On the other hand, a much smaller section of the 
population is affected. But it is obvious that the shed in which agricultural 
machines are kept is likely to become one of the elements of the nucleus of a 
village. 

This is one of the reasons which leads us to expect that the sedentarization 
of the Bedouin may take a different course from that observed in the historical 
development of the village. The village is, in general, the place of settlement of 
a number of agricultural families, which, in the course of time, creates the need 
for certain non-agricultural occupations and services; these can be supplied 
either by some of the villagers themselves who specialize to various extents 
in these trades, or by outsiders who are sent to, or attracted by, the village. 
Among the Bedouin, the development may well proceed in the opposite 
direction. We may first have a tap in the main water pipe from which drinking 
water for men and animals is obtained; then, a school, an out-patients’ clinic, 
the office of an agricultural instructor and other community services; later, 
the shed for agricultural machinery with the huts of the guardians; later again, 
the grocer’s store, which may be open only for a few days of the month when 
rationed food is being distributed, but will gradually tend towards continuous 
operation. 

This is the nucleus of a village. The first settlers are the guards and engineers 
who take care of the agricultural machinery, the school teacher, nurses, etc., 
who are employed—perhaps by the central government—in the community 
services, and the grocer, at least as long as he has in his shop supplies which 
he wishes to guard and to sell. 

The Bedouin who happen to have land in the neighbourhood of the village 
nucleus will then want to erect their tents at a convenient distance from these 
services of which they are glad to take advantage. It should however be 
remembered that in the eyes of a Bedouin, a convenient distance from a water 
tap, a school and the other services may well be as much as 5 or 10 kilometres. 
This may therefore be expected to become the radius of a Bedouin village—and 
is in fact observed to be so in northern Israel—if nothing is done to prevent 
such a development before it gets started. For it should be remembered that, 
in the Negev, neither these villages which we have begun to outline, nor 
their nuclei, actually exist. 

The problem of the spread of the village is related to that of the desired 
number of its inhabitants, and that of the size of the family farm. Finally, in 
the case of a planned village its size should be determined in accordance with 
that of the social institution which is firmly enough knit for its members to 
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live together in one village and to invest the physical and economic structure 
of the village with the attributes of a full social community life. In most 
fellaheen villages in Israel which number between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants, 
we find only one or two and in the larger ones up to a dozen hamail.' Socially 
and organizationally the village is then composed of as many compact and 
independent groups as there are hamail or groups of associated hamail. The 
social contact between members of different hamail in the same village is not 
much stronger than that between persons of neighbouring villages. Among the 
Bedouin, the clan is usually a much smaller unit than among the fellaheen, 
comprising the offspring of a common ancestor for five to seven generations, 
while in the villages the clan may hold together for ten and more generations. ® 
On the other hand, the villager is used to the crowding together of his own 
hamula with others in a closely built village, while the Bedouin joins in a single, 
fairly scattered encampment only the members of his own hamula and separates 
from them whenever he wishes to do so or whenever the circumstances make 
it appear profitable. Thus, on the one hand, it seems doubtful whether it will 
be possible to form a village society out of several Bedouin hamail, but, on the 
other hand, socially speaking, the hamula is the largest social unit of which the 
villager is conscious, while the Bedouin consider the tribe (ashira) or sometimes 
even an association of tribes (qabila) as the largest social unit. From this point 
of view, the Bedouin tribe may be said tocorrespond to the clan of the villager, 
and would thus represent the preferred unit to form a village. 

At the same time, most of the services which can be expected to serve as 
eleme ss for the nucleus around which a Bedouin village may ultimately form 
are at present attached to the tribe, at least, in Israel; each tribe should have 
a school, a grocery store, an out-patients’ clinic, etc. 

It should be mentioned in this connexion that, in a population plan published 
recently by the Ministry of Development,® 5,000 of the Bedouin population 
of the area covered by the plan are to be settled in three villages of 1,500 to 
2,000 inhabitants each. This would be slightly more than the average strength 
of a tribe, and it may be questioned whether it is possible—or desirable—to 
include into a newly established village more than one tribe, although 
experience has shown that more than one clan can live more or less peacefully 
together in one village. 

Be that as it may, today, in Israel, a Bedouin family occasionally expresses 
the wish to build a house for itself. It has therefore become an urgent task to 
work out the detailed agricultural and social plan of the villages in which 
the Bedouin will ultimately settle, so that those who already wish to build 
houses for themselves can be properly advised. It is obvious that this task can 
only be carried out successfully within the framework of a general and detailed 
plan of economic development and population distribution. Such plans are 
being prepared by the competent authorities in Israel and due attention is 
being given to the needs of the Bedouin population and to the question of their 
sedentarization. 


1. Palestine, Department of Statistics, ‘Survey of Social and Economic Conditions in Arab Villages, 1944’, General 
Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, 1945, Volume 10, No. 7; H. Rosenfeld, ‘Social Changes in an Arab Village’, 
New Outlook, 1959, Volume 2, No. 6-7. 

2. H. Rosenfeld, Taty’beh, Tel-Aviv, United States Operations Mission to Israel, 1956; J. Gulick, Social Structure 
and Culture Change in a Lebanese Village, New York, Wenner-Gren Foundation, 1955. 

3. Israel, Ministry of Development, ‘Tokhnit khomesh lefituakh ve-ikhlus ha Negev hadromi’, Jerusalem, 1959, 
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THE SEDENTARIZATION OF NOMADS 
IN THE WESTERN DESERT OF EGYPT 


A. M. AsBou-ZEID 


Much attention has been paid in the last few years, in both Egyptian and 
international circles, to the question of settling the nomads of the Western 
Desert of Egypt. A number of institutions (e.g. the Cairo Institute for Desert 
Research and the Departments of Sociology and Social Anthropology in the 
Egyptian universities) and some government departments (e.g. the Depart- 
ment of Desert Irrigation, of the Ministry of Public Works) have combined 
their efforts to study the economic and social situation of the semi-nomadic 
clans and the possibility of creating new sedentary agricultural communities 
to replace the present nomadic and semi-nomadic groups whose economy 
is based on the rearing of livestock in general, and of sheep in particular. 
It is the purpose of this paper to give a brief account of the main projects of 
sedentarization suggested by the authorities concerned in Egypt, and to outline 
their expected effects upon the economic system and modes of living, and also 
to indicate the repercussions they may eventually have on the whole social 
structure of the semi-nomadic clans. Apart from the planned projects, there 
is a marked and growing tendency among these people, especially the younger 
generation, to abandon the traditional way of life and to settle down. This 
tendency is generally stimulated by the changing social conditions. The 
tremendous hardships and the insecurity of the nomadic life, which is entirely 
dependent on rains, and the increasing social and cultural contacts with the 
urban communities in the Delta are the main factors influencing this change 
of social conditions, thus accentuating what may be described as a spontaneous 
and natural drift to settled life. Thus, an acute decline in the amount of rainfall, 
which is a frequent phenomenon in the Western Desert, and the consequent 
drought, famine and death of large numbers of animals will drive men to 
search for a more stable means of living in which they can find the security 
that is lacking in the nomadic way of life. The introduction of modern education 
and the establishment of schools in the larger villages have played a great 
role in changing the outlook of the people and in discrediting the traditional 
nomadic values. The advent of the railway and the improvement of other 
means of transport and communication have encouraged contacts with the 
Delta, and more particularly with Alexandria. As a result, an increasing 
number of young men migrate every year to Alexandria and get themselves 
paid jobs there. Trade and commercial transactions have also been increased 
with the Delta. New trade centres (e.g. El-Hammam, El-Dab’aa and Mersa 
Matrouh) have grown up along the railway line at the key stations. The most 
important of these centres is perhaps El-Hammam, which is the largest cattle 
market in the Western Desert. Small food stores and cafés and restaurants 
owned by ‘native’ people have been opened at these centres and in the larger 
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villages and towns, especially at Mersa Matrouh which is the seat of the local 
government. The second world war was also influential in changing attitude 
and social values. Men who were employed as unskilled labourers during the 
war by the different combating armies became accustomed to paid jobs and 
to cash remuneration, which had previously been practically unknown to 
them. When the war ended, it was not easy for those workers to go back to the 
old nomadic life with all its hardships and insecurity. Some of them preferred 
to migrate to the Delta, while the others decided to settle down to work in the 
desert villages and towns as servants or as unskilled labour in the local govern- 
ment departments, schools, hospitals, etc. Most of the younger men now prefer 
to follow their example; the settled sedentary life is thus gaining ground al] 
the time at the expense of livestock husbandry. 

But important as they may be in accelerating the drift from nomadism to 
sedentary life, these factors tall beyond the scope of this paper and need not 
be discussed further in this context. We shall be concerned with the plans and 
schemes which are deliberately designed to deal with the settlement of the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic clans. But before going on to consider this problem 
we should like to give a brief outline of the area itself'so as to establish a clear 
idea about the general setting, and to see the projects themselves against a 
background of the whole social life. This should help us to understand more 
clearly the motives underlying the projects and to discern the effects they may 
have on the social situation. 


Geographers generally divide the Western Desert into three main divisions, 

each of which has its outstanding characteristics. 

1, The northern strip which extends some 500 kilometres along the coast 
from the west of Alexandria to the Egyptian-Libyan border. This strip, 
known as the Dera’a Bahari, consists mainly of fertile cultivated land which 
extends some 20 to 30 kilometres to the south, tending generally to become 
narrower to the west till it almost vanishes at Sollum near the frontiers. 

2. To the south of this green coastal zone lies a high plateau in which are a 
number of depressions, the most important being the Qattara Depression. 

3. The rest of the area; i.e. the extreme southern region, is real arid desert. 

The coastal zone is the only really inhabited and cultivated part of the 

desert; beyond it there is hardly any prospect for cultivation. It is also 

a vital centre to which the scattered clans and groups of herders come 

to gather round the water points and the artesian wells during the dry 

season when the water becomes scarce in the southern parts. 

The climate of the desert varies between the Mediterranean climate to the 
north and along the coast, and the sub-tropical dry climate in the southern 
parts. The dry season is usually very warm, tending to grow hotter southwards; 
while the wet season, usually extending from November to March, is generally 
mild especially in the north. Rainfall is very erratic and varies greatly from 
year to year and from one place to another. But on the whole, there.is more 
rain in the north than in the south, and in most years rain falls in the southern 
parts only on very rare occasions. Rain may come quite suddenly and cause 
torrential floods which sweep away dwellings, crops and animals alike. This 
is typical of the Sallum area. 

According to the 1947 census, the Bedouins of the Western Desert number 
68,161. Only 23,444, i.e. less than the half of the population, are engaged in 
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livestock husbandry as their main occupation while the rest earn their living 
by such other means as agriculture, fishing, stone-cutting, trade, etc. But 
whatever his main job may be, a man is likely to possess a number of shee 

which he usually entrusts to a professional herdsman if he cannot look after 
them himself. This means that all sectors of the population have an active 
interest in livestock. Livestock, or rather sheep, are the most important and 
most esteemed item of wealth, and pastoral values still rank very high in spite 
of the obvious attraction of other types of work. On the other hand, pure 
nomadism is not practised, except perhaps by some small groups of camel- 
herders living in the far south of the area. The tremendous majority of the 
herdsmen are sheep-herders, whose movements are much more restricted 
than the movements of the real nomads. They have permanent settlements to 
which they retire when the grazing season is over, and there they practise 
agriculture, which they consider a secondary and supplementary occupation. 

Most of the inhabitants of the Western Desert belong to the Awlad Ali 
clans who originally came from Libya. Some less important and less numerous 
clans, the Morabiteen clans, also live there as ‘clients’ of the more powerful 
Awlad Ali. A certain degree of correspondence exists between clan segmentation 
and the distribution of lands, both pasture-land and the fertile arable areas of 
the northern strip being distributed among clans and lineages in a clearly 
defined manner. A man cannot make use of the grazing ground, much less of 
the cultivation ground, known to belong to a different clan or lineage ex- 
cept under certain conditions and only obtaining the owners’ permission. This 
does not mean, however, that clans and lineages are localized. For in spite 
of the natural tendency of kinsmen to cluster together and to live near to 
each other, the members of the same clan-segment may be widely dispersed, 
and the inhabitants of any specific locality, especially near the coast, usually 
belong to different clans. Nevertheless, a certain clan may be more strongly 
represented in a particular locality than all the other clans. 

The problem of water supply is, naturally, the most crucial problem with 
which the people have to cope. The absence of surface water, the shortness 
of the wet season, the low rainfall and the meagreness of the subterranean 
resources in most parts of the desert, especially inland, impose drastic limita- 
tions upon their activities. Apart from the few artesian wells found in the 
northern coastal zone, rain is the main source of water supply. It is, 
however, a very unreliable source because of its irregularity. Moreover, a 
considerable amount of rain-water is lost by seepage through the sand and 
by evaporation. The situation is further aggravated by the fact that not 
all the functioning wells yield potable water or even water suitable for the 
irrigation of fields. The water of a large number of these artesian wells 
is charged with a high percentage of dissolved salts. This water can only be 
used for domestic purposes. Certain experiments are now being carried out 
at Ras-el-Hikma and Fuka to see whether such saline water could be used 
for irrigating the pasture-lands. 

The two main complementary occupations, i.e. livestock husbandry and 
the cultivation of barley, are seriously affected by the water situation. The 
strip of arable land which extends along the sea coast varies in breadth from 
place to place and from year to year according to the rainfall. In good years 
it may stretch some 10 to 20 kilometres southwards, but in bad years the culti- 
vation becomes rather patchy and is confined to a very narrow strip only a 
few kilometres wide. The people are never sure of their crops, and in really 
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bad years the returns may be so poor that grain and flour have to be sent from 
the Delta to avert famine. The failure of the crop may also compel whole 
clan-segments to migrate with their animals to the Delta. In this respect, 
the semi-nomadic clans of the Western Desert represent a real burden on 
the national economy of Egypt. 

Livestock husbandry, which is by far the most important and highly valued 
occupation, is itself subject to the variability and the erratic nature of rainfall, 
since it is the rain which determines the abundance of herbage and, consequent- 
ly, the number of animals reared. Pasture land is found mainly to the south 
of the cultivated land. Sometimes, the fallow patches among the barley fields 
are also covered with grass and other pasture plants suitable for grazing. 
Pasture plants usually persist between December and May; during the summer, 
the land becomes arid hard desert with only few dispersed patches of dry 
grass. The grazing season par excellence is from November to April, during 
which period barley stands in the fields. After the first showers of November, 
barley is sown and the young men soon move with their flocks to the pastures, 
leaving the older people to look after the fields. As the dry season advances, 
the flocks are moved northwards to the cultivated lands so as to be nearer to 
fodder and to water-holes. Thus, the movements of the herders are rhythmic 
and regulated by the division of the year into two major seasons: the wet 
season and the dry season. The wet season is the period of plenty during 
which the animals are well fed; the dry season is the period of starvation for 
the flocks which must then rely on such fodder as barley straw and on the 
drying grass. Any movements of animals that may take place during that 
season are Carried out on a very limited scale. In exceptionally bad years the 
people are compelled to dispose of their animals, or at least of a large part of 
the flocks, or they may send them away to their friends and relatives who 
may be living near vegetation. Sometimes, the herdsmen find themselves 
compelled to cross the frontiers to Cyrenaica for pasture. 

We can see then from this brief account to what extent the water situation 
is responsible for determining the modes of living in thedesert and for channel- 
ling human activities and imposing certain limitations on these activities. 
Development projects and sedentarization schemes planned for the Western 
Desert and its inhabitants must, therefore, give a great deal of importance to 
the question of water and its availability. In fact, most of the contemplated 
projects envisage the possibility of better exploitation of the existing water 
supplies as well as the tapping of potential resources. 


Rightly or wrongly, it is generally assumed in Egypt that nomadism and 
semi-nomadism represent a phase of deterioration which is no longer compa- 
tible with the actualities of modern life and therefore should be abolished. 
For, apart from the fact that it is responsible for the hardships and insecurity 
suffered by the desert dwellers and the consequent ill effects on the national 
economy, especially in bad years, nomadism as practised in the Western 
Desert and under the prevailing circumstances is wasteful and destructive. 
Vast stretches of land which could be reclaimed at little cost and cultivated 
intensively are simply left for grazing without any serious endeavour to make 
better use of them. Under the contemplated sedentarization projects it is 
intended to increase the cultivated area, to improve the pastures by introducing 
new pasture plants of higher nutritive value in areas where agriculture is not 
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practicable, to tap unused resources, to develop the existing primitive crafis 
and to establish new industries. The question of water is the corner-stone of 
all these projects. Subterranean water hasbeen tapped from the ancient Roman 
wells, and about 120 artesian wells have been sunk lately along the coast, 
A number of water cisterns have been constructed, and others are under 
construction, to preserve the rain-water for irrigation. Special attention has 
been paid in this regardto the western part of the coastal zone where the amount 
of rainfall exceeds that falling in the eastern parts. An example is the Wadi-el- 
Kharrouba cistern near Mersa Matrouh which will prevent large amounts of 
rain-water from being lost in the sands or in the sea, and store it for use during 
the dry season. All the water thus obtained will certainly help to extend 
the area sown with barley, especially in the El-Dab’aa zone; besides prov- 
iding the more settled people with what they require to keep their fig trees and 
olive groves. The abundance of water may also encourage the introduction of 
new plants and trees which need a more stable and constant supply of water. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate further the general policy adopted 
with regard to the problem of sedentarization of the Bedouin clans, and the 
steps taken to put the policy into effect. 

The first example we shall consider is the Wadi-el-Natrun project which 
concerns the exploitation of the natural resources of the area so as to allow 
the establishement of new industries and the extension of the cultivated area, 
which in turn may eventually encourage the people to change to agriculture 
or industry, i.e. to a sedentary life. The wadi is an extended depression which 
lies some 22 metres below sea-level. The south-eastern end of the depression 
is 80 kilometres from Cairo, while the northern end is about 85 kilometres 
from Alexandria. A number of shallow salt lakes cover about half its total 
area, and some of these lakes become dry during the summer. The wadi is 
known as a rich source of salt and natron (sodium carbonate). Also a certain 
reed called halfa grows there and is used by the inhabitants of the area for the 
making of rough mats. The depression has always been regarded as a grazing 
ground for sheep and goats, so that only 25 feddans! were cultivated in 1952. 
According to the project, the extraction of salt and soda was put under govern- 
ment supervision. Subterranean water was tapped in a number of places and 
by the end of 1957 more than one thousand feddans were brought under the 
plough. Serious efforts were also made to introduce the cultivation of fruit, 
olives and dates as well as vegetables. Much attention was also given to the 
question of improving the production of animals by introducing different 
methods of breeding, and encouraging the inhabitants of the area to change 
over to the improved breeds which are superior to the local animals. This 
was met at first with much reluctance and resistance, but there are signs that 
the people are beginning to appreciate the benefit of owning the improved 
breeds. A factory for the manufacture of carpets and rugs has also been establish- 
ed by the government. A considerable proportion of the raw wool required 
for the industry is obtained from local sources, and the relatively small produc- 
tion finds a ready market in the larger cities of the Delta. The point of particular 
interest for us here is that all the unskilled labour employed in this industry 
as well as in the extraction of salt and sodium is recruited from the local popu- 
lation. Those workers have become accustomed to a settled life, so that when 
the season of extraction is over and work is temporarily suspended they do 


1. A feddan = 1 038 acres. 
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not take up herding animals but rather prefer to engage in agriculture, either 
as paid workers at the government research farm where fruit and vegetables 
are grown, or cultivating small patches of barley for their own consumption. 
Paid jobs in the factory or in the extraction industry and on the farm are very 
attractive to the young men. Fruit and vegetables are grown, for research 

urposes, in a large area of the reclaimed land. It is understood, however, that 
this land will be sold to the people to be exploited by them; and it is hoped that 
development of such farms will lead to the introduction of a canned food 
industry. Thus, the ultimate aim of the project is to encourage people to 
adopt a settled sedentary life by setting np new industries which depend mainly 
on the agricultural products of the area. The distribution of the arable lands 
will serve as an additional means of attaining this objective. All the lands 
of the desert are considered the exclusive property of the State, with only the 
right of usufruct conceded to the people. The people themselves know this 
only too well, although they may speak about ‘their’ fields and ‘their’ grazing- 
grounds and they are quite willing to settle down and to practise intensive 


agriculture if they are given the right to possess the land. 


The main features of the Wadi-ei-Natrun project repeat themselves in the 
Qattara Depression project which, besides its other objectives, is designed to 
bring about the sedentarization of the nomads by industrialization as well as 
by the enlarging of the cultivated area. The project is still under consideration ; 
but from what is already known about it, it seerns that the starting-point will 
be the digging of a long canal connecting the Mediterranean at the village 
of El-Alamein with the depression which lies 10 kilometres to the south of the 
coast. This step will be taken with the purpose of transforming a part of the 
depression into a large lake covering an area of about 14,000 square kilometres. 
The lowest point in the depression is 134 metres below sea-level; thus, it is 
expected that the sea water will rush towards the depression at some 600 cubic 
feet per second. The force of the rushing water could be used as motive power 
for factories in the area and as a means of generating the electric power neces- 
sary for industries to be established. As in the case of the Wadi-el-Natrun 
project, all the labour needed for these industries will be recruited locally. 
In addition, the creation of this vast artificial lake will temper the heat of the 
area and it is expected that as a result of the perpetual evaporation from the 
lake large amounts of rain will fall there, thus making possible the cultivation 
of vast stretches of land. It will certainly take a very long time for the lake 
to be completely filled up with sea-water. Experts estimate, for example, that 
it will need about 40 years for the water-level to reach 70 metres below sea-level, 
and about 150 years for it to reach 50 metres below sea-level. Some 1,300 years 
should pass before the depress:on itself is entirely filled up with salt deposits as 
a result of evaporation. 

Lastly, the Ras-el-Hikma project endeavours to deal with the same problem 
but from a different angle. Unlike the Wadi-el-Natrun and the Qattara 
Depression projects which are concerned with industrialization and increasing 
the cultivated lands as means of encouraging sedentarization, the Ras-el- 
Hikma project is designed, to achieve that end by improving the grazing 
potentialities of the Western Desert in general and the Fuka-Ras-el-Hikma 
region in particular; and also by rationalizing the use of pasture-grounds. 
The logic that lies behind the project is as follows: The excessive misuse of 
the pasture plants and uncontrolled grazing in the desert have caused aridity 
and consequently obliged the people to adopt a nomadic life in search of 
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pasture. Therefore, if pasture grasses could be developed and grazing practices 
could be organized, it would then be easy to bring the herders to a form of 
sedentary life in which they could practise animal husbandry in certain 
specific areas all the year round, without any need for transhumance or for 
seasonal migrations or movements. It is thought that the long-term results 
of the project will be both an increase in livestock production and a greater 
interest in the land and in intensive agriculture—a feature which hardly exists 
among the nomads. Ras-el-Hikma, a small village on the coast mid-way 
between Alexandria and Sollum, has been chosen as a suitable place for a 
pot project. A research station has been established there and the whole 
project has been placed under the sponsorship of the Desert Institute of Cairo, 

An area of about 7500 feddans was selected and fenced round for the pilot 
project. Intensive research has been carried out to develop species of palatable 
pasture grass which can stand the drought and summer heat and other local 
conditions. Considerable areas have been resown and kept under close obser- 
vation. Selected breeds of animals have been imported and placed under 
observation both for the study of grazing management and in order to determine 
to what extent these breeds can be used”in improving the local breeds. Much 
attention has been given to the problem of developing the underground water 
supplies; a number of wells have been sunk and wind-pumps have been erected 
on some of them. Efforts have also been made to introduce the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables and to encourage the local inhabitants to adopt them 
as part of their normal diet. 

So much for the development of the natural resources and grazing manage- 
ment in the area. But if the Bedouins are to settle down and make best 
use of these improved conditions, they should also be provided with suitable 
housing for new type of existence. A section of the land put aside for the pilot 
project was divided into plots on each of which was built a ‘model’ house 
designed to meet all the requirements of the Bedouin in his new life. Each 
dwelling has its own small garden where vegetables and fruit can be grown 
for private consumption, and its own animal byre. Wells provided with wind- 
pumps have also been constructed to provide the settlers with water for daily 
use and for the irrigation of their gardens. 

From the purely technical point of view, the pilot project has shown good 
and encouraging results; and there is every reason to believe that the main 
project will be equally successful if it is handled with the same determination 
and seriousness. But it may be too early to give any definite opinion about 
the sociological results that can be expected. The people have not yet shown 
any real interest in what is going on around them, in spite of the laborious and 
continuous efforts made by the staff of the research station to stimulate this 
interest. 

From these examples, two main points may be singled out for special notice: 
1. Most of the projects tend to encourage sedentarization at the expense of 

animal husbandry; or at least they do not give enough consideration to 
this vital question. The only exception to this is, perhaps the Ras-el- 
Hikma project. This policy may prove, in the end, to be harmful to live- 
stock production and may have the effect of depleting the animal wealth of 
the region. Industrialization and the agricultural development of the arable 
areas in the desert, important as they may be as means of bringing about 
sedentarization, should not divert interest from long-range development 
schemes. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


2, It may prove impossible for all the claims put forward for the sedentarization 
projects to be be fulfilled unless the people are entitled to own the 
lands they cultivate. Besides giving the inhabitants a new feeling of security, 
this would attach them permanently to their fields, and thus incite them 
to give due attention to cultivation. Land-holding is considered to be the 
determining factor in the process of establishing sedentary life in the desert. 


Reactions tothe proposed sedentarization projects vary widely, fromindifference, 
reluctance and resentment to the absolute acceptance of them together with 
the changes which they may be expected to bring about. The kind of reaction 
depends mainly on the benefits that may be gained, or the losses that may be 
suffered, as a result of the realization of these projects. Thus, the semi-nomads 
who usually spend a considerable part of the year near towns and the larger 
villages such as Mersa Matrouh and El-Dab’aa and who thus have some idea of 
the significance and the privileges of settled life react favourably in general 
and welcome t'ie sedentarization projects. Similar reactions may be found 
among the groups who have been accustomed to wage labour and who have 
thus tasted the advantages which money can offer. On the other hand, the 
more nomadic clans, especially those inhabiting the southern and the western 
parts of the desert, are forthright in expressing their deep resentment and 
indignation concerning the new projects. This is more obvious among the 
nomadic groups which live near the Egyptian-Libyan borders and who thus 
have grazing interests in Cyrenaica as well. For them sedentarization means 
the loss of these interests. Tribal chiefs also express dismay at the projects and 
the impending changes. Their doubts and resentment spring from their fear of 
losing their authority over the tribesmen, if the clans and the n.madic groups 
are sedentarizated and thus brought under the controlof the local administration. 

There is no doubt that the realization of these projects will cut deep into 
the structure of the traditional Bedouin community. The creation of new 
industrial and trade centres, the drift to agriculture and industry and to 
paid jobs, the increase in contacts with the Delta and especially with Alexan- 
dria, the greater amounts of cash in the hands of the people as a result of all 
these developments, and lastly the emergence of individual or private ownership 
of land as a result of new land legislation will lead to a growing sense of individ- 
uality and ef economic independence among the younger generation. These 
individualistic tendencies may have some disruptive effects on both the 
traditional patterns of social relationships and the total social structure. 
Being economically independent of the lineage or the larger kin-groups, the 
young men will be able to free themselves from the authority of their elders, 
which may lead in the end to the breaking down of the whole traditional 
structure. 

Perhaps the system which will be affected more deeply by these new trends 
is the kinship system, around which revolves ali social and political life in the 
desert. The core of this system is the cc-operation of a large number of agnatic 
kin constituting one corporate economic unit in which the personality of the 
individual is entirely submerged by group interests. The economic indepen- 
dence of the individual members and the consequent trend towards separation 
will lead to the shrinkage of this kin-group and to the disappearance of lineages 
and larger lineage-segments. Thus, the corporate units based on kinship 
relations will be limited in size and most of them will take the form of the 
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elementary family which prevails in the larger cities and the urban communities 
in general. In fact this type of family is already beginning to dominate the 
scene in the larger villages of the desert, such as Mersa Matrouh, which offer 
opportunities for trade and paid employment. 

The traditional political system will also suffer badly, and it seems that 
the fears of the tribal chiefs are fully justified. Besides being affected by subjection 
to the local administrative authorities after sedentarization, the prestige of the 
chiefs will be equally depreciated by the antipathy of the people themselves 
to their intervention in their affairs. This antipathy can be noted among 
the more settled groups (in Mersa Matrouh, El-Dab’aa, El-Amriya, etc.) who 
tend to ignore the authority of the chiefs. Thus, it should be expected that 
the absolute coercive powers enjoyed by the chiefs of the more nomadic 
groups will be largely diminished by sedentarization and reduced to inef- 
fectiveness. Yet the curb which will be imposed on the authority of the chiefs 
will provide, on the other hand, an effective means for social control in the 
desert. Under the present tribal organization, chiefs are liable to misuse their 
authority and can be a real source of unrest and trouble, by organizing raids 
against rival and hostile clans, smuggling goods across the Egyptian-Libyan 
frontiers, giving refuge and protection to criminals and helping them to cross 
the borders and escape punishment, etc. Sedentarization will put an end to 
these illegal activities. 

In fact, the social achievements of the projects will be by no means less 
important than the economic results, although they were not envisaged at first 
by the authorities or, at least, were not given explicit consideration in the 
original plans. The importance of the sociological aspects of the projects can 
be judged from the fact that their effects will not be confined to the local 
Bedouin communities, but will rather influence Egyptian society at large. The 
emergence of the new mode of life depending mainly on intensive agriculture 
and on industry will encourage immigration from the Nile Valley. Some of the 
proposed projects do actually consider the possibility of moving ‘active’ and 
more trained peasantry elements from the Delta to rehabilitate the desert 
and more particularly the coastal zone and to cultivate the reclaimed lands. 
There is no doubt, also, that all the skilled labour needed for the new indus- 
tries will be brought from Alexandria and other cities of the Nile Valley. Thus, 
the creation of new industrial and commercial centres in the desert will absorb 
a certain proportion of the inhabitants of the Delta. This can be regarded asa 
good contribution towards solving the problem of the increasing population 
of Egypt. But the crowning achievement of these projects will be the reduction 
of the cultural and social contrast which exists at present between the Western 
Desert, with its nomadic and semi-nomadic inhabitants, and the rest of the 
country. This contrast is manifested in the different patterns of social relation- 
ships, the different values and modes of thought, and the different structure 
prevailing in the desert and the Nile Valley. The creation of settled agricultural 
and industrial communities in the desert, the increase of contacts between 
the desert and the Delta, mass immigration into the desert and the breaking 
down of the traditional tribal organization will all help to bridge the existing 
social gulf. In other words, the realization of the sedentarization projects will 
lead in the end to a fuller social cohesion not only among the different Bedouin 
groups but also between the desert as a whole and the rest of che country. 
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SOMALI NOMADS 


SILBERMAN 


So-mal means ‘go milk’. Although this is not the only possible etymological 
explanation of the application of this name to the peoples of the Horn of 
Africa and to their language, it does indicate their inseparable link with 
nomadic herding. Certainly no one has travelled far with a Somali before 
being asked to stop for some camel milk, which foreigners think difficult to 
digest and heavy but which Somalis, on the contrary, experience as exhilarat- 
ing and intoxicating; clan clashes are more numerous in good years and 
seasons of plentiful milk supply. 

In areas where rainfall is low and there is so far no likelihood of irrigation, 
nomadic animal husbandry—in default of mineral wealth or advantageous 
trading opportunities—is the natural and efficient form of human adaptation 
to the environment. The Somalis have reached a high level of competence 
as herdsmen. As the World Bank reports: ‘By natural selection the nomad has 
proved himself a skilled ecologist, maintaining the most delicate adjustments 
between the capacity of his animals to go without food and water and the 
timing and route of their movement from one grazing ground or water source 
to the next. There are wide variations in the ecological conditions to which 
they have to respond and correspondingly wide variations in the animals that 
are kept and the area of movement. It would consequently be a mistake 
to treat the nomads as a homogeneous group.”! 

Agriculture is practised in the north-west, where the Somali areas shade into 
the Galla parts of Ethiopia; in various religious settlements or tarigas established 
around water-holes; and along the river banks of the Webi Shebeli and the 
Juba in southern Somalia, where the old Bantu peoples intermingle with the 
expansionist Somali culture. The significance, therefore, of the independence 
of the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration, scheduled 
for 2 December 1960, is that national planning and development cannot 
in this case shelve the problem of ‘nomadic betterment’. If, as seems likely, 
the Somalis in the British Protectorate to the north take advantage of the 
assurances lately given by the British government that no hindrance would 
be placed in the way of their union with Somalia after 1961, the combined 
territories will be more strongly nomadic in character. Only 5 per cent of the 
British Somalis practise any cultivation. Programmes designed to assist a new 
State of this kind would be of relevance to other nomadic areas, first those 
inhabited by Somali-speaking peoples next to the new State, but also to other 
African and Asian countries with large self-sufficient nomadic peoples without 


1. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economy of the Trust Territory of Somaliland, 
1957, D. 7. 
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an agricultural tradition. Somaliland’s special ‘mission’ is perhaps to become 
the starting point of a more serious study of the tropical grasslands than ha 
been undertaken hitherto. 


The distribution of Somalis in the five political units in which they are living 
with respect to estimated total Somalis and nomadic population is, as follows: 


J Estimated Somali Percentage Estimated number 
‘Tersitory population nomadic nomadic 
Italian Somalia I 300 000 66 867 000 
British Somaliland 600 000 85 514 000 
Ethiopia Ogaden Region 300 000 85 257 000 
French Somaliland (Djibouti) 27 000 20 5 000 
Kenya 70 000 80 56 o00 
Tora. 2 297 000 714 1 6gg 000 


The two territories first named are the areas which will be dealt with here; 
they comprise 262,000 square miles. With an annual average rainfall of under 
10 inches, only in the south-west does it surpass 20 inches, it is not hard to 
understand why the population density is 8 to the square mile and why the 
animal par excellence, given its great mobility in semi-arid lands, is the one- 
humped camel (dromedary). However, the composition of the herds varies 
according to rainfall, soils, elevation, as does somewhat the character of the 
people and the clan confederacies which claim the various zones. All Somalis 
can understand one another, but in these severe regions, when access to a 
water-hole means life or death, the clans do not always understand one 
another. Linguistic and cultural unity yields to the disunity occasioned by 
clan and sectarian loyalties. Primary loyalty is to the bloodmoney (diya) 
paying group of possible a few hundred, depending on the situation: ‘Somali 
society in thus an agnatic lineage society in which the primary bifurcation 
is between those who descend from Samaale and those who descend from Sab, 
and each division comprises a vast system of balanced segments. Segmentation 
and lineage group affiliation is at every level relative; the various orders of 
segmentation do not constitute permanent cleavages. Those who at a given 
time and in a certain situation act as one unit are on another occasion and ina 
different situation divided by hostility into opposed units.” 

A camel camp might consist of four families who build the same enclosure, 
but when they set off for new grazing areas the nuclear families drift apart to 
form new hamlets with other relatives at the new camping grounds. Lack of 
clearly defined territorial units is characteristic of pastoral nomadism in a 
semi-arid country. They make the task of peaceful administration more difficult 
and yet, perhaps because they are highly expressive, intelligent, politically 
minded, and their society is militarily organized, they have the respect of 
their colonial administrations. One British governor, long before there was 
any talk of independence, wrote in 1945 in his annual report: ‘There are 
those who dislike Somalis for faults of avarice and independence (which 
some people might describe as an absence of servility), and they probably 


1. I. M. Lewis, ‘Political Movements in Somaliland’, Africa, July 1958. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


have other faults which are not so general. It is, however, a commonly accepted 
fact that they have outstanding ability and it may be conjectured from cases 
where they have been educated that, given the opportunity, they will be 
able in due course to take a very high place among the civilized and cultured 
peoples of Africa.”? 

The task of the administration, whether colonial or national, is: (a) to 
preserve the peace and thus make free movement possible; (b) to reduce 
waste and destruction such as is caused by soil erosion; (c) to find new sources 
of wealth; and (d) increase the marketable skills of the population. In effect, 
development in the Horn of Africa means: (a) finding alternative outlets for a 
growing population by creating new economic opportunities; (b) improving 
nomadic life, ie. development within the traditional occupational contexts; 
and (c) emigration. 

Visiting United Nations missions to the Trust Territory and other visitors 
to the British Protectorate are soon aware of Somali impatience with what has 
been done. In various memoranda and petitions the foreign administrations 
have been stiffly upbraided: ‘for 75 years you have been in this land and there 
is not a chimney or a rail to show for it’. More investment took place in Italian 
Somalia under the Fascist regime’s policy of establishing Italians on the 
Juba through the building of the Dante salt works and the SAIS sugar factory, 
and especially as a result of preparations for the war by which Ethiopia 
was to lose her independence for five years. 


Development, i.e. a conscious linking of local peoples with the world markets 
in order to approximate their standard of life to that of the more densely 
inhabited areas, did not of course begin in 1945 nor, indeed, with the arrival 
in the 80s of the last century’s (white) colonial administrators. To antiquity 
the incense trade was what oil is to the modern world, a vital necessity for 
the proper performance of Egyptian religious ceremonies. A record of a 
voyage dating from between 1503 and 1481 B.c. is found on the temple walls 
of Deir-el-Bahri at Thebes. In a detailed almanach a Greek merchantassessed the 
trade with towns he visited about A.D. 60. Probably Berbera, the chief port of 
British Somaliland, is a name of Greek origin. Most of the coastal towns 
were founded by refugee Arabs and Persians and their history goes back a 
thousand years. Chinese and Indonesians, Indians and Pakistanis have 
also had regular contact with north-east Africa for at least 400 years. Aden was 
always an outlet for Somali herds, sold as livestock or as a source of supply 
for the skin trade. The old British connexion with Aden put the Somalis 
in touch with a great seafaring nation long before the Suez canal was built, 
and the caravan trade with Ethopia is as old as Ethiopia herself. The Somalis 
agree that when Britain assumed responsibility for the Northern Somalis, her 
policy was to continue what was patently satisfactory. Science knew little about 
the arid zones at the beginning of the century. The Somalis wanted no inter- 
ference, indeed during the wars of the Mullah, 1899-1920, the administration 
was for a long time confined to the two coastal towns Berbera and Zeila. In 
the inter-war years, the aim was to make each territory self sufficient: and 
since self-government was the distant aim, the less superstructure the Somalis 
would later have to carry the better. It was an obligation of the British Military 


1. Military Government of British Somaliland, Annual Report 1945, p. 5. 
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Administration in Somalia, 1941-50, to run Somalia ‘on a care and main. 
tenance basis’ until such time as a final settlement should be decided upon, 

But the world changed in the 1940s and, even under the ‘care and main. 
tenance’ formula, education was developed as never before in the territories, 
Colonial development and welfare grants and other grants in aid for the 
British Somalis, Egyptian subsidies, the Italian ‘Somalia Development Fund’, 
the American I.C.A. and the technical assistance given by the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies ushered in a new era. At the same time, the absolute 
figures are modest: in 1955 the total budgetary expenditure in Somalia was 
$14.3 million and, in British Somaliland, $3.5 million. 

In modern times, then, the Somalis have seen five successive periods: the 
exploratory, when geographers, hunters, missionaries made their way to the 
interior and gradually provided basic information about language, people, 
customs and economic possibilities; the pacificatory, which among the Somalis 
lasted much longer than in Bantu Africa but was less extended than, for 
instance, among the Libyan nomads; the administrative, which produced 
the modest infrastructure which the two territories now enjoy; the develop- 
mental, which began around 1944 but has been marked since 1954; and the 
‘autistic’ ifone may use the word to describe the closing period of colonialism 
in the Horn. After 1961 we shall witness a post-European epoch as, before 1884, 
we knew a pre-European epoch. 


The general characteristic of all periods has been an accumulation of infor- 
mation on the Horn. Arab and Ethiopian records are numerous. Hunt’s pre- 
dominantly British bibliography for British Somaliland alone contains some 
420 items. This scientist-administrator, with a grant of $160,000, made an 
exhaustive study of the meteorology, water-holes, place names, grazing areas, 
stock wealth, tribal movements in the years 1944-50 and drew up genealogies 
of the main tribal divisions. However, none of his 25 recommendations can 
yield immediate profit nor has a real plan emerged. At the same time, Stock’s 
reports on the geology and mineral resources; W. A. Macfadyen’s on water 
supplies, with its good bibliography on all natural resources of the country; 
the Geological Reconnaissance of the Sedentary Deposits of the Shell Company (1954); 
the Energy Survey in the Somaliland Protectorate by E. W. Golding and 
A. H. Stodhart, show that the administration has drawn as far as possible on 
the best and most extensive technical help, including also hide and skin 
experts; forestry and port experts; soil conservationists and anthropologists. 

The first result has been a new sociological orientation. We are now able to 
understand the position of the Somali camel and cattle man in relation to 
that of the Arab Bedouin across the narrow straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and of 
the cattle people further south—the Suk, Turkana, Hima and Masai—simply 
by studying carefully the physical conditions in which these various nomadic 
peoples have to live, their antecedents and their affinities with other peoples 
with whom they share a political environment. The pressures to which the 
Somalis are subjected can almost be mapped; for fifty years the resistance 
of Ethiopa and Kenya to Somali advance on the one side and the sea on the 
other have created a fenced, Malthusian area. Thus J. C. Morgan summarizes 
our knowledge, speaking as head of the Somali and Aden division of the 
Colonial Office: ‘If the Somalis and their stock get outside the fence to find 
additional supplies of water and, more particularly grazing, the natural 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


increase of themselves and their stock must tend to make the pressure on these 
limited resources more and more intense and competitive. This competition 
leads directly to inter-tribal warfare, taking two forms: first, direct clashes in 
pursuit of water or Lebensraum; second, inter-tribal stock raiding, partly to 
replace any losses due to failure to secure grazing or water, partly due to 
factors of prestige, and partly to provide the means of paying blood-price 
incurred in the feuds, or bride-price for wives acquired on exogamous principles. 
If, therefore, exotic rulers (i.e. the Europeans) do not control the feuds and 
warfare within the fence, the stock and human population will tend towards 
a precarious equilibrium, with natural causes and human warfare combining 
to keep the populations just in balance with the scarce resources, with the 
stronger and warlike tribes gradually waxing at the expense of the weaker; 
and, in any case, there will be a tendency for the desert to press more and 
more strongly into the town, the nomads upon the settled agriculturists.’! 

The corollary of peace is the initiation of schemes to mitigate these 
pressures, 


The number of bank deposits in British Somaliland was 306 in 1949. Six years 
later it had doubled, but note and coin circulation still at only $1.8 million, 
and in Somalia in 1955 it was $4.7 million. Hence if a new State is to be built 
quickly more people must be diverted from the ‘camel economy’ into a money 
economy. Today in Sheikh, for example, the school child will still arrive at 
school with one or two milking animals as his contribution to expenses. But 
the forthcoming elections in Somalia will cost about $300,000 and a con- 
siderable increase in police expenditure has become necessary. In addition to 
giving help during famine periods and assuring equal access to the wells, it is 
considered the duty of the representatives of the business civilization to find 
more capital and diversify the economy. 

Three plans have been submitted to the Trust Territory. The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission reported in 1952. The World Bank 
report has already been quoted. The report of Dr. G. F. Malagodi, however, 
is the basis of the 1954-59 Development Plan. Three planning bodies exist in 
Somalia. They are agreed, according to the World Bank, that ‘the development 
of livestock is the most important line of development in Somalia; but it is 
at best a slow process. Action in other sectors may therefore at times take 
priority over measures to promote or improve livestock production’ (page 70). 
The Bank estimates that the annual deficit of the Somalia Republic after 
independence, assuming that the present Italian banana subsidy is discon- 
tinued, will be $6 million and the adverse trade baiance is expected to run 
somewhat higher. Of the exports 73 per cent go to Italy and, fortunately, 
Italy has intimated that she will continue the subsidy and help with technicians 
Should British Somaliland unite with Somalia $2 million would be added 
to the deficit, but the British government has recently committed itself to 
continue to meet this deficit on certain conditions. In world development, 
of which we have perhaps seen only the first moderate stage, when the richer 
countries will be increasingly taxed on behalf of the poorer, it is only natural 
that (some areas of the world being ‘undevelopable’) there will be permanent 
charges; every welfare State knows some permanent assistance cases. None- 


1. ‘The Horn of Africa’, Corona, 1958, 290. 
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theless—or rather because of this—the search must go on for new sources of 
wealth, (a) by seeking hidden wealth, notably minerals and oil, and (b) by 
smoothing the path for the development of the Somali’s particular abilities 
without and within the nomadic sector of the economy in any way which 
may produce income. 

A careful geological examination of the country has so far found no mining 
opportunities, which have proven hitherto in Africa, the largest single factor 
making for capital investment. Since it is marginal to the Middle East, oil 
drilling is going on along the whole of the east coast of Africa. The Shell report 
already quoted, Geological Reconnaissance of the Sedentary Deposits, points to some 
moist spots and work is in progress in several areas. In Somalia, Sinclair and 
AGIP have spent between them $10.5 million and are expected to report 
on their operations in 1962. The World Bank warns us that ‘even if oil were 
struck now, it would be a number of years before its commercial possibilities 
could be evaluated and, if judged favourable, before production could com- 
mence’. Meanwhile at Obbia employment is given to 110 Somalis and, 
indirectly, the foreign technicians give further occasion for local capital 
accumulation. The Somali trader is a new phenomenon, competing now with 
Arabs and other Asians, on increasingly favourable terms. 


Somalis rightly object when their country is referred to as a desert. Its trees, 
delicately green with thorns and small hairy leaves, and its grasslands in the 
rainy seasons are, to a person sensitive to a landscape, suggestive of several 
developments. Perhaps the idea of raising polo ponies, for which the Somali 
horse is ideal, belongs now to a by-gone age, but the most ancient trade of all, 
the incense trade still has a market, although much that is burnt in churches 
and elsewhere is not real myrrh and frankincense. The Horn still produces 
some go per cent of the world consumption of incense, and since 1949 British 
Somaliland has increased its exports in gums, resins and lac from $30,000 to 
over double this amount. According to the informative Statement by the Forestry 
Division, Somaliland Protectorate, prepared for the British Commonwealth 
Forestry Conference in 1957, ‘the first forest officer to the Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate was appointed only in 1952 under a scheme financed under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts’ (referred to earlier in this article). 
About 31,500 square miles have been classified as forests and a small portable 
sawmill is in use. 

The sea provides livelihood for an increasing number of Somalis, although 
many have settled abroad—for example, there are now large communities of 
Somalis in Cardiff, Liverpool and London. The motorization of Somali dhows, 
very attractive wooden sailing ships, gives them increased manoeuvrability. 
The Somali himself, however, is not a fish eater and being rather revolted by 
their smell, does not make a good fisherman. The tuna industry of Somalia 
has not shown a profit, but individual small entrepreneurs are nevertheless 
continuing, gamely, to build up an industry both in British and Italian terri- 
tory. On Mait island, British Somaliland, boat-making and the guano industry 
are respectively old and new industries. The Swahili-speaking Bajunis on their 
islands along the southern coast of Somalia, between the Juba and the Tana 
River, form a self-reliant community with an old fishing civilization and 
trading connexions in Kenya. Arabs also fish in Somali waters. 

Port developments have been undertaken particularly in Berbera which 
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suffered damage during the war. Storage facilities are also being developed 
in Somalia, as part of the development of communications. There are no 
railways in the Horn, for the Jibouti-Dire Dawa-Addis Ababa railway must 
be considered as outside the area with which we are dealing and naturally 
entirely so the Mombasa-Nairobi-Kampala railway. Air fields and roads are 
relatively numerous, although in the rainy season often destroyed by floods 
carrying trees and stones with them. Bridge building has again occupied the 
authorities in Somalia; in British Somaliland one finds ‘Irish bridges’, cement 
roads across the river bed which can be used only when the water is low or, 
during the hot season, absent. The Somali double-decker lorry bringing sheep 
and goats from Burao to Berbera and now returning into the interior with 
merchandise, food-stuffs and passengers is becoming a profitable proposition. 
It has proved its possibilities in Northern Kenya where it is used as transport 
between Isiolo and Lamu, and Mandera and Mombasa. Here the Somali is 
in his element; he enjoys the road, the driving, understands the machine and 
keeps it, in his trim way, in good working order. It is not surprising that King 
Saud has Somali drivers. 

As concerns the crafts, employers complain of labour shortages and certainly, 
as the pre-war labour laws of Somalia indicate, there is a reluctance to enter 
into a service relationship. As with other nomadic peoples, crafts are for 
bondsmen: leatherwork is for the Tomals; smithing for the Midgans, Somalized 
pre-Somali peoples who have become attached to the clans but do not inter- 
marry with them. No fine leatherwork comparable to that done in North 
Africa is found in the Horn, but shoemakers are kept busy, and their work 
could be rationalized, given the fact that half the population gets a new pair 
of shoes every nine months, it is estimated that 71,000 hides a year are 
being used domestically. The Somalis might also follow the example of Kenya 
which is increasing its exports of Kamba carvings to North America, although 
tourism, the initial basis for mass production of curios, has not been developed. 
Nor is this perhaps the time to stimulate tourism in the Horn, though with the 
general development in Africa there are opportunities, especially in Ethiopia: 
the hot springs outside Berbera; the escarpment of Erigavo; the highlands of 
Boroma; the old Mullah fort at Talleh; and the Arab towns down the coast. 
Seven years before he signed the treaties for the (British) Indian Government 
which established the Protectorate, F. M. Hunter had written in his Account 
of the British Settlement of Aden in Arabia (1877): ‘Somalis are very numerous 
in the Settlement of Aden. . . . The men are little inclined for hard work, but 
they make excellent boatmen, carriage drivers, cow-boys, punkah-pullers, etc. 
Everyone who has visited Aden must be familiar with the half-naked, dark- 
coloured, well-built, and generally pleasant featured savages, who, with hair 
stained yellow, rowed him ashore or drove him to visit the tanks, and the small 
boy of the same race has afforded him an hour’s amusement with his sportive 
tricks in the water and perpetual cry of “I dive, I dive’’.’ (Page 159.) 

Those days are past but the capacity to take advantage of opportunities 
has remained. Past too are the great hunting days which brought Lords 
Delamere, Swayne and Pease to the Horn, and gone too are the elephants 
about which Swayne had so much to write in 1894, only one female elephant 
still survives in the Protectorate. The Somali has the old hunting peoples of 
the Horn subservient to him, acting as magicians, tricksters, bone-setters, 
providers of meat and tellers of tales, but as he does not eat fowl, rabbit or pig, 
the Yibir and Midgan are left to do most of the ‘corpse eating’. 
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Unlike the Masai, Somalis do not drink blood and they do eat bread, which the 
Masai warrior does not. They are thus closer to the agricultural than to the 
hunting peoples. It is traditional for the women folk to do agricultural work 
and no dishonour falls on a woman who plants her jowari (sorghum). However, 
the Sab, the riverine mainly agricultural peoples in Southern Somalia are 
considered somewhat inferior by the ‘noble Samaale’, as the nomadic clans 
speak of themselves. The Somali does not require vegetables; his main food is 
milk and, on festive occasions, camel meat. 

In most countries with nomadic minorities the settled majority is keen to 
promote ‘sedentarization’. It has already been shown that Somali society is 
more ‘open’ because it is more varied, plural, flexible than the linguistic and 
cultural unity of the area would lead one to suppose. The Somali is always 
learning languages or learning about machinery when he has an oppcvtunity; 
taxi drivers usually have a book with them. At the same time, their con- 
servatism and suspicion about which so much has been written, especially in 
the days of the Mullah, are realities rooted in the complicated balancing of 
the many segments of the society. The peace-makers and arbitrators are holy 
men possessed of special grace from long association with the shrines of deceased 
saints and learned men teaching at Mecca. These naturally make conservative 
councillors who are apt to frighten the man in the interior with the cry that 
education and the schemes advanced by Christians, especially if they advocate 
agriculture, will turn people into Christians. But arbitrators are competitive 
and sectarian, and frequently at loggerheads with the nomads who, as the 
Koran observes, are often indifferent to religious practices. To bind them closer 
to the canon of religion, to bring two feuding clans together, an outside enemy 
is sought. Thus D. J. Jardine’s classic, The Mad Mullah of Somaliland, explains the 
Mullah’s abrupt transformation from holy man favourable to the British to 
politician at war with them, by his inability to rouse the Somalis to a more 
religious way of life, except by a jihad. 

As has been so well described by French students of the process in Tunis, 
sedentarization not only transforms the economy by halting the mobility of 
peoples and their homesteads, but transforms all juridical and social relation- 
ships, especially those of property !and land tenure. Agriculture demands quite 
different disciplines, and makes redundant the skills acquired over centuries, 
learned from the steppe and the animals. In the back-breaking conditions of 
African agriculture it means also a new muscular development. The associa- 
tion of a certain build with Negroid (slavish) features only adds to the difficulty 
of any re-education. 

Nevertheless agriculture is practised both in the Protectorate and in the 
Trust Territory : 150,000 acres are cultivated in British Somaliland ; 418,000 in 
Somalia. In the colonial era, Italians were brought out to grow bananasand 
citrus, sugar and cotton. Owing to the wide variations in temperature and the 
alternating droughts, these enterprises demanded a good deal of imagination 
and scientific knowledge. They are not internationally competitive but such 
disadvantages are less important for nationalist governments. In any case, 
Italian ‘human skills’ prevented any ‘settler problem’ from arising. It is a 
tribute to the Somalia government that it has now adopted a six-year plan 
in which the largest single appropriation, no less than 35 per cent of the total 
expenditure, is for the extension of agriculture. This aid amounting to 
$4.3 million will benefit in part the Italian planter, and in part such opposi- 
tion tribes as the riverine Rahanweyn. Industry will receive only $3.4 million. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM [IN THE ARID ZONE 


The schemes include : a useful addition of storage space for grain up to 2,000 
metric tons; co-operatives; a demonstration school; the introduction of new 
crops, especially long staple cotton and new foods such as cowpeas. Dam cons- 
truction has added another 28,000 acres to the agricultural area, so far at 
the cost of $2.5 million. On the Lower Shebeli 13,000 families have been 
helped by the stabilization of the course of the river; 118 wells have been dug 
for the agriculturist and his stock, most of them producing water, and 
1,800 families have settled into dryland farming. 

A warning should be given, however, that the possibilities of agriculture are 
limited, not so much by the soil which often is gov 1, but by the condition of the 
water itself. According to the Macfadyen report, only about 22 per cent of 
the wells examined have a total of dissolved solids of less than 200 parts per 
100,000. They are used by men and stock, but may poison the ground. Natu- 
rally the water could be filtered, as tomatoes could be grown at the North 
Pole if unlimited money and expertize were available, but this is not the case. 
Indeed, the country finds it difficult to have the budget deficit underwritten. 

Equally serious is the long-term political factor. The Somalis are successors to 
the Galla nomads who as a result of their frequent invasions up the Ethiopian 
rivers between A.D. 1550 and 1650 finally became agriculturists: ‘As a result, 
although the Galla dominated the Ethiopian monarchy they never destroyed it; 
and side by side without any effective contact and without absorbing one 
another’s religion or culture the two groupscontrived to live. As always happens 
in great migrations of this sort the strength of the Galla began to decline; the 
adoption of an agricultural way of life in the Ethiopian highlands robbed 
them of their drive and changed them from warlike nomads to relatively 
peaceful farmers.”! 

As provincial commissioner in Northern Kenya, the writer of these lines, 
now Governor of Tanganyika, was concerned with the maintenance of 
Somali morale as well as with preventing them from thrusting further south. 
‘There can be no doubt that had it not been for European intervention the 
Somalis, pushing before them the Galla and the remnants of other displaced 
tribes, would, by now, have swept through Kenya; the local Bantu and 
Nilotes could scarcely have held them for a day, and even the Masai at the 
height of their power would have proved no sort of a match for the fighting 
men of the Herti, the Marehan and the Ogaden.” Sir Richard Turnbull was 
concerned with morale because the colony had witnessed the sudden collapse, 
in the early thirties, of a Somali nomadic group in pitiful condition. And 
even today, the visitor to Djibouti, at the other end of the Horn, has occasion 
to witness the collapse of northern nomads, who have become hucksters and 
beggers offering a most pitiable spectacle to the stranger in this port town. 

If nomads, collectively, were suddenly to become desirous of another life, 
not only would the land now used be left fallow (surely inviting an invasion) 
but a refugee problem such as now exists in Jordan would be created. The 
Somali governments can only continue, as their district administrators are 
doing, to seek ways and means of buttressing nomadic life, keeping the Somalis 
mobile so that their stock does not overgraze the frail vegetational cover. 
For the health of both men and animals and also of plants, small, quickly 
changing groups, only briefly in contact with one another, are preferable. 


1. Kenya Government, mimeographed, p. 4. 
:. Op. cit., p. 6. 
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Respiratory complaints are rampant and tuberculosis rates would be higher 
still if people lived in greater proximity for long periods. It may be merely 
an instinct that makes Somali women such keen partisans of nomadism—so 
tragically at times goading their menfolk to fight, as in the massacre of Italians, 
in Mogadishu in 1947, as symbols of town and sedentary life, but as Sir John 
Myres has explained, they know that ‘the first consequence of the transplanta- 
tion of a nomad group into an agricultural region [in Africa] is an enormous 
increase in the habitual unrequited work of the women’.! In Arabia it means, of 
course, veiling and seclusion. 

The United Nations has frequently urged upon Somalia the enfranchise- 
ment of women, the first consequence of which would be the resolute pursuit 
of a policy of nomadic betterment, a nomadic welfare society. 


The Trusteeship Council, at its eighteenth session, examined the problem 
of nomadism and felt ‘that the most appropriate approach appeared to be in 
the direction of encouraging nomads to participate more fully in the life of 
the Territory and enjoy the benefits now being enjoyed by the remainder of 
the population’. The Advisory Council in its various reports has shown how 
complex a matter such sharing of the social programme is; how, for instance, 
the Unesco educational programme was a success among the settled peoples 
and a failure, according to the council, in the nomadic sector. But the participa- 
tion in political life, e.g. by voting by direct franchise as now arranged, ‘will 
provide for the nomad at least one important benefit’.2 Over-eagerness to 
improve voting strength by exaggerating numbers, in the Mijertein and the 
Mudugh especially, wrecked the census and almost the elections. But the 
nomad is right in giving priority to the process of nation building and the 
adjustments made necessary during the ‘autistic’ phase. In present conditions 
he tends to maximize political rather than economic power. Given in the past 
to an eschatological mentality, he must now seriously tackle the problem of 
social peace in an area in which the development of the means of subsistence 
cannot meet the demands of the population, and in a society which has thrown 
up neither an aristocracy nor a divinely consecrated monarchy as in Ethiopia 
and which has no tradition of a standing army as it is known in many Arab 
countries and in the Ottoman Empire. 

Education is a vital social service in Somalia. The child of five is very alert, 
and is not afraid to go 30 miles alone; it knows the genealogy of its clan 
over 17 generations; and it can milk. All through his life the Somali invests in 
brain rather than biawn. The satisfactions of nomadism are such that senior 
members of the education department at Hargeisa, ‘as a good Somali should’, 
return periodically to their herds in the interior. There is at present no danger 
of an alienated ‘effendiya’ in Somaliland. The department insists that a child, 
before going to a residential school, has been to a Koran school; it now upgrades 
Koranic teachers who take special training courses, a most successful scheme 
and obviously the road to better education. 

The Institutionalizing of some of the young men to replace training for war as 
a means of dealing with ‘disguised unemployment’, is timely in view of the 
need for inter-clan peace. The content of education for nomadic betterment 


1. ‘Nomadism’, J. Royal Anthrop. Institute of Gt. Britain and Ireland, 1941, p. 38. 
2. Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration, 
1956-57, T/1311. 
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will obviously familiarize the child with government policy: the extermination 
of locusts, reducing the number of hyenas, protecting trees, with the logistics 
of water—pan spacing and well-digging—and basic modern medical know- 
ledge. 

The nomad is not wedded to the magical theory of disease as the African 
peasant is. He knew before the European about the mosquito as a vector in 
the transmission of malaria. He has a high standard of cleanliness and personal. . © 
care. Thus he willingly and intelligently uses the freely distributed quinine 
pills, is ready to learn about venereal disease, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
about animal diseases—anthrax, rinderpest, pleuropneumonia in sheep and 
goats, trypanosomiasis in camels, hydrophobia in dogs. 

The improvement of nutrition, another means of nomadic betterment, may 
take the form of enriching the jowari, making the food taboos less strict, and 
improving the milk supply. A woman and three children can exist on 50 sheep 
and goats and a milking camel, and live lavishly with 100. Two animals are 
needed for the transport of cooking utensils and the house which the women 
erect. Adopting another trend of modern civilization, the emphasis should be 
not on piling up belongings, but on making everything more flexible, multi- 
purpose, light in weight, as is done for the modern mobile soldier and traveller. 
The weight of his ‘machine for living in’ is 320 kilograms, and this could be 
considerably reduced. 


Aristotle describes the herder as ‘farming a living farm’.! This can be realized 
by directing self-sufficiency away from the economy and towards a market 
orientation, in the case of nomadism, towards ranching. The World Bank 
believes that hides offer the Somali his best possibility of increasing exports. 
The governments are improving their quality through the provision of shade 
drying, better tannine, quicker transport and, at the source of production in 
the long run, through protecting animals against ticks so that the skins are 
not scratched and marked. In 1958, more money has been spent in Somalia on 
animals than on agriculture. 4s the Somali Prime Minister put it in his opening 
speech to the second session of the Legislative Assembly as reprinted in the 
report of the Advisory Council: ‘Pastoral industry represents today the coun- 
try’s source of wealth and there is also the possibility of improving it con- 
siderably. It is sufficient to think that this resource provides approximately tree- 
quarters of the foodstuffs of our own country and feeds into export accounts 
with other areas, amounts estimated at more than go per cent of the total 
volume of trade.”? 

Somalia’s skin exports have risen from 10,000 quintals in 1938 to more than 
double this figure in 1955. The Somali kidskin is particularly prized on the 
world market. Live cattle exports have increased sevenfold in six years, meat 
exports sixfold, and they could be doubled again. The well programme gives 
water to more cattle, and if the amount of walking could be reduced without 
causing soil erosion the male animals that are slaughtered would weigh more. 
Mobile slaughter houses, provision for meat to be picked up at strategic points, 
possibly by plane, and new methods of meat preserving would allow a fuller, 
less wasteful use of the animals. For the Somali, although he makes needles 


1. Politics I, 8. 1256b. (Welldon Translation, London.) 
2. Op. cit., Annex V. 
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from bones, ornaments from teeth, cleaning material from urine, fuel from 
dung, mats from hair, he uses up the meat cavalierly in a single feast 
because it deteriorates so fast. 

Many factors which have been studied carefully by Hunt and summarized 
by Morgan condition the logistics of animal migration: ‘The variables of 
grazing and water are dominant, but the periodicity and extent of the move- 
ments of any group, be it Rer (clan) or tribe as a whole, may also be affected 
by the presence or absence of salt-licks and transports; rises and fallsin temper- 
ature; inter-tribe war or raiding; natural barriers (i.e. the rivers); stock and 
human diseases; and even by the directions of tribal or exotic rulers. Each 
tribe, as a whole, may be said to move in a kind of irregular ellipse, with an 
epicentre which tends to be in the neighbourhood of the coast so that there is 
a regular movement from the coastal areas—in the north, towards and from 
the Haud (upland area in Ethiopia) grazing area, in the south, westwards 
into the Doi (area between the rivers including the Rahanweyn). Both move- 
ments together give rise to a fluctuating pulse in the general direction of the 
south-west.”! 

One family will have between 10 and 100 camels, very rich people up to 
1,000. A camel needs 15 to 20 tons of fodder per annum, and at one watering 
will drink from 20 to 40 gallons. Some wells provide water for 3,000 camels 
for three months. In 1945 within ten days Burao gave water to 23,320 Habr 
Yunis camels before the ‘gu’ rains. At Ainabo even large numbers have 
watered at one time. In the southern parts of Somalia elaborate traditional 
co-operatives exist with a hierarchy of guardians who have incertives to 
fine offenders around the wells. This practice might be generalized and, at 
least, taught in the schools to the Isaaq and others unfamiliar with it. The same 
clans have also a carefully differentiated Koranic scholastic system, which 
might be expanded. 


Any ‘Somali-centred’ system of education would begin with the fascinations 
of the various ‘strategic’ decisions that the herder must make as he evaluates 
the reports of his scouts, disposes his stock according to their capacity to 
subsist without water (a Somali camel, a non-riding beast, can do with a 
watering every 18 days and, in the Haud, for much longer periods), judges 
what his family is capable of, the placing of salt licks and type of vegetation 
(a camel on salt grazing must be watered daily). Any Somali-centred economy 
would carefully, by budget studies, number the days the family must go 
hungry, compute the distances it is obliged to remove itself from medical help, 
the penalties the old and weary must suffer, and the rewards of rival ‘strategies’, 
the ‘pay-off’. Here, help by means of radio information may commend itself 
—small apparatuses might be put on the market in this area where the people 
are already avidly listening to propaganda from many stations. Because of the 
unsettled problem of the written language and the script, they can indeed, 
better be reached by the living word—such programmes would give the Somali 
better information on which to base his ‘strategies’ but at present, finance is the 
stumbling block. Thesettled peoples of the world havelittle notion of the nomad’s 
working day and year, no time-and-motion study has ever been made. Hunt 
after twenty years in Somaliland concludes: ‘The man’s work in nomadic 


1. J. C. Morgan, op. cit. 
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stock-herding is not always so obvious to the alien observer. The man is seen 
driving camels, and watering them occasion«!!y. His work of prospecting for 
new grazing and looking for lost stock is not so frequently noticed. Such work 
may entail several days walking, often without food or water, perhaps alone in 
the bush armed only with a club or spear, or even a knife or a stick sharpened 
at both ends, as protection against lions or enemies. Such feats of endurance, 
and sufiering of hunger and thirst, are frequent in the life of the nomad 
stockman, and when he is seen sitting down in a “coffee shop” to drink a cup 
of tea and listen to the news in other people’s conversation it must not be 
inferred that he spends his life in idle chatter, whilst his wife carries wood and 
wate:, and goes about her business in the village.”! 

But other new instruments will no doubt be developed at an early stage: 
search devices for stray stock, increasing the rate of locomotion above the 
present average of 25 miles of march a day at the average speed of two- 
and-a-half miles per hour. The bride wealth of five to ten camels may be 
converted into money or plastic houses. Price changes and a new watering 
place will enable the herdsmen to change the composition of his herds, his 
drought resister, the camel, may be replaced by cattle, which capitalize faster. 
A camel will not calf before it is 5 years old, and its milk lacks fat. At present 
Somalia has a larger investment in camels than any other country. 


Number of head in thousands 


Area camels sheep goats cattle horses mules donkeys 
Morocco. . 129 7 844 3 337 2010 287 537 
Algeria. . 201 6 684 3 201 805 237 296 
164 2 857 1976 452 639 178 
Sudan I 109 4 808 3.991 3195 
British Somaliland I 200 2 355 1 645 223 — — 5 
Italian Somaliland I 200 800 2 000 I 200 os — 2 


1. Sources: P. G. Merner, Nomadentum in Nordwest Afrika, 1937, p. 23 (his figures for North Africa are for 
1930); J. A. Hunt, op. cit., p. 123 (his figures are for 1945); International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment, op. cit., p. 8 (figures for 1955). 


Changes in the composition may include re-introduction of the once domesti- 
cated buffalo, the ostrich, the mountain sheep. The ratios of man to animal, 
animal to animal, animal to plants, meat output to milk, need continuous 
study as the variables in the situation alter. Comparative sociology of nomads 
in North Africa, the Middle East and Central Asia, of their calculations, 
their slaughtering, castration, breeding practices, should provide knowledge 
that would make the Somali more and more open to new experiments and, 
as the Basques have pioneered, even to ranching abroad. Sir Harry Johnson’s 
accurate description of north-east Africa as the America of the Arabs indicates 
a westward thrust and great mobility and profit consciousness. In these nation- 
alist days, the Somali must have a specialism which does not ease out local 
people. Much tried, much enduring, wily Ulysses of Africa, his present 
efforts are bent to this end, and meanwhile the internal economic changes are 
conserving his movements, leading toa transhumance type of existence, a broader 
range of choice for his clan and a more secure basis for the new State. 


1. J. A. Hunt, 4 General Survey of the Somaliland Protectorate: 1944-50, 1951, P. 175. 
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THE EVOLUTION AND SETTLING 
OF THE NOMADS OF THE SAHARA 


VINCENT MONTEIL 


The ‘French’ Sahara extends over more than four million square kilometres, 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the frontier of the Republic of the Sudan 
and from the foot of the Saharan Atlas mountains down to the loop of the 
Niger. 

Théodore Monod has shown that it is really ‘the desert section of the African 
plateau; biologically speaking, the Sahara is bipartite, one part being the 
Mediterranean and Palaearctic slope and the other the African and Palaeo- 
tropical slope’.t 

The ‘natural’ boundaries of the Sahara are not clearly sited. The northern 
edge is usually confused with the south of the Moroccan Bani to the West, the 
south of the Saharan Atlas mountains in the centre and the south of the 
Libyan plateau to the east. Climatologists prefer the 100 millimetre isohyet 
(which runs through Laghouat, Ghardaia, Biskra and Touggourt). 
Naturalists stress the value of the evidence provided by biology. Heim de 
Balsac (1948) notes that three rodents (two gerbils and one jerboa) are 
‘infallible tests of the true Sahara region’—they do not move about much and 
‘perhaps never drink’, getting water from the food they eat. Théodore Monod? 
notes that only four species of bird are common to the deserts of the Old 
World, from the Atlantic to China—the trumpeter bullfinch, the desert warbler, 
the long-legged buzzard and the desert chat. 

The desert is a natural complex with its own life (known as a biocoenosis), 
characterized by an inadequate and unevenly distributed rainfall, a dry 
atmosphere, a high degree of evaporation and a high soil temperature. In 
1937, two Soviet specialists, D. N. F achkarov and E. P. Korovine, published 
a remarkable work on central Asian deserts, they stressed the importance of 
adaptation in desert living; the structure of the biocoenosis develops around a 
‘central core of hardy plants and non-migratory forms of animal life, around 
which seasonal forms make their appearance; for the most part migratory 
birds which build their nests in the desert’. These are the characteristic 
selective ‘forms of life’. Then, too, in the desert nothing is finished, nothing 
is final; climate and soil change, and this brings about the evolution of vege- 
tation, and subsequently of animals and of man. 

In the desert, the life of man is bound up with that of his flocks. Stock- 
raising is the only way of transforming poor vegetation into milk and meat, 
thus saving the nomad from starving or dying of thirst. 


1. ‘Autour de l’Alaska saharien’, Dakar, IFAN, 1952, XIV, 2, pp. 679-84, see p. 683. 
2. La vie dans les déserts, Paris, Payot, 1942, 360 pp., see p. 76. (French edition of the work, with notes on the 
Sahara, by D. N. Kachkarov and E. P. Korovine published in 1937.) 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


In his well-known book Passé de l’Afrique du Nord (1937), E. F. Gautier 
says that ‘the camel was acclimatized in the Maghreb by Rome’ in the third 
century of our era: ‘no historical fact is more certain’ (page 207). In my book? 
I have set out the arguments in favour of the opposite view, which is that of the 
botanist Charles Sauvage (1949), that ‘the camel, by enabling man to lead a 
nomadic existence, a less localized life, has made it possible for him to exploit 
the vegetation over ever vaster and more varied stretches of land; so that the 
camel is responsible for the creation of the desert’. 

Whatever may be the truth about the quaternary camel and the harnessed 
(and therefore domesticated) camel, the fact remains that it is the camel 
which, together with the sheep, makes it possible for the nomad to live in the 
desert. It is estimated that in the ‘French’ Sahara stock-raisers own at least 
500,000 camels and six million sheep and goats, as wel] as 400,000 oxen in the 
Sahel fringe area. 

The basic problem is still water, and with it, pasture-land. R. Capot-Rey? 
reminds us that in summer a sheep must have access to water at least every 
two days. The camel has a very large stomach (capacity, 245 litres), the paunch 
or rumen being provided with water-cells. To maintain health—to keep his 
hump large—the camel only needs to eat plants containing water ; in 1940, the 
camels of the Rgueibat went for four months without drinking. ‘The abundant 
milk supply furnished by female camels therefore releases man to some extent 
from his dependence upon water.’ 

In the dry season—in the north, the summer, in the south, the winter—the 
stock-raiser in the Sahara cannot take his stock more than 50 kilometres from a 
supply of water. His problem is to find accessible pasture-land. 

Accordingly, Capot-Rey distinguishes three types of nomads in the Sahara— 
those who move outside the Sahara, those who spend the summer in the desert, 
and those who are ‘semi-nomads’. He includes in the first group approximately 
15,000 Arba of Laghouat, who migrate in May to the Tell, and the Moors, 
who spend the dry winter season on the banks of the Senegal River. Those 
who spend the summer in the Sahara include 7,000 Oulad Sidi Cheikh of the 
South Oranais, in the mountains, 10,000 Tuareg Ajjer, in their valleys (the 
opposite of our Alpine migrations) or thousands of Rgueibat, on the Zemmour 
high ground. Semi-nomadism means engaging in agriculture at set intervals 
in the course of the shepherd’s wandering, and living in a permanent dwelling 
at these times. The Arabs of the Tidikelt live in this way, and the Dwi-Meni 
(25,000 in number), who live on the Algerian and Moroccan border. Extensive 
migration, moreover, is not sufficient evidence of nomadism, for the Zoua of 
the Tidikelt, who are semi-nomads, take their flocks 200 kilometres from In- 
Sala.3 

This was the traditional setting when underground prospecting revealed 
the presence of mineral and oil deposits, which have already been partially 
worked. The mines of Djerada and Kenadsa, on the Moroccan frontier, have 
an annual output of 500,000 tons of coal, and Bou-Arfa produces 70,000 tons of 
manganese. Hematite deposits at Fort-Gouraud (Ijill), in Mauretania, are © 
estimated to be a hundred million tons, and the deposits at Gara Jbilet (Tin- 


1. Vincent Monteil, Essai sur le chameau au Sahara occidental, Saint Louis, 1952, 134 pp. (Etudes mauritaniennes, 
No. 2.) 

2. Le nomadisme pastoral dans le Sahara francais, Algiers, Institut de Recherches sahariennes, 1942, 24 pp. 

3. R. Capot-Rey, ‘Le mouvement de la population dans les territoires du Sud’, Revue ajricaine, 1940, No. 384- 

385, Pp. 232-48. 
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douf), 500 million tons. The production of hydrocarbons in the Sahara iy 
1965 is expected to be 30 to 40 million tons of light petroleum, 200 cubic 
metres of gas per ton mined at Hassi Messaoud and a thousand milliards o/ 
cubic metres of gas from Hassi Rmel. 

The Sahara is certainly not empty. 


Today, nearly a million people live in the vast area delimited as explained 
above, about half of them nomads. The figures are variable and contradictory. 
The Organisation Commune des Régions Sahariennes—the OCRS—which 
was established by the Law of 10 January 1957, is now directly concerned 
only with the two departments of the Saoura and the Oases, an area of two 
million square kilometres, with a population of about 500,000 inhabitants (a 
census is being taken), nearly 40 per cent of whom—200,000 people—are 
considered to be ‘nomads’. In‘ all, there are 60,000 nomads in the Saoura out 
of 150,000 inhabitants, and 140,000 out of 350,000 in the Oasis. 

In the broad meaning of the term, the Sahara also includes the Spanish 
area, for which there are no official figures. (There are probably 30,000 
‘nomads’ out of perhaps twice as many inhabitants.) The OCRS has recently 
turned its attention to the stretch of the Niger which flows through the Sahara, 
where there are about 100,000 nomads out of a total of 600,000 scattered over a 
million square kilometres. Mauretania is still outside the OCRS; the ‘Islamic 
Republic’ of Nouakchot has perhaps 600,000 inhabitants, 150,000 of whom 
live in the Sahara. There are 35,000 people in the Sudan, in the north of the 
Timbuktu and Gao districts. There are perhaps 45,000 dark-skinned nomads 
in the Lake Chad area (the Tibesti-Borkou-Ennedi districts). Some thousands 
of Tekna Moroccans live as nomads in the western Sahara. On the other hand, 
there are now hardly any nomads in the south of Tunisia. Statistics relating 
to Libya are not at all reliable. In Tripolitania, only 50,000 of the 200,000 so- 
called nomads are true nomads, the 200,000 sheep-breeders of Cyrenaica 
are semi-nomads; and there were only 3,000-4,000 nomads in Fezzan in 1952. 
The main nomadic groups in the OCRS are the Hamy4ne (70,000), the 
Rebaia of the Souf (30,000), the Chaamba and the Oulad Sidi Cheikh (7,000). 
There is no doubt that the famous Rgueibat total only 18,000 (only 12,000 of 
whom are from Algeria). They are sheep-breeders, it is true, but they include 
the greatest nomadic cameleers in the world; to migrate a thousand kilo- 
metres or even two thousand means nothing to them. 


The Human Problem 


Excellent studies of the Sahara nomads have been made, both in Algiers (by 
R. Capot-Rey) and in Dakar (by Théodore Monod). Several officers have 
produced substantial monographs—for example, Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Fraguier’s work on the south of Oran or Major Cauneille’s study of the 
Rgueibat. In 1954, Monseigneur Mercier, Bishop of the Sahara, submitted 
to the Committee of Overseas France his shrewd ‘Reflections on the Desert’. 
In 1958, Madeleine Brigol wrote a thesis for a Degree in Geography on 
the settling of nomads around Ouargla,! and—most important of all—in 
January-April 1958 a ‘psychotechnical, sociological and medical study’ on 


1. ,La sédentarisation des nomades autour d'Ouargla’, Algiers, Institut de Géographia, 79 typed pages. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE 


the same subject was carried out by a team from Prohuza (>.°:y and 
Information Centre for Human Problems in Arid Zones).! Mesiion should 
also be made of the work of the ethnologist Joseph Petit.? Seminars on medico- 
social questions relating to the Sahara were held in Paris in April 1959. 
Documents and leaflets were also published by the Ministry for the Sahara,® 
and subsequently by the OCRS and French documentation services. All these 
questions could be dealt with in the light of long personal experience of the 
desert. 

In 1945, Cauneille estimated the Rgueibat El-Gwasem at 2,032 tents, or 
approximately 12,000 people. He observes that two-thirds of these dwellers in 
the Sahara are really ‘clients’, most of whom have entered the Confederation to 
seek for patronage or to obtain employment as shepherds. The El-Gwasem, on 


_ the other band, are ‘newcomers to the Sahara’; in 1907, they were still farmers 


and sheep-breeders, and did not abandon the plough and become cameleers 
till about 1934! The Confederation is rapidly changing, and only survives in 
the thinning out of the flocks by mntha. The nomadic cell is reduced to the 
frig of four or five tents, which moves about alone. The earthly paradise of the 
Rgueibat is the Zemmour ‘uplands’ (cliff, ragg and heights), with its annual 
rainfall and 3,700 oueds (temporary streams). which is situated at the inter- 
section of the 26th paraliel and the 14.20° meridian, half in the French zone 
and half in the Spanish. 

How do these nomads live? By adapting themselves to the desert biocoenosis. 
The Rgueibat live almost entirely on milk, especially in spring and in winter. 
I have seen sturdy old men who have never known any other food. The 
camel’s milk is said to prevent and cure tuberculosis. Autumn is the bad season; 
because of the shortage of milk, the nomad sometimes kills a few animals. If 
he runs short or migrates to a great distance, he uses wild berries or the seeds 
which are stored in ants’ nests. For barley, millet, dates and those tyrannical 
newcomers, sugar and tea, he depends on the markets on the fringe of the 
desert kept by non-nomadic peoples, where he comes to barter wool, skins 
and rock salt. In this way the nomadic Moors use 50,000 tons of millet a year, 
as well as 5,000 tons of sugar and 8,000 tons of cotton goods (J. Beyries, 1953). 
‘The economy of the Sahara is therefore not a closed system, which can be 
arbitrarily separated from the regions on its borders. . . . It has a twofold 
basis—the recognition of the main area divisions of the population and the 
recognition of the close association, within each division, of the pre-Saharan 
section.” The evolution of modern foodstuffs only accentuates this depen- 
dence; in 1958, ‘the nomads of Ouargla are eating moxe corn and semolina 
and drinking more tea, and they have discovered the existence of bread and 
tinned sardines.’* 

The nomads’ possessions are still few. The Rgueibat carry with them their 
camel’s hair and goat’s hair tents, with their two wooden supports and their 
pegs; sometimes they also have a canvas lining, and a few fur rugs or bed- 
covers; the camel-driver’s saddle and gear, with the women’s palanquin, the 
necessary equipment for making tea and grinding grain; wooden containers 
(in which milk is heated by immersing in it stones made red hot in the fire); 


1. ‘Operation Mekhadma’, 1958, Document 0858/003, 16 typed pages. 
2. ‘La tribu des Mekhadma de Ouargla’, 34 typed pages. 

3 Le Sahara francais en 1958, 26 pp. (Documentation francaise, 28.) 

4. Théodore Monod, 1952, op. cit. 

5. Joseph Petit, op. cit. 
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the single iron saucepan, which is something of a rarity, or one made of 
baked clay. 

It will be seen that the Sahara dweller’s budget is a modest one. In 1946 
(an average year), the Assistant Chief of Tamanrasset (Hoggar) estimated the 
annual per capita revenue of settled agriculturalists at 105 kilograms of grain 
and 600 francs in cash, and that of a nomadic pastoralist at 145 kilograms of 
grain or dates and 1,200 francs in cash.! 

Obviously, ‘the main efforts must be directed towards the most important 

problem—that of water and plants’.2 Between 1940 and 1945, drought killed 
thousands of men in the Sahara, and nearly four million sheep out of five 
million. In February 1954, in the Djelfa area, 700,000 animals died of starvation 
and cold. What can be done to find water? Artesian water is not to be found 
everywhere. And the situation will remain the same until there are more 
supplies of water. A water policy would include rendering natural pools usable, 
making artificial pools, using existing wells systematically and, above all, 
depth boring for water. Scepticism can be met with the argument that the 
benefit of machines and the well-being of employees who use machinery 
incite technicians to make unprecedented efforts. It was not until the electric 
railway had to be maintained that it was observed that the ‘drinking’ wate: 
of Touggourt contained 71% grams of salts of magnesium per litre.* It was 
maintained that there was no water at Ouargla, until the petroleum workers 
found a plentiful supply of fresh water 1,400 yards down, in the Albian 
stratum. In March 1959, this well was producing 15,000 cubic metres per day, 
which has had to be reduced to 8,000. . . . 
The problem of pasture-lands perhaps deserves to have an entire policy 
devoted to it—an intelligent, bold policy, such as that advocated by Théodore 
Monod, designed to ‘conserve natural resources’. Pasture-lands could be 
surveyed by aeroplane and their position announced by radio. Much could 
no doubt be learned from the systematic use of the chronological method. The 
nomads of the Sahara usually keep a list, either in writing or by oral tradition, 
of the places where they have found pasture for many years past. In 1958, 
J. Petit found the list kept by the Mekhadma of Ouargla since 1884. I recently 
published the historical and pastoral chronicles of the Brabish (1671 to 1744), 
Bou-Jbéba (1727 to 1833) and Tichit (1785 to 1909). Still in the western 
Sahara, I collected the chronicals of the Tekna (1874 to 1942) and the Rgueibat 
El-Gwasem (1884 to 1942). From them it is clear, for example, that in 1893-94 
there was a good harvest (Tekna) and heavy rains (Tichit) preceded by a 
year when there was an eclipse of the sun. Might a comparison of these desert 
documents reveal the existence of cycles of fat ‘camels’ and lean ‘camels’? 
That is the method advocated, at any rate, by Dubief at Algiers. 


The Crisis of Nomadism 


Traditional nomadic society in the Sahara has a well-developed structural 
system. The Moors, for example, call themselves e/-Biddn (‘the whites’) and 
their tribes are divided into three ‘orders’—the warriors (hassén), who are 
apparently the descendants of the Arab invaders of the eleventh century, and 


1. R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frangais, Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1953, p. 364. 

2. Théodore Monod, 1952, op. cit. 

3. Monseigneur Mercier, ‘Réflexions sur le désert’, an address to the Committee of Overseas France, June 1954, 
25 typed pages. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


who are themselves divided into four branches; the scholars (zwdya), who are 
converted Berbers, and whose duties include building wells; and the serfs or 
vassals (zndga), who were once tributary Berbers. To these must be added the 
black or half-bred ‘clients’ (kehlén), who are divided into four castes—the 
griots (wizards), the captives or emancipated, the hardtin (who tend to settle), 
and the smiths. Shepherds are drawn from among the tributaries or captives ; 

the palm trees are cultivated by the hardtin. More or less everywhere, it is the 
Negro and the half-breed who do the servant’s work for their ‘lords’, the white 
nomad. Petit! tells us that even among the Mekhadma of Ouargla there are 
still families whose ancestors were slaves, side by side with a majority of ‘free’ 
men (thorren) and a few ‘nobles’, some of whom claim descent from the Prophet. 
Then again, the social cell is the patriarchal family, and a as rule the isolated 
individual is a pariah. 

Such, then, is the familiar historical background. What is left of it? In 
Mauretania, the young Republic is already seeking to bring things up to date, 
and establish an indigenous administrative body which owes no allegiance to 
the social orders and castes of the past. 

As early as 1954, Monseigneur Mercier predicted in regard to the ‘Algerian’ 
Sahara an ‘economic disintegration’ which would be much more thorough 
than in the North, in the first place, he said, ‘because it is already taking place, 
even before industrialization begins to play its part’; it is the result of the 
localized administration, and of French settlement, ‘the outstanding result’ 
of which ‘has been to prevent the death of millions of people whom it cannot 
keep alive’. It is, therefore, ‘a society already disintegrating which industri- 
alization in its turn will affect in the Sahara’, all the more violently because 
itknows that it is dealing with’a tiny population—‘no men, no problem; this is 
our country, there is nobody here, it is all ours!’ 

In 1958, Petit observed that ‘detribalization’ was taking place at increased 
speed among the Mekhadma of Ouargla, and that it seemed to him impossible 
to stop it. He also thinks that an intermediate class of officials is beginning to 
emerge. And, lastly, he thinks that, although the family unit is still strong, 
the patriarchal family is gradually being replaced by the unit of husband and 
wife, while the children are becoming more and more free from the father’s 
authority. So far, these profound changes are of little interest to the oil com- 
panies, who leave things in the hands of the army, and who seem to be impres- 
sed only by self-interested considerations of the ‘market value’ of manpower. 

Yet, because they have contact with Europeans and Algerians, because they 
are exchanging more goods and often listen to the radio, the nomads are coming 
out of their isolation. And this paves the way for political thinking. Officers 
working in the Sahara have noted the nomads’ amazement at the vote: ‘why 
should it be granted to our captives?’ The young people are growing impatient 
because changes come about so slowly. Many feel frustrated when they think 
of the oil-fields that are being worked on ground which they consider they 
own (they know about Arabia through the reports brought back every year 


by pilgrims). 


1. Joseph Petit, 1959, op. cit. 
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The Shepherds 


All observers agree as to the serious shortage of shepherds, without whom there 
can be no nomadic life. In 1958 it was open to question whether there would be 
shepherds in the Sahara in future. It seems impossible to overcome the young 
men’s dislike for this biblical calling. Their dislike is in fact, closely bound 
up with the abolition of slavery, for shepherds are usually the ‘serfs’ of the 
white-skinned nomads. Both master and serf are discontented with their 
changed lot, for the former are less well-off, and the latter have not enough. 
In April 1959, Professor Capot-Rey' said, ‘Soon there will be no more 
shepherds. Shepherds are not to be had. Now that there are no slaves, nobody 
wants to be a shepherd.’ One young scholar, a Moorish administrator, the 
nephew of the Emir of the Tagant, recently chose as the subject of his thesis 
‘Servants in Mauretania’; his conclusion is that it is of the utmost importance 
that the right to own captives should be restored. 

In the central Sahara, the situation assumes the guise of an open conflict 
between formner negro slaves and former white-skinned masters. The Negroes 
can find employment in the construction works, where the pay is good, and 
this is making them less inclined for cultivating palm trees and tending flocks. 
The maintenance of the underground canals (the foggéra) is especially 
endangered. In the Tidikelt, the Negroes want to buy land and houses from 
the nomads, who refuse to sell. Tuaregs have been known to claim that they 
can prevent their ‘serfs’ from working for other masters; in other cases, the 
nomads have used the same argument with the French authorities. Attempts 
have recently been made among the Rgueibat of the East to popularize a 
satisfactory type of contract by which the shepherd is bound to his employer. 
Not very long ago, among the El-Gwasem, a runaway slave could only change 
his master if he cut off a piece of the ear of his newly chosen master’s child—thus 
signifying that he was putting himself under his protection. In November 1957, 
the Anti-Slavery Society collected, among the partly nomadic Tekna of 
Goulimine, the statements made by fugitives seeking refuge with the admin- 
istration against their masters. 


The Settling of Nomads 


In 1940, Capot-Rey pointed out that ‘while as a result of the pacification the 
nomad has gained more freedom of movement and more independence in 
regard to his flocks, he has lost various material and moral advantages which 
used to confer on him a privileged position in the desert’. The safety of the 
desert routes and ease of communication have meant that the non-nomads 
are no longer protected by the nomads. The use of automobiles has hastened 
the end of this dependence. At El-Goléa, the number of caravans fell by two- 
thirds between 1919 and 1935. One thinks of Southern Arabia, where, in 1954, 
the Sultan of Quayti forbade the use of trucks for transport. Moreover, the use 
of money instead of barter has destroyed the system of social divisions based on 
birth. In almost every case, since the end of the first world war, these factors 
have together led to the reduction both of the number and the extent of 
pastoral migrations, and to an increase in the practice of transhumance; in 
other words, there is a beginning of a more settled existence. The exception 


1. ‘Communication aux Journées médico-sociales sahariennes’, Paris, April 1959, 18 typed pages. 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


proves the rule; after the pacification in 1934, the Rgueibat, who had acquired 
more sheep and had a steady supply of camels, migrated as far as the borders 
of the Sudan. In any case, the nomad and his herd of camels are very closely 
connected. Now, growth of population is far in excess of the increase in camel 
herds. ‘Around Ouargla, the number of nomads has more than doubled in 
less than sixty years, rising from 7,000 in 1900 to 18,000 in 1956, but over 
the same period the number of camels has fallen from 12,000 to 2,500.1 And 
below a certain minimum (two or three camels ‘per tent), a nomadic life 
becomes impossible, for lack of pack-animals to carry the tent and the provisions. 

Capot-Rey has also made the best study of the stages of the settling of 
nomadic peoples, which he discusses in works published between 1940 and 
1959. He discerns three possible lines of action. The first is the reduction of the 
area they cover (which, as we have seen, is commonly a result of pacification). 
A typical case is that of the 70,000 Hamiane in the south of Oran, which is 
quoted by Capot-Rey (1942) and de Fraguier (1957). Until the end of the 
nineteenth century, this large tribe led a nomadic existence between the Tell 
and the Sahara, from Tlemcen to the confines of the Erg area. In 1900, when 
the Touat was occupied, its camels were requisitioned; and the Hamiane 
replaced them by oxen, which they grew accustomed to keep throughout the 
year in the hollows of the steppeland plateau. A similar case is that of the Arba’ 
of Laghouat, who are crossing the Saharan Atlas mountains less and less 
frequently. In 1958, around Ouargla, Petit found ‘nomads’ who go no further 
than 15 kilometres from the oasis; they go in carts or by mule; some go to 
their daily work on foot or by bicycle. Others migrate by truck, followed by 
the animals, who are led by a shepherd. When they reach the pasture-lands, 
they buy water from a water-carrier from Ouargla, who sells it to them at 
1,000 francs for a 200-litre cask, after a journey of 60 kilometres. 

The second line of action possible is the temporary settling of nomads. The 
nomad purchases gardens in a palm grove, and he stops his pastoral migration 
for a time, so that he may look after his land and turn it to good account. He 
builds a house beside his fields. This is what the Moors in the Adrar are doing. 
At El-Goléa, in 1957, more than 54,000 out of 58,000 palm trees in the oases 
belonged to ‘white’ Chaamba nomads, whilst the settled ‘black’ hardtin had 
very few. The result is that now the Chaamba proprietors hardly move about 
at all, except to exchange their dates for the manure gathered in the camps. 
Sometimes, the temporary settling of nomads becomes a mass movement (the 
Moors in the Sahel or the Tuareg on the Niger). More often than not, however, 
the white nomads are driven away from the oases by the damp, malarial 
climate, and the blacks or half-breeds take their place; the case of the Chaamba 
gardeners of El-Goléa is another exception—or at least it was one in 1942, but 
it may become more common in the future. 

Transhumance, finally, is the ‘periodical moving of herds, accompanied 
only by a few shepherds; it presupposes that the greater part of the tribe has 
become settled’.* It is often accompanied by the seasonal departure of agri- 
cultural workers to find work in Algeria. R. Capot-Rey observes that ‘the 
transition from nomadism to transhumance is the most general occurrence, in 
that it can be seen in the tribes of the steppeland as well as among the desert 
tribes. Some people still take their herds to places where there have been rains; 


1. Joseph Petit, 1959, op. cit. 
2. R. Capot-Rey, 1940, op. cit. 
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others—the very rich and the very poor—no longer move about. The primitive 
grouping based on birth and community life is being replaced by geographical 
grouping, based on the erection of tents, zertba or cabins around the pond or well’, 
To sum up, ‘the nomad is holding his own where nature is most harsh; he is 
losing ground where economic and social conditions have become unfavourable 
to him. . . . All the changes are due to one fact—today the whole of the Sahara 
is occupied’.} 

Why and how does a nomad become settled? Sometimes it is through poverty, 
for lack of herds in sufficient quantity for him to make his living; Madeleine 
Brigol considers that, at least around Ouargla in 1957, the rich were the least 
inclined to become settled. Sometimes the reason is that the fixed wage paid by 


a Caid of the Chaamba explained his point of view to Madeleine Brigol thus: 


I sell them again for 45,000 francs each, if they are in good condition. My net 
profit is 250,000 francs. At the factory, my two sons and I can earn 40,000 francs 


In other cases, the nomad will put his money into a palm plantation, after he 
has had a good year in camels and sheep. 
Industrialization played a decisive part in the settling of the tribe of 


followed the discovery of oil, the Mekhadma settled around the Ouargla oasis, 
which was an employment centre; everybody has work to do; the standard of 
living has improved; money earned in the factory is being invested in palm 


sometimes had an effect on the nomads—‘some of the shepherds who were 


ditions—this applied particularly to the children’.® 


about fifty have been built every year (J. Petit). Madeleine Brigol has described 
the way in which building is extended, from the zeriba which are made of 


one and later several rooms are added. Mention must also be made of the 
tin shanty towns at Laghouat, El-oued, Touggourt, Ghardaia and Ouargla, 
where the nomads erect innumerable tin huts beside their tents. 


advantages, but it should be emphasized that the process is provisional and 


serious indeed when there is less demand for manpower, and the less efficient 
workers have to go back to their traditional work, or emigrate.? Moreover, 


idle, and material or moral progress is out of the question. . . . In these circum- 


causes a deterioration in ethnic character; semi-nomads very soon lose their 
energy and their resistance to endemic diseases, especially trachoma’.‘ 


. R. Capot-Rey, 1940, op. cit. 
. Prohuza, 1958, op. cit. 


ig in La Croix, 11 April 1959. 
. R. Capot-Rey, 1953, op. cit. 
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the construction works seems to offer more security than the profits from a herd _ 
of cattle which vary according to rainfall and the incidence of disease. In 1957, | 


‘If I have 200,000 francs, I can buy 10 camels. After six months’ good feeding, _ 


a month, or 240,000 francs in six months. It comes to the same thing. ...’ | 
5,000 Mekhadma of Ouargla.? Owing to the demand for manpower which | 


trees or in houses. Lastly, the ‘regrouping’ of displaced persons in Algeria has — 


obliged to take up cramped quarters in the new housing provided, could not — 
keep their animals with them and were unable to stand up to the winter con- 


Today, in 1958, the Mekhadma of Ouargla have nearly 600 houses Since 1956, 
brushwood with a stone wall round the yard, to the warehouse, to which — 
In the case of the Mekhadma of Ouargla, settling has obvious immediate 


artificial: ‘Serious problems are beginning to arise. They will become very — 


‘in most cases, when people give up their pastoral life they become completely _ 


stances the adoption of a settled life is a social scourge, and almost always © 
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NOMADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


Does this mean that ‘the settling of nomads, ‘which has long been a local 
and periodical phenomenon, is tending to become a general and permanent 
one?’ No doubt, this is true of the South of Algeria. But in the case of the large 
nomadic groups—the Rgueibat, some of the Tuareg and many of the Moors— 
the situation appears to be different. Systematic exploitation of the iron mines 
at Fort-Gouraud (Ijill) and the copper deposits at Akjoujt would certainly 
have its results..But would this involve the settling of nomadic Moors? All 
that can be foreseen is that there would be an influx of traders, workers and 
hangers-on at Port-Etienne and ir the mining areas, that the nomads would 
use the projected railway-line, and that the traditional caravan routes would 
be changed when the construction of slaughter-houses and refrigeration 
centres made it possible for stock-raisers to sell their livestock on the spot. 
Nevertheless, livestock will always remain the nomad’s real wealth. 

Then again, if the settling of nomads were general, a great many bases 
would be needed, where water would be available. in any case, the right way 
can ouly be found in a policy of nomadism aiming basically at the extensive 
use of pasture-land; in the actual conditions prevailing in the Sahara, there is 
no other way. ‘If ail the inhabitants of the Sahara were to be settled, a consid- 
erable number of high-capacity, permanent wells would be needed, and as 
many Artesian wells as possible. . . . After all, what would be the advantage 
of pusting an end to a way of life which is certainly the way of making use of 
the earth best suited to the climate?” It is so well suited to it that after there 
have been good rains nomads who have settled down sometimes resume 
their pastoral migrations! According to Prohuza and Madeleine Brigol, this 
happened in the Ouargla region, in 1958. ‘Recurrent nomadism’ of this sort 
is always possible. 

On the other hand, it is'true that the OCRS has just announced the esta- 
blishment of ‘living centres’-—small rural cells with irrigation on the outskirts 
and with provision for dwellings. But to settle a nomad family in such conditions 


| is a costly matter. In April 1959, Capot-Rey calculated that to pay off the 
> 1956, 


cost of the artesian well, prepare the ground and put it under cultivation 
until it becomes productive requires a sum of 1,700,000 francs per family, and 
2,300,000 francs if the cost of the house is added. More than 80 milliards would 
therefore be needed to find homes for the 40,000 nomad families (200,000 per- 


resources will mean that enough new jobs can be created to provide a livelihood 
for poverty-stricken populations. It may be well, therefore, to remind the reader 
of certain figures. Approximately 2,500-3,000 native workers are employed 


Messaoud—only one third of whom are settled Chaamba and Mekhadma 
at Edjelé. . . . and only 12 nomads;-400 Saharans at the CPA (Compagnie 


des Pétroles d’Algérie), between El Goléa and Timimoun (100 of whom are 


1. R, Capot-Rey, 1959, op. cit. 
2. R, Capot-Rey, 1940, op. cit. 
3. R. Capot-Rey, 1953, op. cit. 
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nomads) ; 60 at the El-Gassi bores; the remainder (at the most 1,000) in work 
connected with geophysics and in boring. A boring works, however, carries on for 
six months; after that, it is moved, the specialists go with it and the labourers 
are left behind (except in the case of Edjelé). In autumn 1959, a second period 
of employment will begin, when ten new companies commence activities. 

The oil industry is not the only one involved, however. Of the 3,000 workers 
employed by the South Oran coalmines, 2,200 are nomads from Dwi-Meni’ 
(8,000 persons, counting their families). But these miners do not give up their 
nomadic life. Their tents are kept folded up in a corner; and as soon as they 
have a little money they buy sheep and set out again. None of them has taken 
to farming or a settled life.1 How many workers could the iron-works at Gara 
Jbilet (Tindouf) absorb? Miferma, at Fort-Gouraud, plans to use only 
3,000 workers. There are also, of course, roadworks and building, which are 
in full swing. 

What sort of worker is the Saharan labourer, and especially the nomadic 
labourer? The survey made by Prohuza in 1958 dealt with the tribe of 5,000 
Mekhadma from Ouargla, who were once nomads and now have adopted a 
settled life. Over a period of two months, some twenty tests were applied to 
400 persons. It is too soon to draw conclusions; all that may be noted is that 
keenness of eyesight is very often less than 2-10, which may affect the perfor- 
mance in certain tests. True nomads appear to be physically far superior to 
the Ksouriens. ‘All experiments carried out, whether in mines or other works 
lead to the same conclusion on this point.’ An Algerian doctor considers that 
‘noble’ nomads are not suited to industrial work. Dr. Cottin, who is psychotech- 
nician to Prohuza, also notes that nomads have great difficulty in understanding 
mechanical processes (the wheel test), and are quite unfamiliar with the idea 
of productivity or output. On the other hand, he speaks highly of their powers 
of observation, their visual memory, their sense of direction, their appreciation 
of concrete fact, their liking for skilled, meticulous work (and their horror of 
production line techniques). The ‘Saharans’ (officials, cameleers and adminis- 
trators) agree in general with this opinion, which also emphasizes the nomad’s 
affection for his ‘good’ chiefs and his sensitive pride where matters of justice 
are concerned. Dr. Lambert (Assistant-Director of Prohuza) considers that 
it is possible to ‘westernize’ a nomad in a year, provided that no stage is omitted 
and that all the transitions are made smoothly. 

The results of the survey of the Mekhadma of Ouargla, made by Prohuza in 
1958, showed the following official statistics: 45 per cent were labourers, 
23 per cent masons and plasterers and 10 per cent soldiers. The young men’s 
ambition is nearly always to find employment in construction works. The 
Timimoun Chaamba seem to be an exceptional case; they lead a precarious 
existence as nomads on a rather barren erg (since the disturbances two years 
ago, they have been obliged to remain there by order of the administration), 
and they have refused to take pick and shovel work at Reggan. Petit observed 
that nomads appear to find commerce attractive, and they have a liking for 
geophysics, which involves no night work but necessitates frequent moving 
about. On the other hand, the old objections to the blacksmith’s work remain. 
And of course everywhere it is the Saharans who are domestic servants. 

And what of going ‘back to the land’? The nomad has no taste for cultivation, 
or for gardening, which he considers to be work for slaves. The rural improve- 


1. R. Capot-Rey, 1953, op. cit. 
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NO«ADS AND NOMADISM IN THE ARID ZONE 


ment areas (Secteurs d’amélioration rurale—SAR) are planted with palm 
trees which are watered from artesian wells and systematically utilized. At 
first, the SAR operates as a pilot-farm, with Saharan workers; when the palm 
trees begin to be productive, the SAR is divided into plots which are given 
to those who have no land—nomads who have adopted a settled existence, for 
example. Monseigneur Mercier! mentions the many criticisms of the practical 
execution of this long-term work, undertaken with the best intentions. More- 
over, the whole system depends on the sale of dates. And in the OCRS areas, 
production per head of population dropped from 419 kilogrammes in 1930 
to 119 kilogrammes in 1950.2 On the market, first-quality dates have to meet 
competition from Iraq and Israel, and home consumption of average quality 
dates is falling while that of bread is rising. This does not in any way affect 
the value of the SAR, but it does show that ‘it would be absurd to expect 
that underemployment will be overcome in this way’.® 

‘There remains therefore the solution available to over-populated countries, 
namely, emigration. Until 1950, there were more emigrants from the Sahara 
than from North Africa. Paradoxically, however, the nomad does not emigrate, 
even when he has become settled (except for the Oulad Jellal), because when 
he is away from his own country he cannot fit into a small village community. 
He stays where he is, increasing the congestion of population in the oases, 


_over-burdening a labour market which is already thrown out of balance 


by its lack of proportion—the excess of labourers and the shortage of qualified 
workers’. Furthermore, as a result of the Algerian ‘pacification’ and the state 
of insecurity on the northern frontiers of Mauretania, many Saharans have 
joined the harka (irregular military groups), and in Mauretania 500 to 1,000 
‘warrior’ nomads (hassdén) have joined supplementary Arab contingents. 

So then, the primary need in the Sahara (as elsewhere) is for education and 
vocational training. In 1954 Monseigneur Mercier, the Bishop of the Sahara, 
immediately after speaking of the problem of hunger, referred to the problem 
of ‘preparing young people to take their place in the new economy’. Statistics 
are not always consistent: Monseigneur Mercier went on to say that 15,755 Saha- 
ran pupils were attending 409 classes and 26 special classes. In 1958, according 
to Jacques Soustelle,* 17,600 children attended school (448 classes) as against 
14,000 in 1957; and there were also 16 supplementary classes for general 
subjects and 24 supplementary classes for vocational training. Social centres 
(for fundamental education) will be established in 1959-60. To these figures 
must be added those for private schools, which were attended by 3,000 boys 
and girls in 1954. At El-Goléa, the White Fathers have organized a course 
of instruction for young drivers and mechanics who already hold the Certificat 
d'études. It is worth noting, here, that the nomad ‘experiences a feeling of 
advancement as soon as a piece of machinery is put in his hands—be it only 
a pump or a blower’.® 

Of course, there is still a great deal to be done. In 1958 (according to Prohuza) 
not one of the Mekhadma nomads of Ouargla who had adopted a settled life 
held the Certificat d’études primaires. Very few had attended school, even for 
several months. The objectives of an improved educational system should be 
school instruction for boys and girls of 6 to 14 years of age, vocational training 


I, Op. cit. 

2. R. Capot-Rey, 1953, op. cit. 

3. R. Capot-Rey, 1959, op. cit. 

4. Press conference, 7 April 1959. 
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for boys of from 15 to 18 years of age and the instruction of adults. Lastly, 
we must note that in the OCRS areas, instruction is given in French; in 
Mauretania, there are about sixty primary schools, Koranic schools and an 
advanced Musulman school (medersa) at Bou-Tilimit (with 150 pupils in 1955). 
In the Niger area, in 1952, the official school system was very much under 
strength, and attendance was not more than 2 per cent. 


The changes in the life of the nomads and their partial adoption of a settled 
life raise the problem of human life in the desert: ‘the only wealth the poor 
have is their children’.! ‘No doubt the Sahara will always be sparsely populated, 
biit man’s success, in such a country, is as amazing as that of the Eskimos, for 
example, and just as deserving of our understanding and admiration. . . . It 
is a hard life, an austere, frugal life, but it ‘holds the balance” against a hostile 
cosmos. Is it, then, surprising that these half-starved, emaciated men feel 
that they are at the centre of a system which “works’’, that they are content 
with a way of life which does not make any one fat, not even the rich, but which 
does make men free and perhaps—who can tell?—even happy in some ways. 
Every society has something to be ashamed of—Christian society as well 
as others—but a victory won by man is a real testimony of his worth. If we 
adopted an intelligent, generous policy, for example, we should agree to bore 
for water in the middle of the Djouf, where hadh grows in adundance, even if 
nothing is found but water. . . . And we should never forget that people who 
have been growing dates or raising camels perhaps for millions of years do, 
after all, know something, about it... .” 

Unless it is tempered by humanism, the ‘realism’ of the technocrats, exercised 
in the Sahara as it moves towards industrialization, cannot fail to have the 
same disastrous effects as the settling of the Kazakh nomads under compulsion, 
in Soviet Turkestan: between 1929 and 1933, according to the official statistics, 
the number of horses fell from 4 million to 460,000, the number of cattle from 
7 million to 1,600,000 and the number of goats and sheep from 25 million to 
2,700,000. In 1942, the nomads’ flocks had to be built up again, and in 1944 
experienced shepherds and stock-raisers had to be found. Nearly a million 
Kazakhs had moved away towards the industrial centres of Siberia, and the 
geographer P. George wrote, in 1947, that ‘nomadism is almost dead’. 

Do not the nomads of the Sahara—a mere handful of human beings— 
deserve ‘the intelligent care of those whose object it is to improve man’s living 
conditions and to bring about the changes that are needed, while at the same 
time respecting the rich variety to be found in the behaviour, psychology and 
ways of life of mankind, which means that there are irreplaceable types of 
mankind who are quite different from us, and who have the right—perhaps 
even the duty—to remain so?’$ 

And in 1957 Théodore Monod added, ‘in any case, they should be consulted! 
They too are entitled to give their opinion. . . .”4 


. Monseigneur Mercier, op. cit. 

. Théodore Monod, 1957, op. cit. 

. Théodore Monod, 1952, op. cit. 

. Théodore Monod, Conférence d’étude des problémes sahariens, Dakar, 1 August 1957. (Etudes régionales, No. 8, 
Mauretania.) Three other works on the evolution and settling of the nomads of the Sahara are worthy of note 
in addition to those already quoted, namely: Nomades noirs du Sahara, by Jean Chapelle (450 pages), published 
in 1957 in Paris by Plon; L’économie pastorale saharienne (66 pages), published in 1953 in the Documentation 
frangaise series; Méharées, by Théodore Monod (300 pages), published in 1937 in Paris in the series ‘Je sers’. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN BRAZIL: 
ITS SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS! 


L. A. Costa Pinto 


This work examines the principal factors, governing the social changes now 
taking place in Brazil, and the conditions and implications of these changes. 

In order to obtain a clearer sociological picture of present-day Brazil, some 
rapid historical treatment is first of all necessary. This can provide the back- 
ground information which will to a large extent expiain the current problems 
with which Brazilian society is faced. 

Historically, the traditional basis of Brazilian social structure rested on an 
economic system built on agriculture. The fundamental production unit was 
the plantation, a large monoculture unit exploited by its owners through the 
use of slave labour. Its produce was destined for overseas markets. 

The system of stratification which characterized this social structure was 
marked by a rigid dichotomy; on the one side the master and on the other the 
slave. Plantation proprietors and their families constituted the highest level of 
society while the slaves, of African origin, were relegated to the opposite end 
of the social scale and bore the brunt of the work. 

It is perfectly true, however, that Brazil’s total population was not made up 
entirely of masters and slaves. A large proportion, including liberated Negroes 
and peoples of mixed races, of poor whites and of Indians not yet completely 
assimilated, formed an intermediary social layer. But, in spite of being free, 
this intermediate group did not play an important part in the social structure 
since there existed no fundamental place within the traditional economic system 
into which it could fit. At a later date, the integration of these three layers 
in the national society contributed to the formation of the Brazilian ‘people’. 

The large landowners had for centuries enjoyed powers handed down by 
inheritance and had little to fear regarding the stability of this apparently 
sound economic system which had lasted for centuries. Consequently, and in 
the absence of any legal rights for the slaves, they retained absolute and incon- 
testable political power over their domains. The political power of the govern- 
ment was weak; each landowner was able to dictate his own laws so far as his 
properties were concerned, with the result that each plantation was a small 
principality, governed by its proprietor as he saw fit. This gave Brazilian society 
the discontinuous character which historically was one of its principal features. 

Beneath the apparent stability of this slave system, however, stirred the 
elements of discontent, which grew and finally culminated in the abolition 
of slavery in 1888. It is quite true that the liberation of the slaves did not at 
that time have any spectacular repercussions on the existing social structure. 


1. Based upon an article in Information, 1959, No. 21, published by the International Research Office on Social 
Implications of Technical Change (BIRISPT). 
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In fact the principal immediate change was a formal rather than a sociological 
one, while the economic administration of large properties remained, in essence. 
unchanged. Traditional institutions and values remained the same, but the 
transformation of the slaves into free salaried workers brought about a legal 
change rather than a modification of social relations. It was only in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and :n the first two decades of the following 
century that the profound consequences of the abolition of slave labour in 
Brazil made themselves felt. 

It is important to note, however, that the liberation of slaves was due largely 
to agitation in urban centres by groups belonging to the intellectual élite. 
Other factors were the growth of foreign immigration, the restiveness of the 
slave mass, the liberation of slaves in other countries, and even the demands 
for new working conditions that arose with the creation of new industries. Al! 
these conditions reflected new social characteristics, especially those associated 
with growing industrialization, urban development and the crisis in agricul- 
tural production. 

The traditional social structure, the most important characteristics of which 
we shall attempt to outline, already showed signs of weakening in the last 
part of the nineteenth century; from then on it suffered further and more 
violent impacts. The principal processes of change which have since operated 
in Brazil will be briefly considered as we proceed. Each one reflected in its 
own way the process of transition currently taking place in Brazilian society. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The industrialization process, initiated at the end of the last century, gained 
momentum after the first world war and was greatly accelerated during 
and after the second world war. If we take the number of workers as an index 
of industrial development, we see that in 1920 there were 275,512 persons 
employed in industrial activities; in 1940 there were 781,185, and in 1950 there 
were 1,256,807, representing an increase of 4.5 times in a period of 30 years. 
In the decade between 1940 and 1950, the number of industrial establishments 
increased from 40,983 to 78,434. The percentage of the population employed 
in manufacturing activities, in relation to the total active population, was 
4.8 in 1940 and 6.1 in 1950. In contrast with this increase in population 
employed in secondary activities, the population employed in agriculture 
and in cattle-raising declined during the same period from 32.5 to 27 per 
cent. 

The industrial process, which depends on the formation of an extensive 
internal market and on the development of transport and communication 
systems, contributed largely to the social integration of Brazil. In the past. 
Brazil was an economic archipelago, the units of which were tied more to 
overseas markets than to one another. At present we may say that Brazil is 
becoming a completely integrated economic country. Tie tendency towards 
integration is however counterbalanced by the unequal development in the 
different regions, e.g., industrialization is concentrated principally in the 
eastern and southern parts of Brazil, notably in the metropolitan areas of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo. These two cities alone are responsible for 
50 per cent of the total Brazilian industrial production. 

The structural diversity of Brazilian society is reflected in marked regional 
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contrasts. In certain areas the backward traditional economy of large landed 
estates and extensive primitive agriculture still prevails, while other areas are 
characterized by industrialization, super markets, modern cities and diversified 


agriculture. 


URBANIZATION 


The data given clearly indicate that an urban proletariat is being developed 
which, in spite of its relatively small size, has a decisive influence in camel 
day Brazil. 

The greatest increase, namely 134.2 per cent between 1940 and 1950, 
was in the number of persons employed in social services and activities such as 
those connected with public and private instruction, public and private hospitals 
and clinics, social insurance, sanitation, and social work. Of the total active 
population, 3.1 per cent was employed in such services in 1940, increasing to 
5.8 per cent in 1950. These percentages illustrate the expansion of a ‘tertiary’ 
type of occupational activity—an obvious indication of urbanization, since 
the offering of services isa predominantly urban activity. The marked change 
in the occupational pyramid of Brazil is even more pronounced if we consider 
that from 1940 to 1950 the active population employed in agriculture and in 
cattle-raising increased by only 4.6 per cent, while employment in industry 
increased by 59.4 per cent. In the same period the increase in common labour 
employed in rendering services was 134.2 per cent, 38.9 per cent of which was in 
business, transport and communicatioa. 

In 1940, 68.8 per cent of the population was classified as rural; in 1950 the 
percentage was 63.8. 

The marked differences in the proportion of the rur2] population in different 
regions of the country reflect the different rates at which industrialization is 
proceeding. In the southern region the percentage of rural population fell 
from 63.2 to 58.1 between 1940 and 1950. In the eastern region, where the 
Federal District is located, the drop was from 66.9 in 1940 to 61 per cent in 
1950. In 1950, Sdo Paulo—the most industrialized state in the Federation— 
achieved for the first time in Brazil a position where the urban population 
(52.6 per cent) exceeded the rural population. 

The percentage of the population of the State of Sao Paulo living in the 
city of Sdo Paulo was 3.7 in 1872, and about 25 in 1950. In the whole of the 
country the rural population increased by 16.9 per cent fren 1940 to 1950, 
while the urban and suburban population increased by 45.8 per cent in the 
same period. During this decade the total Brazilian population grew from 
41 to 52 millions, an increase of only 26 per cent. 

The tendency towards urbanization in Brazil is a process which reflects the 
changes which are taking place in the social structure. As stated, Brazilian 
society was founded on an agricultural basis and its social life was formed by 
this agrarian structure. The first cities either grew up near the plantations 
and within the sphere of their influence, or along the coasts as ports for the 
dispatch of agricultural produce. In its traditional form one of the funda- 
mental peculiarities of Brazilian society was a marked anti-urbanization ten- 
dency. Today, the process of urbanization working in conjunction with the 
process of industrialization, is a major source of the profound changes in 
Brazilian society. 
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BUREAUCRATIZATION 


In contrast with the simple and restricted number of professions in traditional 
rural society, a much more diversified set of professions has now come into 
existence. 

This development is closely associated with another important process of 
change at work in Brazilian society, the process of bureaucratization. With 
the advance of industrialization it has been necessary to ‘rationalize’ economic 
activities, in the sense in which Sombart and Weber use the term ‘rational- 
ization’. That is to say, in the expansion of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises a hierarchy of tasks and functions hasgrown up between the top direction 
of the enterprises and the ultimate execution of orders. These intermediate 
functions have given rise to a new series of posts and to a set of new admi- 
nistrators occupying them. As the number of these bureaucratic officials 
increases in industry and commerce, the question where they fit into the class 
structure becomes an ever more important problem. 

With the bureaucratization of private industry, the public services have 
also become bureaucratized to an even greater degree. This is a result of 
growing intervention of the State in economic life, and the expansion of 
governmental and administrative activities with the development of the country. 
This expansion of governmental activities has, of course, brought into existence 
a large number of new occupations and posts, requiring a great many officials 
to fill them. It has raised a problem of the social position of these new bureau- 
crats in relation to other social groups, and the question of how they view and 
accept the values which permit the particular social organization. 


IMMIGRATION 


Beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, and especially after the abolition 
of slavery, immigration to Brazil increased. The majority of the immigrants 
were of Portuguese, Italian, German, Spanish, Slavic or Japanese origin. 
These waves of immigration continued to increase until the second world 
war, and even after it, although at a diminishing rate. In spite of variations in 
immigration and the fact that the movement was confined principally to the 
south of the country, immigration has had a considerable influence on the 
demographic and social structure of Brazil. The immigrants entered as 
ambitious people attracted by a country rich in opportunities. They were 
ready not only to take advantage of existing channels of upward movement 
but also to create new roads of social advancement. They were prepared to 
seize the opportunities offered by this new country which was embarking on 
industrial expansion, and, being completely free of psychological limitations 
of the kind developed by the traditional slave structure, they added a dynamic 
current to economic activities and their eagerness to rise in the social scale 
gave a new impetus to the society. 

Moreover, since they were for the most part of the white or yellow races, they 
did not need to conquer the colour barrier in order to rise in the pyramid of 
social stratification. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
INTERNAL MIGRATIONS 


One of the most outstanding consequences of social change occurring in Brazil 
is the internal migration which is taking place. The attraction of the great 
cities and the widening of the economic front in pioneer areas provide 
incentives for the movement of native Brazilians from economically stagnant 
regions. Brazil is characterized by a very high degree of such spatial mobility. 
We have not sufficiently complete data to allow us to measure the intensity 
of these migratory movements, but we can form an idea of their magnitude by 
using the census data indicating the number of persons living in a region or 
state of Brazil other than that in which they were born. In 1940, 3,451,000 
persons were living outside their native state; in 1950 the corresponding 
number was 5,206,000. It is significant that the percentage of the total Brazilian 
population living in a state other than their native one increased from 8.3 per 
cent in 1940 to 10 per cent in 1950. 

The principal places attracting this rural-urban inigratory stream are Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, followed by the capital cities of other states. 

The inter-rural migratory movements are directed to the pioneer areas of 
northern Parana, western SAo Paulo and southern Mato Grosso, where the 
economic frontier is being widened, chiefly by the removal of forests for the 
planting of coffee. 

From the point of view of social stratification, these internal migrations 
have various repercussions. The great mass of migrants to the cities is strength- 
ening the urban industrial proletariat or is attracted to the bureaucratic and 
service occupations. New contingents of these migrants will form the future 
proletariat block of the cities. With regard to inter-rural migration, the most 
intense movement is from the less developed zones of the east and north-east, 
where a system of ‘sharecropping’ and tenantry predominates, to the pioneer 
zones of the south which have a developed wage’system. A certain number of 
immigrants succeed in realizing their ambition of becoming small farm owners. 
The huge majority, however, form the rural proletariat of the coffee and 
cotton plantations of Sado Paulo and Parana. 

Let us now analyse briefly some of the consequences of the processes of 
change which are occurring in Brazil affecting the system of social stratification, 
and its institutions and values. 


CHANGES IN THE PROFILE OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The archaic condition of the Brazilian agrarian structure is today on obstacle 
to the formation of the internal market which the country needs for its economic 
development. This outmoded condition is reflected in the critical position of the 
ancient ruling classes. Throughout the history of independent Brazil, these 
classes remained in possession of the basic instruments of leadership. While 
it is true that these classes are stili qualitatively important in contemporary 
Brazilian society, it is also a fact that the rise of business and industrial classes 
with the capitalistic expansion of Brazilian economy has considerably lowered 
the position and prestige of the angient agrarian aristocracy. 

The rise of the new ruling classes as an inevitable product of the emergence 
of a new national economy has been marked on occasion by serious conflicts 
and struggles with the old agrarian ruling classes. Not in all cases, however, 
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has there been open antagonism. Frequently the old and new ruling classes, 
especially those founded on agrarian and mercantile interests, have made 
reconciliations and agreements. In practice this has been facilitated by the 
fact that both groups have a common interest in extensive agricultural exploi- 
tation, since this gives rise to a large export trade. Moreover, politically and 
ideologically, these reconciliations would seem to find firm ground in that 
they provide mutual protection against the political threat of an industrial 
proletariat and a small urban bourgeoisie. The latter groups, operating 
from increasingly strong economic positions, threaten the established ruling 
groups, whether they be agrarian, commercial or industrial. 

Corresponding to the growth of urban industrialization, an industrial 
proletarian class has emerged in Brazil. This class is one of the most important 
in present-day Brazilian life, if not the most important. 

The Brazilian industrial proletariat has its historical origin in the slave 
labour freed in 1888, subsequently supplemertted by immigrant labour. More 
recently, as a result of internal migration, arge contingents of the rural 
population are becoming integrated with the working mass of the urban 
industrial centres. This heterogeneity of origin and composition has made 
it difficult for the industrial working class in* Brazilian society to see its new 
problems clearly or to take united action to meet them. Even though numerous 
and active, it still has not acquired sufficient experience as a class to work 
out suitable solutions to its problems. Terefore, its social movements 
have been subject to diverse, and frequently to false, leadership, especially 
in the political realm. It is this condition which dominates political tendencies 
in Brazil today and which produces what is conventionally called populism. 

The varied conglomerate formed by the so-called middle classes did not 
have firm roots in the history of Brazilian society, whose structure until 
recently seemed to be positively adverse to its expansion. Middle classes are, 
therefore, a relatively recent phenomenon in Brazil. In Brazilian society the 
government worker represents the ‘ideal’ type which could be used as the 
model of the Brazilian middle class. In this sense our middle classes in their 
historical formation more closely resemble the middle classes of ancient China 
and Russia and of Germany, and differ for the same reasons from the French, 
Belgian or Dutch middle classes, whose development is based on ownership of 
small properties. 

Connected as it is to bureaucratization, the Brazilian middle class is a 
layer of urban excellence which is chronologically recent in the system of 
social stratification. Everything seems to indicate that the fundamental 
problem of the middle classes in Brazil result today from the simultaneous 
play of two contradictory kinds of factors: (a) structural factors which act to 
form the classes, and (b) economic factors of an inflationary nature which 
corrode their income. The result is that, of the salaried groups which co-exist 
in Brazilian society, the middle-class groups are the ones that present the 
greatest instability. Some students regard this instability as characteristically 
Brazilian; others view it as the result of recent trends in social stratification in 
Brazil. 

Inevitably, problems of the formation and transformation of the élite and of 
the definition and redefinition of their role in Brazilian society have resulted 
from the social changes in process. Nothing is heard more frequently in 
contemporary Brazil, both in day-to-day conversation and in parliamentary 
orations, than the assertion thai there is an ‘élite crisis’ or that ‘the masses no 
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longer believe in the élite’. In our opinion, there is a sound basis for believing 
these assertions to be true; they only confirm the commonplace observations 
of scholars. 

The members of the élite are not free agents; they are necessarily bound to 
social structure, whose interests and values they defend and explain. The 
successive social crises which arise with social change sooner or later reach the 
level of the élite and set problems which engage their attention; the conflicts 
and confusion in values and interests marking these crises come to be reflected 
in the thinking of the élite. This process has placed them in a critical position. 
Old, decadent, élites exist side by. side with new emerging élites, forming 
multiple cliques which dispute social leadership In striving for leadership, they 
define and redefine their roles so that confusion and instability result. 


SECULARIZATION 


As concerns institutions and values we may point to a principal motivating 
process in Brazilian society which we will call ‘secularization’. This process, 
whose growth is parallel to the decline of traditional institutions and values, is 
evident, in all sectors of Brazilian life, from science and economics to political, 
moral, religious and educational life. 

The areas of effectiveness of traditional mechanisms of social control, such 
as the patriarchal family and official religion, are being reduced. This is an 
inevitable consequence of the development of a new type of contractual 
relations characteristic of the mass of society. This secularization of life, 
or better, of the attitude towards life, undermines particularly the former 
values belonging to the hierarchy of social positions; it develops in the common 
man of the emerging classes a critical and sometimes hostile attitude to the 
ancient ruling élite and to the conditions and values associated with that élite. 
This secularization and the critical attitude towards spheres of social life which 
traditionally have been considered as sacred contribute little to the consolida- 
tion of a unifying spirit in Brazilian society. Thus, although secularization is 
the least spectacular of the processes changing Brazilian society, it is probably 
the most profound because it basically affects the spirit of the people. 


EDUCATION 


Simultaneously with the transformation taking place in the structure of the 
economy and in social relations in Brazilian society, a radical change is to be 
noted in the traditional views regarding the value of education in the process 
of adapting man to social life. Under the traditional economic pattern, the 
slave mass was called on to contribute only unskilled manual labour; today 
the demands of industrialization and economic rationalization set education 
and training as fundamental requisites. It should also be noted that pre- 
viously the higher education of the ruling class, in contrast to the ignorance 
of the masses, was striking evidence of the social distance in the former pattern 
of stratification. In contrast with the traditional education which served 
the ruling classes more as an ornament than as an instrument for action 
in daily life, the demands of modern society arising in Brazil necessitate the 
development of an educational system open to all classes. Members of the 
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social strata desirous of ascending in the social scale avidly seek to acquire 
education and they set a high value on it. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 


In the traditional pattern of productive enterprise the organization of work on 
the plantations was based on personal relations. The employer, in addition 
to his main role, also played the part of protector, from whom the workers 
not only expected a salary but also help in case of need, medicine in 
case of sickness, a place in school for their children, gifts at wedding time 
and protection and support under any circumstance. Reciprocally, the 
employer had the legitimate right to expect that the employee would 
not only fulfil his contractual labours, but also give his personal loyalty, 
vote as the employer wished in elections, fight on behalf of the employer 
in case of danger and conflict, and on the whole give subservience and 
loyalty in any situation. Therefore the relations between the employer 
and employee, within this system and in accordance with its internal 
logic, went very much beyond the limits of ordinary work relations. 

In contrast with this traditional pattern, a new pattern of human labour 
relations is appearing as a result of the change in the economic structure. 
This new pattern is characterized by relations of a purely contractual nature, 
in which the expectations on the part of both the employer and the employee 
are limited to the provision of work or services in exchange for payment. 

Meanwhile, although industrialization with its contractual type of work 
relations has already exerted sufficient force to destroy ‘patriarchy in most 
of Brazil, no agency or social institution capable of completely substituting 
for patriarchy has as yet been developed. 

With regard to the actual exercise of power these two patterns of relations 
reflect two distinct situations. 

In the traditional pattern, the source of immediate power was—and still is 
in certain cases—the employer, who protects his employees and uses his 
will as he sees fit in cases of infraction of traditionally accepted customs. 
This arbitrary power, which all employers had, was possible in view of the 
weakness of political power of the State, whose legal action as a rule did not 
affect the domains of the large landowners. 

In the modern pattern of economic development State action and authority 
are being extended steadily into the domain of employer-employee relations. 

However, our social legislation in the area of work relations, while advanced 
in many Tespects and theoretically national in coverage, can 9zily be applied, 
in fact, in the metropolitan areas; and many times it has roduced effects 
counter to its original purposes. Indeed, the employer, arguing that excessive 
rights and guarantees have already been ‘conferred on the workers by legislation 
do not feel obliged to render the assistance and protection that was usual 
under the old patriarchal system. As a result of the break in the traditional 
structure of power and as a consequence of the inability of the State to 
completely fill ‘the vacuum, problems of human relations have arisen, the 
solution of which appears to be far off. 

In conclusion we consider the position of Brazil as similar to that of other less 
developed countries which are passing through a rapid process of industrial and 
urban development. However, it is not the social changes in themselves but the 
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resistance to them which are chiefly responsible for the problems and tensions 
confronting the administrators, political leaders and observers of the Brazilian 
scene. In order to understand the general problem we should bear in mind the 
more evident and more important characteristics of the Brazilian social 
structure. In reality, we may say that the principal and dominant aspect of 
the transformations that are taking place is what we call structural marginality, 
or the co-existence of two patterns of social organization, the ‘old’ and the 
‘new’, in permanent contradiction yet nevertheless existing side by side 
because neither has the necessary force to eliminate or to replace the other. 

This ambivalence exists in the Brazilian social structure from the economic 
level up to the level of values. It is a result of the rapid modernization of 
national life, which although affecting certain sectors and regions, has left 
the traditional patterns of the colonial period intact in other areas. In Brazil 
we observe a social structure in change, where the old patterns subsist, but 
no longer prevail, and where the rew patterns, although present, are not yet 
dominant. It is probably this phenomenon which the observers of Brazilian 
society have in mind when they speak of the ‘two Brazils’ or when they say 
that Brazil attracts both those who want to escape from the twentieth century 
and those who seek there the most characteristic rhythms and modes of life 


of our day. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH ON OVERSEAS 
PROGRAMS 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Since World War II American university relations with educational, governmental and 
private groups abroad have developed prodigiously. While some of these newly formed 
arrangements were of a somewhat traditional academic nature, many were commit- 
ments to assist foreign institutions with their development problems. 

Impelled at the beginning to assume these latter commitments, partly out of a sense 
of duty and partly out of recognition of the increased needs for education throughout 
the world, universities have been more and more desirous of an evaluation of this aspect 
of their activities in view of the likelihood of long-term and increasing need for such 
programmes. 

From the point of view of the institutions of higher education a number of questions 
seemed to require an answer. To what extent have the several kinds of international 
programmes in which they are engaged contributed to the intellectual growth and 
development of staff and students? Have these activities had any limiting effect on 
university life? Coming as they did at a time of increasing student enrolment, scarcity 
of staff, and budgetary limitations, can these programmes be justified in view of the 
many other demands being made on the universities’ resources? Have these activities 
contributed to the growth of knowledge? 

In addition to the universities, government, private foundations, and participating 
individuals were interested in re-assessing the role of higher education, particularly 
in technical assistance programmes. The fund-granting groups are faced with alternative 
methods of achieving their objectives. University programmes are only one device. 
In comparison with other alternatives, what is the potential of the American university 
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as an instrument of education and social action in this important area of cross-cultura| 
affairs? 

In part to answer questions such as these, the Institute of Research on Oversea 
Programs was established at Michigan State University in 1957 under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The permanent staff consists of a director, ay 
assistant director, a research associate, and secretarial staff. As research projects develop 
staff is borrowed from appropriate departments on the campus and in some cases from 
other universities. Upon completion of their part of the research work, ‘borrowed’ 
faculty members return to their regular departments. 

The major research programme at present being carried out is a three-year study of 
American university international programmes begun in 1957. Ten social scientists 
undertook extensive investigation of American university programmes in Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Turkey, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
and Africa in late 1957 and throughout 1958. To the extent possible, all overseas staff 
members tried to determine the impact in the host countries of American university 
international programmes, both those providing technical assistance and others. They 
were also interested in discovering common patterns of performance, common weak. 
nesses, and common strengths in the various programmes. 

In addition to the overseas research which has consumed the major energies of the 
institute, a survey of the international programmes of American institutions of higher 
education was made in the United States. The inventory was restricted to university 
programmes which involved sending American faculty, students, and educational 
equipment abroad, and/or receiving foreign faculty, students, and exchange materials 
at American campuses. It was published by the institute in October 1958, under the 
title, The International Programs of American Universities. 

A sample of 30 American universities having international programmes and five 
having no international programmes was also selected for intensive interviewing. 
Emphasis was placed on the impact or lack of impact of the international programmes 
on the American campuses. In these interviews an effort has been made to determine 
the educational objectives of the international programmes, the nature and extent of 
the utilization of the overseas experiences 6f faculty and students upon return to the 
home campus, the effect of the international programmes on the curricula of the home 
institution, and the problems, if any, created by participation in international pro- 
grammes. 

In addition to the inventory and various articles, seven manuscripts based on the 
overseas research will be published: two on Europe and one each on Latin America, 
Africa, India, Indonesia, and Japan. The first of these, Indonesian-American Cooperation 
in Higher Education, was published by the institute in September 1959. A volume devoted 
to the impact of these programmes on American universities and a final summary or 
concluding volume will complete the series in early 1960. 

The Director of the Institute has conducted an extensive inquiry into public admi- 
nistration technical assistance programmes being conducted by American universities, 
the United States Government, and the United Nations in Latin America, Europe, the 
Middle East, South and South-East Asia, and the Far East. This inquiry will be the 
subject of a special publication. 

The institute is now planning a further development of its research interests, to take 
effect in 1960. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THEy YUGOSLAV SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Narodnog Fronta 45, Belgrade 


The Social Science Institute was established in 1957, by a decision of the Federal 
Executive Council of Yugoslavia. The institute, an autonomous body concerned with 
scientific and social questions, is active throughout the whole of Yugoslavia. 

The headquarters of the Social Science Institute are at Belgrade, Narodnog Fronta 45 
Post Office box no. 927). 


BASIC tasks 


The basic tasks of the institute are as follows: 

1, To make a scientific study of social phenomena in Yugoslavia and in contemporary 
society everywhere, to encourage and pursue the study of social problems, to develop 
and perfect research methods for use in the social sciences. 

. To train scienufic experts in the social sciences. 

3. To publish and disseminate the results of the scientific and research work done by 
the institute, and spread information concerning general achievements in the field 
of the social sciences in Yugoslavia. 

4. To promote scientific collaboration with institutions, organizations and individuals 
concerned with the,study of society and the social sciences, both in Yugoslavia and 
in other countries. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The institute is administered by a council, and its work is supervised by a director. 
The council consists of the following members: Mr. Petar Stambolic, president of the 
Federal People’s Assembly, Messrs. V1. Bakarié, V1. Begovié, R. Colakovic, R. Davidovié, 
J. Djordjevié, and J. Goriéar, Dr. Jankovic, Messrs. Mini¢, V. Pavicevié, M. Popovic, 
D. Radosavljevi¢, and J. Stanovnik, Professor Vranicki and Mr. B. Ziherl. Mr. Vlajko 
Begovié, professor at the Faculty of Economics, Sarajevo, is the director of the institute. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Social Science Institute’s research and other activities are carried out by five 
autonomous sections: Political and Legal Sciences. Director, Dr. J. Djordjevié, lecturer at 
the Belgrade Faculty of Law, president of the Legal Council of the Federal Executive 
Council. Sociology. Director, Dr. V. Paviéevi¢, lecturer at the Belgrade Faculty of Arts. 
Economic Science. Director, Mr. V. Rakié, lecturer at the Sarajevo Faculty of Economics, 
assistant to the Secretary of State in charge of economic affairs. Historical Science. 
Director, Dr. D. Jankovic, lecturer at the Belgrade Faculty of Law. Documentation Cenire. 
Director, Dr. D. Stojéevi¢, lecturer at the Beigrade Faculty of Law. 


WORK PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


The institute’s work programme is based on the study of contemporary social problems 
(the forms of ownership, social self-management and its mechanism, the economic 
system, sociological phenomena, contemporary histo;y and other social phenomena). 

The work done by the institute includes the collection and classification of material, 
the preparation of documentation and the analysis and study of contemporary pheno- 
mena, with the object of arriving at general conclusions and theoretical postulates. 
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The institute co-ordinates the activities carried on by its sections in the differen 
fields of science. It promotes practical co-operation between the different methods of 
approach to scientific and social questions of general interest. 

Conferences and discussions are organized at the institute on theoretical subjects 
relating to the social sciences and the scientific methods in use at present in this field, 

The institute observes the development of the social sciences in Yugoslavia, and 
studies the achievements of other countries in the social sciences. 

With the collaboration of the senior technical staff, the sections organize various 
types of seminars, with a view to improving the standard of the work done by technician; 
and encouraging them to form the habit of independent scientific work. 

The institute publishes the results of its scientific and research work, as well as the 
over-all results obtained in the social sciences in Yugoslavia, by issuing publications, 
organizing conferences and disseminating information. 

At the present time, the work programmes of the various sections give only a general 
idea of their future work. The tasks laid down in these programmes will be carried out 
gradually, as the institute progressively expands and has competent scientific staff at 
its disposal, through the training of new scientists and the provision of advanced 
training for those already working. 


THE ISTITUTO GIANGIACOMO FELTRINELLI | 


26 Via Scarlatti, Milan 


The Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli is a private association which was founded in 1949 

with a view to promoting wider knowledge and the scientific study of the political, 
economic and social history of modern and contemporary Italy, as well as of inter- 
national socialism. Its pre-ident is Mr. Giangiacomo Feltrinelli; the director is Professor 
Giuseppe Del Bo. 

The institute has constituted a specialized library which comprises seven geographical 
sections (Italy, France, Germany, England, America, Russia, Various Countries and 
Special Holdings) for the books, pamphlets and periodicals—at present, 130,000 volumes 
and several hundreds of periodicals—which it is constantly receiving, and archives for 
documents and manuscripts. 

A modern periodicals department has also been established; at present, it contains 
some goo periodicals, which the institute receives by way of subscription, exchange or 
presentation. 

The library is open to the public and lends works, even to foreign countries, in 
accordance with the relevant international regulations. 

In addition to the library, the institute has four research departments devoted 
respectively to the political and economic history of modern and contemporary Italy, 
and the history of international socialism (for the periods: from the French Revolution 
to the Second International, and from the Second to the Third International). 

The research departments have a team of research workers at the institute itself and 
receive the collaboration of research workers outside the institute, including those in 
foreign countries. The institute makes known its research through the following public- 
ations: the Annali (1958, first year), an annual publication devoted to the history of 
international socialism and containing articles, reviews, research and original critical 
analyses, unpublished documents as well as documents which have been published but 
which are rare and hard to come by, bibliographical contributions intended as a 
methodical guide to the study of particular problems, notes and abstracts, description 
of the works received from the various countries,‘and an analysis of the main periodicals 
received, Foreign research workers also contribute to this publication. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The institute’s research departments have four specialized ‘collections’ or series of 
publications: 

Opere di Bibliografia series: Including the Bibliografia della stampa periodica operaia e socialista 
1860 al 1926, with subdivisions for the different regions (14 volumes in 24 tomes) ; 
and specialized bibliographies, such as Il Socialismo Utopistico, Charles Fourier e la 
Scuola Societaria (1801-1922), La Comune di Parigi, La Sinistra Hegeliana (1835-1849). 

Testi e Documenti di storia moderna e contemporanea series. The first volume published is 
L’Italia Radicale. Carteggi di Felice Cavalotti (1867-1898). Opere Complete di Anionio 
Labriola series, edited by Luigi Dal Pane. The first volume published is Scritti e appunti 
su Zeller e su Spinoza (1862-1868). 

Studi e Ricerche Storiche series. Eight volumes have been published, including: Giuliano 
Procacci, Le elezioni del 1875 e lV’opposizione meriodionale; Enzo Piscitelli, La Riforma 
di Pio VI e gli scrittori economici romani; Raffaele Colapietra, Leonida Bissolati. 

During a period of six years, the institute published the review Movimento Operaio 

(1951-56), devoted to the modern and contemporary history of the labour movement 

in Italy and abroad, as well as to the corresponding documentation and bibliography. 

The institute also helps to achieve its social aim through cultural exchanges with foreign 

countries in the fields of political, social and economic sciences (fellowships, exchange of 

research workers, collaboration with foreign scientific publications). 

The institute is a member of the Commission Internationale d’Histoire des Mouve- 
ments Sociaux et des Structures Sociales; it assisted the latter in the preparation of 
a bibliographical work on the First International: Périodiques :864-1877, and has 
prepared the second volume on Imprimés 1864-1877. 


| 


Il. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


International collaboration for economic, social and educational advancement. April 1959, 31 pp. 

A/AC.35/L.304. 
[DP. Org. Ej.]* General account of all the activities sponsored by the Economic and 
Social Council and its Commissions, more particularly those of direct concern to the 
non-self-governing territories. These activities concern the following matters: economi: 
and social conditions, human rights and the struggle against discrimination, culture 
and education, and regional co-operation. 


ACTIVITIES OF WHO IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Activities of the World Health Organization in the noa-self-governing territories. April 1959, 

33 pp. A/AC.35/L.305. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report covers the year 1958. The activities under review (cam- 
paigns against tuberculosis, yaws, leprosy, bilharzia and malaria, training of nursing 
staff, sanitation services, rural and urban health services, nutrition surveys) are arranged 
by regions—Africa, the Americas, West Pacific and East Mediterranean. Annexed is 
a list of fellowships granted to candidates from non-self-governing territories. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


International Technical Assistance to non-self-governing territories. April 1959, 29 pp. (including 
annexes). A/AC.35/L.306. 

[Org. Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report covers only the technical assistance given under the 
expanded programme by the participating organizations, notably the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United Nations. The report shows the extent of the 
assistance supplied, gives a table of experts sent on mission and fellowships granted, 
and analyses the projects approved for 1959, dealing with them by regions and by 
countries. Other tables show how the projects are divided between the various agencies 
of the United Nations. 


. Generally speaking, no inention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles o/ 
certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. 

The titles thus translated are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 
2. For expianation of abbreviations, see page 617. ‘ 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Participation of the inhabitants of non-self-governing territories in educational policies and adminis- 
tration. February 1959, 20 pp. A/AC.35/L.294. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] In 1950 and in 1953 a series of studies on this question were submitted 
to the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories. The object was 
to make known the various ways of applying the principle of increasing the numbers of 
and reinforcing the committees, councils and other regional organs through which the 
local population can make its wishes known in the matter of education. The report 
concerned here complements these studies with an account of the results achieved. 
The information reaching the Secretary-General shows that participation by the local 
inhabitants varies according to the general policy pursued by the administering powér 
and the evolution of the territory concerned. The report scans the territories adminis- 
tered by the United Nations, France, Australia, the Netherlands, New Zealand and 
the United States of America. 


Recent developments in technical and vocational training in the non-self-governing territories. 
February 1959, 10 pp. A/AC.35/L.295. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp.] Difficulties in the way of technical training in the territories under review. 

Conclusions of the Luanda and Lusaka Conferences. : 


Agricultural education and extension services in the non-self-governing territories. March 1959, 
31 pp. A/AC.35/L.296. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report, prepared by FAO, deals with agricultural education in 

schools, colleges and universities and with agricultural extension services. The non- 

self-governing territories discussed are Kenya, Uganda, French Equatorial Africa and 

Nigeria. The report shows that in these regions agricultural education meets with 

difficulties due to lack of staff and often of money or even, in certain instances, to local 


opposition. 


Education and training of medical and health personnel in the non-self-governing territories. — 
1959, 50 pp. A/AC.35/L.297. 


» (Dp. Ej. Pr.] Report by WHO. Review of the advances made over the last few years. 


Notes on the objectives to be achieved. Annexed are the syllabuses of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Hong Kong, the School of Medicine and Pharmocology of Tananarive, 
the Central Medical School of Suva (Fiji Islands), the School of Medicine of the 
University of Singapore, the Facuity of Medicine of the University College of East 
Africa, Ibadan College (Nigeria), of the medical training establishments of Dakar, 
the University College of Jamaica and the Lovanium University Centre at Leopold- 
ville, Congo, as well as the syllabus of the Nurses’ School in Nigeria, and the list of 
subjects taught in the sanitary inspectors’ course of the Uganda School of Public 
Health, 


Free and compulsory education in primary schools in non-self-governing territories (1955- 
1957). March 1959, 73 pp. A/AC.35/L.298. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report, compiled by Unesco, discusses the recent development 
of free compulsory primary education in the territories under review and notes the 
difficulties still to be overcome and the advances to be achieved for each of the territories 
under consideration. Annexed are extremely full tables, for each territory, regarding 
the following matters: (a) free education; (b) compulsory education; (c) numbers of 
pupils and teachers in primary schoois; (d) proportion of primary school pupils to 
total eligible. 


Secondary education in non-self-governing-territories. March 1959, 34 pp. (including annexes). 
A/AC.35/L.299. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Deals mainly with the rate of expansion of this type of education, the 
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nature of such expansion and the choices of education offered. In the latter connexion, 
the review stresses particularly the establishment of various types of technical or modem 
schools as well as schools providing the conventional courses. It also contains information 
for certain territories on syllabuses, languages of instruction, and school fees. Statistical 
tables show the number of pupils, by sex, in the majority of the territories. The number 
in primary schools are compared with the number enrolled in secondary schools, 
Examination results are given for certain territories. 


Higher education in non-self-governing territories. April 1959, 31 pp. A/AC.35/L.302. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] An account of the general evolution of higher education in these terri. 
tories over the last few years. Details on selected establishments. Numbers of students 
receiving higher education at home and abroad. 


Illiteracy and fundamental education in non-self-governing territories. April 1959, 20 pp. (includ. 
ing annex). A/AC.35/L.303. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report, prepared by Unesco, begins with proposals for standardizing 

illiteracy statistics (terms, measures, classifications, calculation of group educational 

levels). Describes also the present situation—illiteracy and fundamental education, 

primary, secondary and higher education. 


TRUSTEESH1? COUNCIL 
CAMEROONS 


UN Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa 1958. The report on the Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons under British administration. January 1959, 173 pp. (including annexes), 
T/1426. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report explains the choice before the population of this territory between 

federation with Nigeria or reunification with the Cameroons under French adminis- 

tration which are to become independent in January 1960. Annexed are the texts of 

a number of political statements. 


UN Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa. Report on the Trust Territory of 
the Cameroons under French administration. January 1959, 172 pp. (including annexes). 
T/1427. 

[Ej. Pr.] This visiting mission decided to give less space in its report to economic and 

social development so as to be able to deal more fully with the evolution of the 

institutions of the future independent State, the political climate in which this evo)ution 
is taking place and the problems raised by the existing partition of the Cameroons. 

Annexed is an analysis of the attitudes of the main organizations of the French-admi- 

nistered Cameroons in regard to the future of the territory. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British administration. February 1959, 
28 pp. T/L.892 

[Ej. Pr.] Describes the latest advances in the political, economic, social and educational 

fields. Draws attention to certain special difficulties connected with the local popula- 

tion’s traditions and lack of preparation. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French administration. February 1959, 
25 pp. (including annex). T/L.894. 

[Ej. Pr.] In this report, in many respects similar to that just reviewed, the discussion 

of the problem resulting from the banning of UPC (Union des Populations du 

Cameroun) is particularly noteworthy. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


SAMOA 


Report of the New Zealand Government on the administration of the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa: report on the population census 1956. By Kathleen M. Jupp, Census Commissioner. 
November 1958, 128 pp. (including appendixes). T/1349/Add.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] Detailed analysis of the data from the census carried out in 1956, and 

of the comparable data from a number of earlier censuses. The census covered population 

increase, population density, make-up by age, sex and profession and the origins and 
religions of those included in the census. Annexed are a number of technical notes and 
numerous maps. 


TANGANYIKA 


Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the administration of Tanganyika for the 
year 1957. London, 1958, 207 pp.. printed. T/. 405. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] In addition to the usual data on the territory’s economic, social and cultural 

progress, the report provides information of outstanding interest on the recent political 

evolution of the territory. Numerous statistics and maps. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. March 1959, 8 pp. T/L.8g0/Add.1. 
[Ej. Pr.] This addendum to a report published earlier deals mainly with the changes 
in the relations between the majority of the population and the minorities. 


Administrative union affecting the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. February 1959, 25 pp. 
T/L.898. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Report of the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. Deals 
with the following subjects: implementation of the guarantecs offered by Trustee- 
ship Council Resolution No. 293 (VII), development of the High Commission for 
East Africa, functioning of the East African Industrial Council railway development 
schemes in Tanganyika, wheat and wheat flour policy of the East African Governments, 
policy in respect of higher education in East Africa. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. March 1959, 16 pp. T/L.goo. 

[Ej. Pr.] Current political, economic, social and educational problems and programmes 
to be considered for the forthcoming stages in Tanganyika’s approach to autonomy 
or independence. 


Report concerning land tenure and land use problems in the Trust Territories of Tanganyika and 
Ruanda- Urundi. February 1959, 49 pp. T/1438. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The report is in three parts: traditional land uses, new objectives, problem 

of associating the people in (rural) development. It shows the various types of prejudice 

and the institutional obstacles which have to be overcome and describes in detail 

the fields in which FAO could in future years provide useful assistance. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Periodic reports on human rights. February 1959, 56 pp. E/CN.4/757/Add.6. 

(Ej. Dp.] Asummary of reports from six countries (Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, India, Netherlands and Viet-Nam). A general section des- 
cribes the present situation regarding human rights in these countries and the succeeding 
paragraphs deal with the new developments recorded during the years 1954-56. 
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HEALTH 


Periodic reborts on human rights: health. February 1959, 28 pp. E/CN.4/758/Add.3. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej.] This addendum was prepared by the World Health Organization. It 
covers the period 1954-56 and deals with the measures taken and progress made, as 
regards medical attention and hospital treatment, towards raising health standards 
in the Member States of the Organization. There are special chapters on the role and 
organization of hospitals, dispensaries and home treatment services. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Access of women to education. January 1959, 29 pp. E/CN.6/342. 

(Org. Ej. Pr. Bl.] Report by Unesco. General review of recent developments. Account 
of the activities of Unesco and other international organizations. Recent publications 
and recommendations relating to international action to secure equal access to educa- 
tion for women. 


Occupational outlook for women. Access of women to training and employment in the principal 
professional and technical fields. February 1959, 21 pp. (including annex). E/CN.6/ 
343/Add.3. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] A supplement to the preceding document. Additional information 
from a number of countries (Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Dominican Republic) giving the position in each from the legal standpoint and in 
practice. Statistical annex. 


Occupational outlook for women in the professions of architect, engineer ar jurist. March 1959, 
9 pp. E/CN.6/NGO/60. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Replies to a questionnaire giving brief statistics on the number of 
women employed in the professions named and some indications of their status, from 
the following countries: Belgium, Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland, Domin- 
ican Republic, Tanganyika, Canada, Southern Rhodesia, Greece, Lebanon, Union 
of South Africa, Netherlands, France, Norway, Pakistan, New Zealand United 
Kingdom and Finland. 


Access of women to the teaching profession. March 1959, 10 pp. E/CN.6/NGO/63. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] This statement was submitted by the International Federation of 
University Women. It contains the replies of 25 national associations to a questionnaire 
covering the following points: supply and demand as regards numbers of women tea- 
chers, numbers of students training for teaching, present or foreseeable shortages, 
increase in the proportion of female to male teachers, selection and training methods, 
conditions of employment of women compared to those of men. 


Occupational outlook for women. March 1959, 10 pp. E/CN.6/NGO/66. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] A general statement, also submitted by the International Federation 
of University Women, compiled from 28 national communications. Points out that 
the current demand for scientific and technological staff exceeds tht supply in almost 
all countries and that, accordingly, even in countries where women are not yet solidly 
entrenched in these professions, they can find an increasing number of openings. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


General progress report of the Executive Director: of Parts I and II. February 1959, 29 pp: 
E/ICEF/376. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] These are the first two parts of a seven-part report. They give a brief 
résumé of the general evolution of the financial position in 1958, and information on 
UNICEF beneficiaries, on the Fund’s relations with other organs of the United Nations 
and with non-governmental organizations and national committees and on requests for 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


assistance which do not conform to the present policy of the Economic and Social 

Council. Parts III to VII describe the implementation of the protection of mothers and 

children, children’s meal services and action against various diseases (malaria, yaws, 

leprosy, tuberculosis). 

Part III: Africa. February 1959, 22 pp. E/ICEF/376/Add.2. 

Part IV: Programme developments in Asia. February 1959, 32 pp. E/ICEF/376/Add.3. 

Part V: Programme developments in the Eastern Mediterranean. February 1959, 14 pp. (inclu- 
ding annex). E/ICEF/376/Add.4. 

Part VI: Programme developments in Europe. February 1959, 10 pp. E/ICEF/376/Add.6. 

Part VII: Programme developments in the Americas. February 1959, 24 pp. E/ICEF/376/ 
Add.5. 


Possibilities of aid for social services for children with particular reference to institutions, day care 
centres, and other methods of care of children outside their own homes. February 1959, 25 pp. 
(including annex). E/ICEF/378. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.) This preliminary report, from WHO to UNICEF gives a broad outline 

of the methods now in use in this domain and offers suggestions for the future. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


Statistical Commission. Report of the Commission to the Economic and Social Council on its 
tenth session, held in New York from 28 April to 15 May 1958. July 1958, 24 pp. E/3126 
(E/CN.3/255). 
[Org.] An account of the proceedings of the session, during which the commission gave 
particular attention to the United Nations’ programme in the domain of economic 
and social statistics. Industrial, business, price and commercial statistics of distribu- 
tion of resources and of balance of payments. The Commission also examined a 
number of problems relating to demographic statistics. 


Criminal statistics: standard classification of offences. March 1959, 237 pp. E/CN.5/ 


337+ 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] This report first examines the legal definitions of three categories 
of crime (murder, assault and battery, breaking and entering) in individual States, 
and presents tables which make it possible to compare the definitions and to outline a 
common general frame. This provides a basis for proposals for arriving at international 
statistics. Many supplementary statistical tables. 


Draft proposals for the 1963 world programme of basic industrial inquiries. February 1959, 
11 pp. E/CN.3/L.49. 

[Org. Pr. St.] This document deals with the project on the revision of the international 
norms for basic industrial statistics. The proposed revision serves two general objects— 
standardization of the definitions of the data so that national statistics can usefully be 
compared and the setting of a target attainable by countries not yet very advanced in 
statistical work. Annexed are notes on the data to be collected under the 1963 pro- 
gramme of industrial inquiries. 


Notes on the planning and programming of surveys for the 1963 world programme of basic industrial 
inquiries. March 1959, 25 pp. (including annexes). E/CN.3/L.49/Add.1. 

[Org. Pr. Ej. St.] With the 1963 inquiries in view, the present document describes the 

essential operations involved in an industrial survey—definition of the scope and nature 

of the work, preliminary survey plan, drafting of questionnaires, methods and proce- 

dures to be used to assemble data, processing recruitment and training of investigators, 

publicity. Annexed is a draft calendar for the 1963 industrial inquiries. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


International survey of programmes of social development. 1959, 190 pp., printed. E/CN.5/332. 
(ST/SOA/39). 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] This survey has been prepared by the United Nations in collabor- 
ation with the International Labour Office, FAO, Unesco and WHO. It deals with the 
changes which have taken place since 1953 in the policy of the nations on economic and 
social development, the information, it contains having been furnished by the govern. 
ments and international organizations. The contents are classified. as follows: health, 
nutrition, housing, work, education, social security, public administration, social 
research, rural development, community development and town planning. 


Progress made by the United Nations in the social field during the period 1 January 1947-31 
December 1958 and proposals for the programme of work 1959-1961. February 1959, 
102 pp. (including annexes). E/CN.5/334. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Reviews the activities (and publications) of the United Nations in 
the social field for the period named. Evolution of United Nations’ programmes in this 
connexion, studies on standards of living, activities relating to the planning of economic 
and social development, community development, housing, social services, criminology. 


Comments from governments and non-governmental organizations on the report on a co-ordinated 
policy regarding family levels of living. March 1959, 37 pp. E/CN.5/336. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Comments from 33 countries and seven non-governmental organi- 
zations on the United Nations programme on improving standards of living. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Scope and development of national social service programmes. March 1959, 29 pp. E/CN.5/333/ 
Add.1. 

(Org. Pr. Ej.] Comments by the Secretary-General on a report submitted by a working 
party of experts which met in New York from 19 January to 6 February 1959 (their 
proposal was that as much importance be accorded to the social as to the economic 
objectives in over-all social and economic planning). Possibilities of getting close to this 
goal. Special comments on the place of social service and social work in national policy, 
on the responsibility of the State in that connexion and on the planning of social action. 
Measures to be taken at once and in the future, more particularly in connexion with the 
work programme of the Social Commission for i959-61. 


* Training for social work. March 1959, 9 pp. E/CN.5/335. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The document is based on the replies from 33 Member States to a 
questionnaire sent to them. The report indicates the main trends emerging from these 
replies and stresses in particular that, as the demand for qualified social workers increa- 
ses, the problems posed by the lack of training opportunities are correspondingly 
aggravated. Attention is drawn to the growing diversity of the activities of social service 
personnel and proposals are submitted with a view to solving the financial and instruc- 
tional problems connected with the training of such staff. 


HOUSING 


Long-range programme of concerted international action in the field of low cost housing and related 
community facilities. March 1959, 31 pp. E/CN.5/339. 

[Org. Pr. Ej.] Extracts from the report of a working party of representatives of a number 
of institutions which met in Rome between 12 and 16 January 1959: basic criteria which 
could be applied to decide on a general policy line for concerted international action; 
main fields of action (low cost housing, productivity, education and vocational training). 


Report of the Housing Committee to the Economic Commission for Europe. February 1959, 
6 pp. E/ECE/334-F. 

[Ej. Org. Pr.] Activities of the committee during the period under report: study of the 
policies of the countries of Europe as regards housing, work on the reduction of building 
costs, international co-operation measures. Work programme for the next period. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


WHEAT 


International Wheat Agreement, 1959. March 1959, 40 pp. E/Conf.30/7. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Sc.] This agreement, adopted at a meeting held in Geneva on 10 March 
1959, replaces an earlier convention which expired on 31 July 1959. It will remain in 
force until 31 July 1962. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Report of the Inland Transport Committee to the Economic Commission for Europe. February 
1959, 11 pp. E/ECE/334-H. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Brief outline of the activities of the committee’s specialized working 

parties: road transport, carriage of goods by inland waterways, railways, co-ordination 

of transport, customs questions, development of contacts between the countries of 

East and West Furone in the matter of inland transport. Work programme for the 

forthcoming years. 


*Report of the Seminar on Low-cost Roads and Soil Stabilization. Bangkok, 1958, 101 pp., 
printed. E/CN.11/Trans/sub.2/30. 

{[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl. St.] This report, forwarded through ‘the Economic Commission for 

Asia and the Far East, defines what is meant by low-cost roads and discusses their 

construction and the problems arising in connexion with their maintenance. Annexed 

are a list of the documents presented at the seminar and statistics. 


LATIN AMERICA 


*Economic survey of Latin America, 1958. Part 1: The foreign exchange problem in Latin 
America. March 1959, 152 pp. E/CN.12/498. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Reasons for the decrease of competition in Latin America. Economic 

relations between Latin America and the United States of America and Western Europe. 

Relations with countries having planned economies. Production and exchanges by 

categories of products. Balance of payments. 


*Economic survey of Latin America, 1958. Part 2: The internal situation in Latin America. 
March 1959, 244 pp. E/CN.12/498/Add.1. 

[Ej Pr. Dp. St.] Development of production, exchanges and investments in 1958 shown 

by countries and by categories of products. Individual studies of selected countries— 

Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico. 


The role of agricultural commodities in a Latin-American regional market. April 1959, 168 pp. 
E/CN./12/499. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Gap between supply and demand in foodstuffs in this region. Need to 

encourage production and to rationalize exchanges. Possibilities of a Latin-American 

common market for establishing a more satisfactory balance by expansion of inter- 

regional commerce (more particularly trade in dairy produce, wheat, oils and fats). 


*Technical assistance actir*ties in the ECLA region. March 1959, 22 pp. E/CN.12/505. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Document prepared by the Technical Assistance Administration. Gives 
a brief outline of the implen.entation of the programme in 1958 (activities undertaken 
and where). 


Study of Latin American timber trends and prospects. March 1959, 5 pp. E/CN.12/507. 
[Ej. St.] Figures on the present state of development of the industry and the importance 
it might attain. 


The Railway rolling stock industry in Latin America. March 1959, 61 pp. E/CN.12/508. 
[Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] The purpose of this report is to encourage in Latin America the 
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production of its own rolling stock. Gives a digest of the proceedings of the conference 
held on this question at Cordoba (Argentina), in March 1959 and deals, in particular, 
with the problems of railway agreements and of finance, with the needs of each coun- 
try, etc. 


Immigration and economic development in Latin America. April 1959, 25 pp. E/CN.12/520. 
[Ej. Org. Pr. St.] This document deals with the current insufficiency of immigration 
into Latin American countries in relation to their labour requirements and shows how 
immigration has promoted economic development in the past and could do so in the 
future. Attention is drawn to the possibilities held out by the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration. Annexed are lists of the countries members of the 
committee. 


The Latin-American common market and the multilateral payments system. March 1959, lxvii 
+ 72 pp. E/CN.12/C.1/9. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] The report begins with a number of technical studies (importance and 
significance of the Latin-American common market; particular solutions appropriate 
for each commodity dealt in; effects of the disparity in the degree of evolution of the 
different regions of the continent). These studies are followed by the report on the first 
session of the working party set up to study the basis for a common market for Latin 
America (Santiago de Chile, February 1959). 


Government policies affecting private foreign investment in a Latin American regional market. 
March 1959, 25 pp. E/CN.12/C.1/12. 

[Ej. Pr.] This document consists of three studies. The first deals with regularization of 

production and exchanges in Latin America through government measures. The 

second is concerned with legal incentives and preferential tariffs and the third with 

customs systems and the regional co-ordination of the economic policies of the Latin- 

American countries. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Activities of the ILO of interest to the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. March 
1959, 10 pp. E/CN.11/503. 

[Ej. Pr.] Outline of the relation of the ILO programme to the solution of the special 

problems of the region in the economic and social sphere: development, protection 

of labour (particularly agricultural), unemployment, technical assistance, vocational 

training. 


Telecommunications in the ECAFE Region. Tokyo, May 1959, 519 pp. E/CN.11/Trans/ 
WPTE/L.2. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Produced by a working party of telecommunication experts appointed 

by the Inland Transport and Communications Committee of the Economic Commission 

for Asia and the Far East, this report is in two parts: line communications, and wireless 

communications. It contains recommendations on the development of these media and 

on the training of qualified staff; numerous maps illustrate the argument. 


Productivity of labour. March 1959, 18 pp. (including annexes). E/ECE/339. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] List of the national organizations concerned with productivity in 
Europe, with notes on their programmes and an outline of the programme of OEEC’s 
European Productivity Agency which comprises 16 countries members of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


Report on manpower problems in Europe. February 1959, 15 pp. E/ECE/335. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, submitted by the International Labour Office, deals with 
the present situation in the countries of Europe as regards employment and unemploy- 
ment. It reviews a number of questions relating to the use of foreign manpower 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


and the need to relate vocational training to measures designed to bring about full 
employment. 


Ways of improving the flexibility of the gas industry. 1958, 86 pp. (including annexes and 
charts). E/ECE/331 (E/ECE/GAS/15). 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] This report, prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe, first 

states the problem of seasonal variations and goes on to a statistical analysis of the 

situation followed by a description of the means being used to increase the adaptability 

of supply. It then submits practical conclusions to improve the adaptability of the gas 

indusiry to requirements in the individual countries of Europe. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. December 1958, 21 pp. (including annexes). 
E/3191. 
(Org. Ej.] This note from the Technical Assistance Committee describes the 1959 
programme and submits the report of the Technical Assistance Board on transfers of 
allocations in 1958. The allocatiors authorized for urgent cases in 1958 are discussed 
and the allotment of the funds to the participating organizations is also given. 
‘ 


SECRETARIAT 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special study on social conditions in non-self-governing territories. 1959, 239 pp-, printed, $2.50. 
ST/TRI/SER.A/14. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Bl.] A similar volume appears yearly giving a digest of the available 

information concerning economic and social development (including that of education) 

in each non-self-governing territory. The present volume covers the years 1956-57. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, LAND SETTLI MENT 


Report of the Eastern Mediterranean Community Development Study T- September 1955, 
46 pp. ST/TAA/SER.D/28 (ST/SOA/SER.O/28). 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] The report deals with three countries (Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel). 

It proffers suggestions on the aid which the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 

could render to these countries so as to promote their development and contains a list 

of publications on the development of the three countries visited. 


*Report of the Asia and the Far East Study Tour on Land Settlement, Inginiyagala (Ceylon), 
December 1958. 1959, 18 pp. ST/TAA/SER.C/37. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this tour was to examine certain examples of land settlement 
in the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Thailand, India and Pakistan. The report outlines the 
principles on which the choice of locations and the planning and the conversion of the 
colonies into villages or towns were based. It also describes the organization of the 
essential services, the selection and resettlement of the settlers and the establishment 


of their iocal government. 


STATISTICS 


Statistical Year Book, 1958. 1959, 612 pp. $8. 
[Ej. Dp. St.] This tenth edition of the Statistical Year Book of the United Nations covers 


all countries. All the tables incorporated in the 1957 year book have been retained 
with the exception of certain detailed tables. The year book contains new tables of 
production and exchanges. The data are presented so as to ensure the maximum 


comparability possible. 
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Population and vital statistics report. Data available as of 1 January 1959. 1959, 27 pp., 
printed, $0.30. ST/STAT/SER.4/48. 

[Ej. St. Dp.] Digest of vital statistics taken from the latest censuses or estimates. Covers 
all countries (223 geographical regions in all). 


‘INPUT-OUTPUT’ 


Input-output tables and analysis. March 1959, 35 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] This study, prepared for the United Nations Latin-American 
Seminar on State Finances held in Rio de Janeiro between 11 and 26 June 1959, 
begins with a description of systems of national accounts and then goes on to explain 
the methods whereby the exchanges between different economic sectors in the same 
country (input-output) can be studied, concluding with an account of how these 
methods are applied in various countries. 


COST OF LIVING 


Retail price comparisons for international salary determination. 1959, 35 pp., printed, $0.30. 
4d.2. 

[Dp. St. Ej. Pr.] These statistics present comparative data on current retail prices in 
the following cities: Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montreal, Santiago de Chile, 
Bogota, Mexico, Guatemala City, New Delhi, Lima, Bangkok, London and New York. 
The data are used for calculating the cost of living in the cities concerned for the 
purpose of determining the remuneration of international staff. 


DEMOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY 


Multilingual demographic dictionary, French section. 1958, 105 pp., printed, $0.50. ST/SOA/ 
SER.A/29. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This multilingual dictionary is intended especially for translators. Each 
volume covers one language. An alphabetical index and a system of numeration by 
concepts provides a means of cross-reference to the other languages. 


II, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 
WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION AND ACTIVITIES OF ILO 


Report of the Director-General, International Labour Conference, forty-third session, 1959. 
Part 1: Current problems and trends. 1959, 132 pp., printed, $1. 

(2: Pr. Dp. St. Org.) This part of the report deals with two questions: firstly the 
employment situation and the prevention of unemployment; and secondly the social and 
economic development of underdeveloped countries. It gives a general analysis of the 
factors operative in these two sectors. 


Activities of the ILO, 1958-1959. Report of the Director-General to the International Labour 
Conference 1959, forty-third session. 1959, 90 pp., printed, $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org. St.] Describes the diversity of the problems with which ILO is concern- 
ed and stresses the need for the utmost flexibility in the organization’s programmes. 
Outlines ILO’s recent activities in connexion with the rationalization of employment, 
co-operative movements, productivity, vocational training, improvement of wages ain! 
working conditions and human rights (access to all types of employment and trade 
union activity). 


1. ILO publications are normally issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


Coal Mines Committee, seventh session 1959. General report: recent events ‘and developments in 
the coal mining industry. 1959, 70 pp. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] General review of the present economic and social situation in the coal- 
mining industry. Chapter 1 discusses the long-term trends in the power market with 
special reference to demand for coal and available supply. Chapter 2 analyses recent 
market fluctuations and their reactions on the coal industry. Chapter 3, on employment, 
studies the effects of the recent economic recession. Chapter 4 gives a brief outline of 
certain topical social problems. Statistical tables complete the report. 


Coal Mines Committee, seventh session 1959. Supplementary report. 1959, 59 pp- 

(Ej. Pr. Dp.] Effect given to the conclusions of previous sessions, in respect of security 
of employment, recruitment, vocational training and measures against unemployment 
in the coal-mining industry. 


EUROPE 


Tripartite conference convened by the ILO at the request of the Council of Europe. 1959, 245 pp- 
(Ej. Pr.] Report of the proceedings of the conference which was called to consider means 
of co-ordinating the social policy of the countries of Europe on the basis of a European 
social charter. Discussion with regard to such charter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


International labour review, Index. Vols. 31 to 75 (1935-1957). 1959, 61 pp. 
[Pr. Bl.] Articles published in the International Labour Review over a period of more 
than twenty vears; they are listed by authors, countries and subjects. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 


STATISTICS 


Production yearbook, 1958. 1959, 473 pp., printed, $4.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The yearbook contains data for the year on all important aspects of 
food and agriculture: production, foodstuffs available, prices. More than a hundred 
countries and territories replied to the questionnaire distributed by FAO. 


Trade Yearbook 1958. 1959, 321 pp., printed, $3.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Statistical data on the value of the trade in agricultural produce and 
the flow of trade. , 


EATING HABITS 


Review of food consumption surveys 1959. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This review is published in loose-leaf folder forzaat so that revisions 
and additions can be inserted. The sheets issued in 1959 may be classified under two 
sections. The first gives a description of the methods used for some forty surveys while 
the second consists of 120 comparative tables Lased on the findings of 56 surveys. 
Section I can serve as a reference document for statisticians, economists and nutrition 
experts on the techniques to be used in consumption surveys. The purpose of the tables 
in Part Two is to provide a range of basic food consumption and expenditure data 
arranged in » «niform manner. The sheets are issued in French, English and Spanish. 
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MARKETING 


Marketing problems and improvement programmes. Rome, 1958, 260 pp., printed, $2.50. 
[Dp. Pr. St. Bl.] Importance of marketing in the agricultural sector. Main facets of 
marketing problems as they arise first at the production and subsequently at the 
wholesale and retail sales levels. Methods to be employed for resolving them. Biblio. 
graphy and index. 


Marketing fruit and vegetables. 1958, 205 pp., printed, $2. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] The main purpose of this guide is to encourage the making and carry- 
ing out of programmes to improve the marketing of fruit and vegetables. An outline of 
a sample marketing cycle is followed by papers on grading, handling, sales methods, 
wholesale markets, commercial outlets and co-operative methods. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WORLD HEALTH SITUATION 


First report on the world health situation 1954-1956. May 1949, printed, $3.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc.] This first general report on the world health situation has two 
separate objectives. The first is to describe the health situation of each political or 
administrative unit of population, whether independent or non-self-governing; in 
such a way as to be able to draw up a truly world-wide inventory of the health of the 
peoples. The second objective is to illustrate, from the point of view of modern medicine, 
as a live branch of the biological and social sciences and not as an isolated discipline, 
the various forms of activity in the matter of public health in all countries. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, no. 3. 33 pp., printed, $0.70. 
[Ej. St. Dp.] This part gives the latest data on births and deaths for each quarter of 
1958 and the most recent morbidity statistics for leprosy. 


Epidemiological and vital statistics reports, vol. 12, no. 4, 1959, 17 pp., printed, $0.70. 
[Ej. St. Dp.] Latest data on notifiable diseases. Deaths from cholera, plague, smallpox, 
yellow fever, typhus, and recurrent fever, in 1957 and 1958. Morbidity statistics for 


yaws. 
INFLUENZA 


Bulletin of the WHO, vol. 20, no. 2-3, 1959, 508 pp., printed, $4. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp. St. Bl.] This special issue on influenza contains a large number of 
reports from various countries in Europe, from India, from Japan and from French 
Equatorial Africa dealing with the effects of influenza, means contemplated for control- 
ling it (prophylaxis, inoculation, etc.) and the role of animals in the transmission of 
the virus. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Expert Committee on Health Statistics. 1959, 43 pp-, printed, $0.30. (Technical report series, 
no. 164.): 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] The sixth report of the expert committee deals with cancer statistics and 

the terminology and measures to be used for statistics of morbidity. A long-term 

programme to secure a general improvement in demographic and health statistics is 

set out. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Expert Committee on Plague. 1959, 42 pp., printed, $0.30. (Technical reports series, no. 165.) 
{Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Present state of plague therapeutics. Recommendations designed to 
promote the co-ordination of research. Table of animal vectors shown by -pecies and 


countries. 


Public health nursing. 1959, 31 pp., printed, $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 167.) 

{Ej. Pr.] Definition of the scope of public health, understood as the science and art of 
preventing sickness, prolonging life and improving the health and mental and physical 
vitality of the individual through concerted collective action designed to create healthier 
environmental conditions. Role, administration and training of public health nursing 
personnel. Need to increase the numbers in the service. Recommendations. 


Mental health problems of aging and the aged. 1959, 51 pp., printed, $0.60. (Technical report 
series, NO. 171.) 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] Increase in the numbers in the elderly population age groups and special 

mental health problems of these age groups. Means of restoring mental health in aged 

persons and of drawing the attention of the community to the needs and potentialities 

of such persons. Establishment of appropriate specialist mental heaJth services. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


HUMAN IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES 


Report by the Director-General on the expert meeting on the social and moral implications of the 

peaceful uses of atomic energy (15-19 Sept. 1958). 16 April 1959, 8 pp. Unesco/SS/26. 
[Org. Ej. Pr.] This meeting followed the second Geneva Conference on the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy. Fifty-three experts attended and the object was to help 
Unesco to work out a special programme in this domain. The Director-General’s report 
deals with the main aspects of how scientific progress (particularly in the nuclear field) 
is related to the material and social well-being of the peoples and to international 
relations. Gives the full text of the experts’ recommendations to Unesco. 


Survey of the main trends of research in the natural sciences, the dissemination of scientific knowledge 

and the application of such knowledge to peaceful ends. 28 May 1959, 9 pp. Unesco/NS/157. 
[{Org.] Information on the present state of the preparations for a world report on modern 
trends of scientific research in the fields of mathematics, chemistry, biology, medicine, 
agronomics, industry and the earth and space sciences. The intention is to review the 
present position and to investigate suitable international measures designed to guide 
scientific effort increasingly in peaceful directions. General outline of the survey and 
questionnaire. 


EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


*Secondary technical and vocational education in underdeveloped countries. 1959, 34. pp., printed, 
2.50 new French francs. (Educational studies and documents, no. 33. 

{Ej. Pr. St.] This methodological study of the procedures for determining the optimum 
balance to be sought between the attention to be given to technical and vocational 
education and the general requirements of educational and social development at its 
various stages relates to three countries selected as examples—Brazil, Ghana, and the 
Philippines. It deals with the cost of education, choice of priority objectives, financing 
problems, and assessment of the needs of the various sectors of agriculture and industry. 
It amounts, in short, to a discussion of the means of defining in concrete terms the role 
of technical and vocational education (more particularly at the secondary level) as an 
element in general programmes of economic and social development. 
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EDUCATION 


Inter-American Seminar on in-service training of teachers (Montevideo, 6-18 October 1958). 
Final report. 21 April 1959, 28 pp. Unesco/ED/164. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] A seminar organized jointly by the Government of Uruguay and Unesco 

under the Major Project for the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America, 

The meeting was attended by experts from 25 countries and a variety of organizations, 

Digest of the proceedings. Recommendations. List of participants. 


Report on the third session of the International Advisory Committee on the school curriculum (Paris, 
29 September-11 October 1958). 31 March 1959, 27 pp. (including annexes). Unesco) 
ED/165. 

[Pr. Org.] The committee reviewed the activities carried on by Unesco during the 

previous year concerning school curricula and their adjustment to contemporary needs 

and made suggestions on the direction to be given to these activities in the following 
years. The report gives a digest of the proceedings of the committee and contains the 
text of its recommendations. 


Associated schools projects in education for international understanding and co-operation: note on 
organization of programmes related to the Unesco Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 29 May 1959, 6 pp. Unesco/ED/166. 

[Pr. Org.] In May 1959 there were about 200 secondary or normal schools participating 

in the ‘associated schools’ programme. These schools try out methods and make 

experiments and observations on ways of developing international understanding 
through teaching. The note under review proffers suggestions about including among 
these pilot activities items which would be specially conducive to understanding between 
the peoples of East and West, in accordance with the relevant Unesco Major Project. 

The note discusses the choice of themes for study, the planning and evaluation of 

projects, the services available from Unesco and the procedure for submitting requests 

to participate in the programme. 


Report on the Unesco regional seminar on visual aids in fundamental education and community 
development in South and South-East Asia. New Delhi, 8-27 September 1958. 10 April 1959, 
15 pp. Unesco/MC/35. 

[Org. Pr. Ej.] Origin and purposes of the seminar. Summary of the working papers 

prepared. List of participants (experts from 11 countries and representatives from a 

number of international organizations attended). Role of visual aids (films, filmstrips, 

radio, television, etc.). Problems relating to their use and distribution. Specialist staff. 

Finance. International assistance. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Discrimination in education. Preliminary report. 29 May 1959, 22 pp. (plus 4 pages annexes). 
Unesco/ED/167. 

[Org. Ej.] The Unesco General Conference authorized the Director-General to prepare 
draft recommendations and a draft international convention on discrimination in 
education for circulation to Member States. The present report describes the progress 
of the work. It discusses the origins of the problem, the earlier work done by the United 
Nations, publications on the question, projects submitted to governments for comment 
and the comments made, and the form the recommendations and the convention shou!4 
take. The text of a questionnaire submitted to the various governments is reproduced. 

t 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Statistics on libraries. 1959, 128 pp., printed. 


[Pr. St. Dp. ~’.] National statistics for 117 countries and territories, followed by com- 
parative ta > ‘d showing the numbers of public libraries, of volumes held, of loans, 
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readers, and staff and the total expenses together with explanatory notes and an outline 
of Unesco’s work in the matter of statistics on public libraries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


International bibliography of economics. Vol. V1: Publications in 1957. Bilingual, English- 
French, 1959, 544 pp., printed, 33.50 new French francs. 

[Sc. Dp. Pr.] Presents a classified collection of 7,700 titles of books, articles and docu- 

ments, published throughout the world in 1957. The titles are given in the original 

language with translations into English. Indexes. 


International bibliography of political science. Vol. V1: Works published in 1957. Bilingual, 
English-French, 1959, 350 pp., printed, 21.25 new French francs. 
[Sc. Dp. Pr.] The volume presents a classified collection of 4,438 titles of books, articles 
and reports issued throughout the world in 1957. Titles are given in the original 

language with translations into English. Indexes. 


Adult education and leisure-time activities in Czechoslovakia (Education Abstracts, March 1959, 
vol. XI, no. 3). 14 pp., printed, 0.75 new French francs. 

[Pr.] Brief digest of 109 papers on popular education in Czechoslovakia published since 

1950. Principles, theory, background. Practical organization of activities. Research 

and documentation. 


Textbooks and international understanding (Education Abstracts, April-May 1959, vol. XI, 
nos. 4-5). 26 pp., printed, 0.75 new French francs. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This number was prepared for the discussion of the problem of textbooks 
(preparation, selection, utilization) by the International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion at its 1959 session. The number deals exclusively with the place of schoolbooks 
in the improvement of international understanding, and gives a selected bibliography 
of recent studies on the question, with a brief digest uf each. An introduction briefly 
describes the present position and Unesco’s action in this connexion. 


Technical and vocational education in the U.S.S.R. A bibliographical survey by 
M. I. MovSovié. 1959, 53 pp., printed, 3 new French francs (Educational studies and 
documents, no. 30). 

[Pr. Sc.] Unesco began the preparation of an international bibliography on technical 

and vocational education in 1957. Since replies of some countries were in fact full 

studies of the subject it was felt that they deserved separate publication. A complete 
number has thus been devoted to the United Kingdom and the present number concerns 
the U.S.S.R. It contains a digest of 185 publications, dealing with the subject generally 
or with specific aspects of it (vocational training at primary level, State labour reserves, 
industrial training schools, secondary technical education, higher education, courses 
for workers, bibliographical sources, periodicals). A sir ‘lar bibliography for the United 
States will be published in due course. 


An international bibliography of technical and vocational education. 1959, 72 pp. (including 
index), printed, 3 new French francs. (Educational studies and documents, no. 31). 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] This bibliography was put in hand in 1957. It covers about ninety 
countries and territories and contains digests of 36 recent publications dealing with 
technical education from an international or a regional point of view and of 342 works 

on the subject, limited to a single country. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 
Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 


questions. 
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Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful actual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 

in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
is related to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GatsraitH, John Kenneth. The affluent society. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1958, 

xii + 288 pp. 

This work is a vigorous plea for a resolutely forward-looking political economy. Its 
dominant theme, which the author illustrates by reappraising facts and theories, is 
that the motives underlying everyday activity and the principles of economic thought 
are no longer suited to our era. Western Europe and, to an even greater extent, the 
United States have freed themselves in the twentieth century from the dominating 
concept of production: a system of organized shortage has given way to a civilization 
based on plenty. Yet the peoples and their leaders continue to view their position and 
regulate their behaviour in accordance with concepts handed down from the preceding 
period—concepts characteristic of a world where the majority struggled for survival 
and where the very volume of goods produced bore the seeds of the ruthless battle 
that their distribution entailed. 

The author analyses the slow and very incomplete adjustment of economic ideas, 
and stresses the reluctance of those who adopt the common sense view and the theorists 
to accept new social forms. He strongly opposes this tradition of despair shared by 
Adam Smith, Ricardo and Marx, which sees in the economic world only uncertainty 
and incoherence. Some ten chapters devoted to a critical study of the behaviour of 
those responsible for directing economic activities show how completely irrational 
their attitude is. Their obsession with production, the concomitant increase in demand 
and the wasteful use of investments are having dire consequences, especially as regards 
national defence, to which the author attaches even more importance at a time when, 
as he puts it, sputniks have been launched. While not denying that wealth is a decisive 
factor of military power, he considers that its use has not been seriously adapted to 
modern war, and still less to the cold war. 

The basic problem of modern economies is not so much the volume as the content 
of production; and its central point is the balance between private production of consu- 
mer goods and the mass of goods and services dispensed by public bodies. The statesman’s 
constant concern should be, even more than the general level of production, the 
overcrowded state of the schools, the chaos of the transport system and the precarious 
state of public health. In a society where inequalities in income tend to straighten 
themselves out, the under-equipment of the public sector gives rise to dangerous discri- 
minations. A proper balancing of activities is inconceivable without a healthier distri- 
bution of investments, with the emphasis less on physical objects than on people. This 
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js the condition which must be met if the Western world is to ensure the welfare of its 
people and—more important still—its own survival. 


Gurvitcu, Georges (ed.) Traité de sociologie. Vol. 1: ‘I. Introduction’ ; ‘II. Problémes de 
sociologie générale’; ‘III. Problémes de morphologie sociale’; ‘IV. Problémes de 
sociologie économique’; ‘V. Problémes de sociologie industrielle’ (by G. Balandier, 
R. Bastide, F. Braudel, L. Chevalier, et al.). Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958, 515 pp., bibliography. (Bibliotheque de sociologie contemporaine.) 

Every sociologist has his own sociological system; and even more than a compendium 

asingle treatise on sociology is likely to express too great a variety of opinions. But the 

present treatise has succeeded in achieving unity, thanks to Mr. Gurvitch, who assumed 
the editorship and who is directly responsible for the most general chapters of this 
first volume. Following the customary division in France—a convenient one, even 
if not based on logic—it distinguishes between general sociology and ‘special or parti- 
cular’ sociologies. The former lays down the rules and principles governing research, 
gives it its justification, delimits its field and determines the general and theoretical 
concepts whereby reality can be apprehended. In the compilation of this section, 
which very properly fell to him, Mr. Gurvitch has recapitulated the main themes 
of a very copious work. Together with his chapter on the history of sociological thought 
(and it is a polemical, critical and argumentative history rather than an exposition of 
past theories), the hundred pages or so which he devotes to general sociology are more 
in the nature of a personal work abounding in ideas than a progress report on the efforts 
and results of sociological research in the Western world. The contents include, in 
close association, the author’s theories concerning the distinction between micro and 
macro-sociology and his theories of social groups and social structures, (his exposition 
on the last-mentioned theme being a continuation of his controversy with Mr. Lévi- 

Strauss). 

The other contributions are of a very different kind. They present more or less 
detailed progress reports on the questions being investigated rather than the results of 
personal research. Brief chapters give an initial definition of the relationship between 
the various disciplines, as well as between the sociological disciplines and history, 
statistics, psychology and ethnology. The lucidity of the analyses and the reputation 
of their respective authors (Messrs. Braudel, Guilbaud, Balandier, et al.) make them 
valuable as restatements of the subject. This first volume has three sections on the 
‘special and particular’ sociologies (which will also form the subject of the whole of 
Volume II). Various authors deal with such branches as social morphology, “conomic 
sociology and industrial psychology. While the subject of social morphology is divided 
among several specialists dealing respectively with ecology, demography, urban and 
rural problems and the problems of underdeveloped countries and each using different 
methods and concepts, the material on economic sociology achieves unity by being 
restricted to the very general and abstract problems of methodology, major economic 
movements and types of systems and structures. The section on industrial sociology, 
although displaying similar unity, is distinguished by greater originality, due largely 
to the work of Mr. G. Friedmann, who inspired and directed the entire section and 
wrote a very great part of it. The studies on industrial sociology seem to be not altogether 
in harmony with the general spirit of the treatise—no doubt because t&eir authors 
are both more modern and more open to world currents, and because this section, by 
reason of its very subject, is more closely concerned with the realities of modern society. 


MEyNAUuD, Jean. Introduction a la science politique, Paris, A. Colin, 1959. 370 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. (Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, 100.) 
An introduction to political science, not a treatise on political science: the title clearly 
defines the spirit of the work. What the author has in mind is not an organic study 
of the main issues of political life or a description of the methods employed in this 
discipline but a summing up of the present state of political science in France and 
abroad and the propounding of a personal opinion on the choice to be made between 
alternatives whenever one has to be made. The whole argument is based on the single 
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thesis that political science must become an independent discipline—it is only by pro. 
gressively developing into a positive science that it can achieve that independence, 

An independent science presupposes the choice of a particular focus of interest. After 
discussing the various theses, Mr. Meynaud is in favour of the ‘structure of authority’ 
concept, and urges it as a fit subject for study by political science. It is this choice 
which largely determines the level of interpretation: group analysis and the investiga- 
tion of individual motivations go well with the study of institutions. But independence, 
thus ensured at the outset by the choice of a particular focus of interest, in no way 
precludes close contacts with the other social sciences, for a continual two-way traffic, 
with the exchange of data and especially of methods, is absolutely vital. Interdisciplinary 
work may, indeed, prove extremely fruitful and would undoubtedly make possible the 
clarification of individual concepts or at very least the forr. ulation of a unified termi- 
nology. Nor does the author reject the possibility of integrating political science in a 
broader science of behaviour; what he urges is the need for temporary independence, 
in which he sees a sort of protectionism which would enable the young discipline to 
evolve. 

A positive science must have recourse to a particular methodology. Although this 
Introduction gives no systematic account of the methods used for political analysis, it 
descrikes their underlying principles and gives a carefully detailed account of those 
which seem to be the most rewarding. The author deplores the poor quality of the 
traditional tools and the poverty of invention of the political scientists in this field 
but refuses to accept as panaceas the rigid techniques devised by other disciplines and 
imported, many of them, from the United States. It is no doubt necessary to include 
them in the arsenal of political science, but only if it is made quite clear what is expected 
of them. The role of mathematical and even psychosociological techniques in the present 
state of political science is essentially to serve as checks, and from that point of view 
failure to take account of theoretical formulation might be most harmful. Hence the 
author, recognizing the independent role of theory in relation to the facts and rejecting 
the hyperfactualism which sometimes plays havoc in political science, suggests working 
towards a general theory which would progressively systematize the political process, 

According to the author, this mode of presentation often has a bad press; nevertheless 
it serves a very useful purpose, and the wealth of bibliographical data testifies to the 
range of documentation that went into the compilation of the book. Few French works 
present such a comprehensive study of American political science, although the author 
does not hesitate to pass impartial judgement on it, as when he writes: ‘American 
political science is admirable in its self-criticism, which it engages in with a frankness 
and severity which should serve as an inspiration to others; but its adepts perpetuate 
traditional errors (if necessary, with a change of label, which seems to act as a sort of 
seal of purity . . .)’ (p. 223, on the subject of comparative analysis). In short, the book 
is a guide and reference work which defines the limits of our knowledge and singles 
out areas in which uncertainty exists rather than a manual presenting established data 
and directly ascertainable facts. 


Perroux, Frangois. La coexistence pacifique. Vol. I: ‘Industrialisés’ ou ‘non-industrialisés’?; 
Vol. II: Péles de développement ou nations?; Vol. III: Guerre ou partage du pain? Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1958, 3 vols., xii + 673 pp., bibliography. 

In a world where the economic order and the political order are two aspects of a single 

system, we are at present spectators of the clash of two civilizations employing the same 

production and power techniques and both inspired by the idea! of ‘recreating’ maa 
and the world. This non-belligerent though hostile co-existence precludes any compro- 
mise on the economic, political or ideological levels. 

Volume I of Perroux’ work, ‘Industrialized’ or ‘non-industrialized’? examines the crises 

of capitalism and communism and the contradictions inherent in the development 

of industrial societies. Each of the two systems predicts the other’s final crisis—its 
self-destruction—but this fails to occur. What is observed is an adaptation of institutions 
to the demands of industrial development. This ‘institutional response’, however, is 
inadequate: on the Western side it allows of overcoming, but not of resolving, the crisis 
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of capitalism, for it shows itself incapable of stimulating ‘world development by an 
economy based on service’. In the East, the conflicts between political power and eco- 
nomic power, and the conflicts within the political power-itself, are the essence of the 
paradox of power: a mass of operatives directed by an oligarchy. In fine, neither capi- 
talism nor communism are immune from imperialism. 

In Volume II, Poles of development, or nations?, the author inveighs against the contradic- 
tions between industrial centres and territorial policy. At a time when nationalism is 
developing on all sides, poles of industrial development have been created both in the 
East and in the West which take no account of frontiers. This contradiction points 
the way to the correct solution: the poles of development must be denationalized and 
the sphere in which their effects are propagated must be organized collectively. 

The contradictions between armaments and development take us even further 
afield, for it is the very fate of humanity that is here at stake. War, or food for all?: 
such is the alternative described in Volume III of the trilogy. Perroux notes the conflict 
between armaments and development, and goes on to show how economic competition 
between the Great Powers is distorted by armaments policies. These conflicts run 
counter to the postulate that man seeks to invent the environment in which he can 
flourish. The main field in which the communist and capitalist ‘experiments’ confront 
each other is in assistance to underdeveloped countries, with each attempting to outbid 
the other in the offer of specious gifts, which the contradictions between the two systems 
render useless. 

There is a way out in this struggle for the survival of mankind, threatened by the 
international contradictions and hostile co-existence of the two systems: the elimination 
of frontiers and the creation of a world government, made imperative by economic 
requirements. If the destruction of mankind is to be avoided, there must be ‘total 
commitment, in a total struggle which derives its effectiveness from the invention of 
new societies, and its significance from the conviction that the struggle for the new man 
is the reverse of war against a coalition’. 

Unless capitalism and communism undergo an internal transformation in order 
to join together in creating a universal economy—and they are preparing such an 
economy despite themselves—they will go together to their doom. Such is the conclu- 
sion which Perroux sets before us; but from this warning—that peaceful but hostile 
co-existence can only lead to co-destruction—he draws a message of hope: that the 
two experiments, if reconciled, will enable mankind to take up the challenge it has 
been set and ‘give men care and sustenance, and slaves theiz freedom’. 


Sartori, Giovanni. Democrazia e definizioni, 2nd edition, Rome, I] Mulino, 1958, 

xxviii + 333 pp. 

The two parts of the works correspond to two methods of defining democracy: the 
definition of the actual concept of democracy, and the descriptive study of democratic 
systems. 

Etymologically, the term democracy is capable of several interpretations, and 
completely different systems are arrived at depending on the sense given to the word 
demos and to the word kratos. Where the connotation given to the word ‘people’ implies 
the idea of totality, the inevitable outcome is a system of tyranny; where it connotes 
an absolute majority, the implication is that 51 per cent of the citizens can oppress the 
other 49 per cent. Where, on the other hand, it connotes a limited majority, implying 
respect for minorities, the outcome is a truly democratic system. The second element 
of the word ‘democracy’ is just as difficult to define. The fact is that the problem of 
power can only be solved in a democracy by election—in other words, by the delegation 
of power. The essential is that the State should serve the citizens, and not the other way 
round, Another important problem is the relationship between deontology and reality; 
while there can be no democracy in the absence of moral directives, it is impossible 
to apply the general principles strictly according to the letter. The three governing 
principles of democracy—sovereignty of the people, equality of power and self-govern- 
ment—are not, in fact, directly implemented. It is only at election time that the people 
are truly sovereign—i.e., that they govern. The elections themselves do no more than 
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register decisions, and the keystone of the system lies not so much in the elections as in 
public opinion. The severeignty of the people means nothing unless public opinion 
has access to free and objective information. Furthermore, the government of the 
people, as postulated by deontology, is expressed in fact by the government of the 
minority. It is often said that an élite is a necessary evil in a democracy. In actual 
fact, it is the essential guarantee of that system. And the best electoral system is not 
the one which achieves the most exact ratio between votes and seats and makes par- 
liament a photographic reproduction of the country, but the one which best allows 
of the selection of leaders. 

To complete the definition of ‘democracy’, it is necessary to fix the limits of the term. 
Democracy is often contrasted with totalitarianism, but a better pair of opposites 
would be democracy and autocracy, for the important thing is not the extension of 
of power but the way in which power is exercised; and the hallmark of democracy, 
in the final analysis, is the complete absence of personal power. 

Democracy is not only a concept, but also an historical reality, and the same word 
is used for systems so unlike each other as ancient Greek democracy, the present Western 
democracies and the people’s democracies. For the Greeks, democracy was merely a 
system of government in which the decisions taken were collective. The citizen was 
made for the State, and not the State for the citizen. But this formula, if applied on the 
scale of the modern world, would produce a dictatorial system and not a democratic 
one; the modern democracies, on the contrary, are the end-product of principles which 
were formulated in the seventeenth century among the Puritan sects and which regard 
differentiation and not uniformity as the life-blood of a State. 

What we mean by ‘democracy’ today, therefore, is primarily, a liberal democracy, 
the problem of liberty being closely bound up with that of legality. The key problem 
of democracy is the depersonalization of power. How, then, in face of the tremendous 
and inevitable increase in pow. * chat we see today, isliberal democracy to be safeguarded? 
So long as our democracy is not State controlled—i.e., so long as it is advised by experts 
but not governed by them—it can survive. But the day it becomes a planning régime 
it will disappear, for its existence depends on whether liberalism also exists. 


SavatieR, René. Les métamorphoses économiques et sociales du droit privé d’aujourd’hui. 2nd 
and 3rd series, Paris, Dalloz, 1959, 2 vol. 

France has retained the Civil Code of 1804 but has radically transformed it. A determi- 
nation of the extent and import of those changes, which reflect the crisis of a civilization 
from the juridical point of view, will throw significant light on the role of the jurist, 
whose aim is to construct institutions within which a civil law restoring man’s faith in 
his destiny can flourish anew. It also provides a means of charting and establishing the 
place of the juridical disciplines in a renewed universalism in the humanistic sciences 
which are called upon to control the tremendous upsurge of modern techr‘que and use 
it to further man’s well-being. This impact which technical progress may have on law 
and on the form that scientific research in private law might take is well illustrated by 
two examples: the disco zy and juridical recognition of the dignity of the individual, 
and the ending of the principle of inheritance in perpetuity. It also involves the problem 
of the relationship between law and other disciplines, such as economics and sociology. 
For the economists, the advantage of collaboration with jurists are c»vious; in the case 
of market surveys or the calculation of the national income, for example, a complete 
disregard of the juridical facts would be dangerous. As for sociologists, they can assist 
law considerably by the information they can supply on the subject of social structures 
and of anticipated group reactions to legal regulations. In exchange, jurists can supply 
them with fuller documentation for their study of social life; while both sides could 
fruitfully co-operate in studies on family life or the liberal professions. 

The author goes on to examine the problem of the interrelationship between two 
humanisms, juridical and medical. Although widely separated, of course, they are 
none the less convergent, and despite their different approach to specific problems 
(such as medical responsibility, or the doctor’s proper attitude towards his patients), it 
is only right that they should collaborate and fructify each other. This need for collab- 
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oration between humanistic scientists is underscored, incidentally, whenever a partic- 
ular problem relating to the development of modern civilization has to be tackled, be 
ita question of human blood and its use, or the control of information techniques. It is 
undescored even more heavily, perhaps, where the definition of the relations between 
such disciplines as the juridical sciences and history is involved. The latter should be the 
handmaiden of the law, and not confine itse!f :o describing structures; history, as taught 
in the law faculties, should trace the juridical descent of our institutions, and in that 
way the jurist will find it an indispensable and irreplaceable aid. 


Senror, Clarence. Land reform and democracy, Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 

1958, Xiii X 269 pp., bibliography, $6.75. 

One of the main aspects—if not the most recent one—of the ‘contemporary world 
revolution’ is to be found in the agitation for land ownership. Agrarian problems bear 
with particular insistency on the colonial or semi-colonial peoples in countries with a 
high percentage of farmers, and need always to be considered within the cultural 
context ‘of the country concerned. The author, who was an eye-witness from 1937 to 
1952 of the land reform carried through in the La Laguna district, in Mexico, provides a 
detailed commentary on what happened, but his observations have in fact a wider 
scope. His main concern is to find answers to three questions: How do the land reform- 
ers make sure of the means to achieve their purpose? Does democracy automatically 
result from Jand reform or not? What technical problems does land reform need to 
solve? 

Although the problem can also be approached from the economic angle, the author 
adopts the sociological method, the criteria for democracy, in particular, being borrowed 
from Lasswell. The study of the geographical, economic and historical factors for the 
development of the region in question is linked to the study of the establishment of 
democracy once the land has been distributed, and special attention is given to demo- 
graphic factors, which have proved a major obstacle to economic progress and the 
reorganization of social structures alike. The main general conclusion emerging from 
this practical experiment is that land reform does not in itself provide all the conditions 
for the establishment of democracy, which, if it is to be solidly implanted, must not 
only be anchored in the agrarian institutions resulting from the reforms but must 
also find expression in all the main social structures. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SHORTER NOTICES 


ANDRIEU-FILLIOL, Claude; LacosTr, René. Code annoté de la sécurité sociale. Corrected 

to 1 March 1958. Preface by Maurice Tétaud. Paris, Sirey, 1958, 8vo, 565 pp. 
Annotations on the Social Security Code, throwing considerable light on French legisla- 
tion which is particularly complex. 


Bartu, Fredrik. Political leadership among Swat Pathans. London, Athlone Press, 1959, 
8vo, 144 pp., maps, bibliography. (London School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, 19.) 

Social organization and political life of the Pathans of the Swat River Valley in the 

Nort-West Frontier Province (Pakistan). 


BLEGER, José. Psicoanalisis y dialéctica materialista. Estudios sobre la estructura del psicoanalisis. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Paidos, 1958, 12mo, 159 pp., bibliography. eves 
psicologias del siglo XX, 8.) 
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An attempt to reconcile psychoanalysis and Marxism in the manner suggested by 
Georges Politzer. 


Bourguin, Maurice. L’ Etat souverain et Vorganisation internationale. L’organisation inter. 
nationale et l’enquéte de la Dotation Carnegie. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1959, 
8vo, viii + 237 pp., bibliography. $3. (Etudes nationales sur l’organisation internatio. 
nale. 

The last of a series of studies on the attitude of different countries towards the United 

Nations; gives an historical account of this international organization and examines its 

relations with Member States. 


CuomBART DE LauweE, Paul, et al. Sciences humaines et conceptions de V'habitation. By Paul 
Chombart de Lauwe and M. J. Chombart de Lauwe, L. Couvreur, D. Dubois. 
Taine, F. Fichet-Poitrey. . . . Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1959, 8vo, 221 pp., plates. (Travaux du groupe d’ethnologie sociale. Famille et habita- 
tion, 1.) 

Sociological study of housing; endeavours to determine man’s housing needs and the 

place occupied by housing in social life; history of functional architecture: recalls 

former conceptions and describes new trends in the light of interviews with distinguished 
architects. 


Ci. snicle (The) of the Island of Ceylon or the Dipavamsa. A historical poem of the fourth century 
A.D. Edited with an introducti: .. wy Bimala Churn Law. Maharagama, Saman 
Press, 8vo, 266 pp. Rs.10. The Ceylon historical journal, July 1957 to April 1958, 
vol. VII,,nos. 1-4.). 

Critical edition of an historical Cingalese poem of the fourth century, followed by an 

English translation. 


Concepto (El) de forma en la ciencia moderna. Madrid, 1958, 8vo, bibliography. Revista 
de la Universidad de Madrid, 1958, vol. VII, no. 26, pp. 145-265.) 

Six articles on the concept of form in logic, grammar, physics, biology, psychology and 

aesthetics. 


Costa Pinto, L. A. Recéncavo. Laboratorio de una experiéncia humana. Rio de Janeiro, 
Centro Latino-Americano de Pesquisas en Ciéncias Sociais, 1958, 12mo, 149 pp., 
bibliography. (Centro Latino-Americano de Pesquisas en Ciéncias Sociais, Publica- 
1.) 

Results of a survey on the social implications of technical and economic progress in the 

State of Bahia. 


Cruxent, J. M.; Rouse, Irving. An archaeological chronology of Venezuela. Vol. 1, Washing- 
ton, Pan-American Union, 1958, 8vo, xiv + 277 pp., bibliography, $1. (Social 
science monographs, VL.) 

Result of the archacological research carried out in Venezuela up to the present day. 

In order to facilitate the interpretation of the data assembled, the documents have 

been arranged according to five regions of Venezuela and six main eras have been 

arbitrarily chosen. 


Dores, Maria Elsa. O Desenvolvimento de economia portuguesa e o plano para 1959-1964. 
Lisboa, Associagao Industrial Portuguesa, 1959, 8vo, 80 pp. (Estudos de economia 
aplicada, 4.) 

Presentation of the plan of economic development adopted by the Portuguese Govern- 

ment for Portugal and its overseas territories. 


Epstein, Ralph C. Making money in today’s market. Buffalo, Smith, Keynes and Marshall, 

1959, I2mo, viii X 215 pp., $1.75. (Economica books on economics, politics and business.) 
Guide for the use of American owners of capital, indicating the various investments 
that are open to them. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FRIEDMANN, Georges. Problémes d’ Amérique latine. Paris, Gallimard, 1959, 12mo, 101 pp., 
plates, 4,50 NF. 

A sociologist’s first impressions concerning rapid and badly organized industrialization, 

which has very disturbing effects on the uneducated rural masses and thus jeopardizes 

the existence of democratic institutions. 


Genin, Marie Thérése. Scénes de la vie présente. Etats-Unis. Paris, Editions Génin, 1959, 
12m0, 205 pp., plates, map, 9 NF. 

Travel diary bearing on intellectual life in the United States of America; describes 

visits to universities and museums, from New York to San Francisco, by way of Texas; 

is mainly concerned with a psychological study of the American citizen. 


GoncaLves, Maria Filipa. O Desenvolvimento economico e a escolha das técnicas de produgao. 
Lisboa, Associagao Industrial Portuguesa, 1959, 8vo, 27 pp. (Estudos de economia 
aplicada, 3.) 

Should the intense use of manpower or capital be promoted in underdeveloped coun- 

tries? Analysis of the contradictory arguments adduced in favour or one or other of 

these points of view; followed by selected Portuguese texts relating to this problem. 


Harris, George L. Jordan, its people, its society, its culture. By George L. Harris in 
collaboration with Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C. Bigelow, John Cookson, Sheila 
C. Gillen. New York, Grove Press, 1958, 8vo, vi + 246 pp., maps, bibliography, 
$1.95. (Survey of World Cultures.) 

General presentation of numerous data relating to modern Jordan: history, geography, 

political régime, population, economy, finance, education, religion, arts, etc. Abundant 

documentation, detailed bibliography. 


International trade arbitration. A road to world-wide co-operation. Edited by Martin Domke, 

New York, American Arbitration Association, 1958, 8vo, ii x 311 pp., bibliography. 
Collection of articles on trade arbitration, considered as one of the fundamental 
factors in international co-operation and understanding. 


Japanese popular culture. Studies in mass communication and cultural change made at the Institute 
of Science of Thought. Edited and translated by Hidetoshi Kato. Japan, Tokyo, C. E. 
Tuttle Co., 1959, 8vo, 223 pp., fig. (Massachussetts Institute of Technology. Center 
for International Studies. Studies of the Program in International Communication, 4.) 

The films, newspapers, broadcasts, theatre, novels and short stories characteristic of 

Japan since the second world war are dealt with in 15 articles, which contain general 

comments on the results of surveys carried out among the Japanese people. 


KarpMAN, Benjamin (ed.) Symposia on child and juvenile delinquency. Presented at the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association. Chaired and edited by Benjamin Karpman. 
Washington, 1959, 4to, 385 pp., fig., illustrated, bibliography. (Psycho-dynamics 
monograph series.) 

An account of five symposia organized, from 1949 to 1953, under the auspices of the 

American Orthopsychiatric Association with a view to the discussion of child and 

juvenile delinquency; after presenting and commenting upon numerous case studies, 

the participants indicate the causes and form of this delinquency, as well as the problems 
confronting psychiatrists. 


Maclver, Robert M. The Nations and the United Nations. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1959, 
8vo, xii + 186 pp., $3. (National studies on international organization.) 

General conclusions of the studies which the Carnegie Endowment has published, 

since 1952, on the attitude of different countries towards the United Nations. After 

indicating the main problems with which the international organization has had to 
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deal over the past years, the author endeavours to define some of the rules which the 
organization must apply in the future. 


Moskow1Tz, Moses. Human rights and world order. The struggle for human rights in th 
United Nations. New York, Oceana Publications, 1958, 8vo, xii + 239 pp. 

A study of the reasons why the United Nations has proved to be relatively ineffective 

in the field of the protection of human rights; suggestions designed to render its effort 

less questionable. 


Murterra, Aurora. Un problema de politica comercial: os direitos “anti-dumping”. Lisboa 

Associagao Industrial Portuguesa, 1959, 8vo, 49 pp. (Estudos de economia aplicada, 2.) 
Based on a recent study by GATT, this booklet analyses the problems raised by the 
definition of dumping and by the imposition of countervailing duties. 


PackarD, Vance. The Status seekers. An exploration of class behavior in America and th 
hidden barriers that affect you, your community, your future. New York, D. McKay, 1959, 
8vo, viii + 376 pp., bibliography. 

Far from being ‘classless’, the American community is, in fact, divided by numerous 

barriers, and most of the recent surveys show that the structure is tending to become 

increasingly hierarchical. 


Répertoire des périodiques publiés par les organisations internationales. 2nd edition. Bruxelles, 
Union des Associations Internationales, 1959, 8vo, x + 241 pp., 150 Belgian 
francs; 15 new French francs; 12.50 Swiss francs. 

List of 1,340 periodicals published by intergovernmental organizations and by inter- 

national non-governmental organizations; each periodical is classified in accordance 

with the principles of the Universal Decimal Classification and is accompanied by a 

brief descriptive note. 


Santos, Rui Martins dos. Evolugdo recente das economias africanas. Lisboa, Associacio 
Industrial Portuguesa, 1959, 8vo, 56 pp. (Estudos de economia aplicada, 1.) 

The economic system of different African countries, its evolution during recent years 

and its future problems. 


Sborntk pract filosofické fakulty brnenské University. Roénik VII. Rady socidlnevedné (g) 
C.2. Brno, Sbornik fil. fak., 1958, 8vo, 112 pp. 

This 1958 number of the journal of the Faculty of Arts of the Brno University (social 

science series) includes, in particular, articles on the standard of living, propaganda and 

the theoretical explanations of the crises in Czech political economy at the beginning of 

the twentieth century. 


ScHacuTer, Stanley. The psychology of affiliation. Experimental studies of the sources of gre- 
gariousness. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1959, 8vo, 141 pp., bibliography, 
$3.75. (Stanford studies in psychology, 1.) 

An account of several experimental studies designed to determine the psychological 

causes of man’s gregarious instinct and of his need for friendship, companionship, 

support and prestige. 


SmitH, Thomas, C. The agrarian origins of modern Japan. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1959, 8vo, xiv + 250 pp., bibliography, $5. (Stanford studies in the 
civilizations of eastern Asia.) 

A study of the main characteristics of the Japanese village: life in a closed economy in 

the traditional village; attempts to organize co-operatives; the development of markets; 

the introduction of a new division of labour corresponding to the mechanization of 
agriculture; and, lastly, tae transformation of political life owing to the appearance of 
new classes. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


State (The) and economic growth. Papers of a conference held on October 11-13, 1956, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Economic Growth. Edited by Hugh G. J. Aitken. New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1959, 8vo, x + 389 pp. 

Series of lectures given in New York from 11 to 13 October 1956, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Economic Growth. Some investigate the role of the State in the 
economic growth of countries such as Canada, the U.S.S.R., Switzerland, Turkey 
and Eastern European countries since the end of the nineteenth century; the others 
endeavour to determine, in the light of national studies, the different forms of State 
intervention in economic life. 


TermAN, Lewis M.; Oven, Milita, H. The gifted group at mid-life. Thirty-five years’ follow- 
up of the superior child. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959, 8vo, xvi + 187 pp., portraits, bibliography, $4.50. (Genetic 
studies of genius, vol. V.) 

Fifth volume, presenting a group of persons who, in 1921, were regarded as ‘quasi- 

geniuses’. The persons studied—1,300 out of the 1,500 covered by the first survey—had 

reached maturity; the questionnaire to which they replied related to extremely varied 
aspects of their personal and professional life. 


Thirty years of research in human fertility: retrospect and prospect. Papers presented at the 1958 
annual conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund... Part 11. New York, Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, 1959, 8vo, 157 pp., $1. 

These contributions deal with: evolution of fertility during the last 30 years, partic- 

ularly in the United States of America; influence of contraceptives on the birth-rate 

in the United States; lastly, psychological factors which influence fertility. 


Tuomas, Elizabeth Marshall. The harmless people. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1959, 8vo 
xiv + 271 pp., $4.75. 

After spending two years in the Kalahari desert in South Africa, the author describes 

the customs of the bushmen. 


Ve.tas, Pierre. L’ Organisation des Nations Unies et le développement communautaire des régions 
retardées. Preface by Maurice Milhaud. Toulouse, 1958, 8vo, 132 pp., full-page maps. 
(Publication no.1 du Centre de Recherches des Pays Sous-développés. Faculté de 
Droit. Institut d’Etudes Politiques de l’Université de Toulouse. Extrait des Annales 
de la Faculté de droit de Toulouse, t. VII, fasc. 1, 1958.) 

Of all the methods devised with a view to remedying economic underdevelopment, 

the method known as ‘community development’ deserves particular mention. The 

author of the present book defines it, describes in detail its various aspects and considers 
the results it has given in western Europe. 


VREEDE DE STUERS, Cora. L’émancipation de la femme indonésienne. Paris, La Haye, Mouton 
et Cie, 1959, 8vo, xvi + 175 pp., plates, map, folding map, bibliography, 22 new 
French francs. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe Section. Le Monde d’Outre- 
Mer Passé et Présent, rére série. Etudes, VI.) 

In Indonesia, the birth of the feminist movement and its efforts to break the bonds of a 

traditional society are directly related to the national awakening. This book deals 

mainly with the history of the movement since 1900, as well as with the evolution of the 
matrimonial rights and the vocational training of Indonesian women. 


Watitton, Léon. The knights of labor in Belgium. Translated with an introduction by 
Frederic Meyers. Los Angeles, University of California, 1959, 8vo, 35 pp., map. 
(University of California. Institute of Industrial Relations. Monograph series, 3.) 

Translation of the ‘Chevaliers du Travail’ in Belgium, published in 1923 and de- 

scribing the penetration in Europe of one of the first American labour organizations. 


Wirth, Dr. William. Die schweizerischen Heilbader im Dienste der Sozialpolitik. Bern, Stampfli, 
1959, 8vo, xx + 181 pp. (Schweizerische Beitrage zur Verkehrswissenschaft, Heft 53.) 
The thermal establishments in Switzerland: the importance, distribution, clientele, 

administration, and particularly their economic .ad social role. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETINGS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


Paris, March 1959 


The eleventh and twelfth sessions of the Executive Committee and the Fourth General 
Assembly of the International Social Science Council were held in March 1959. Present: 
Dr. Donald Young, president; Professors Sjoerd Groenman, vice-president; Daryll 
Forde, treasurer; Benjamin Akzin, Bernard Aubin, K. A. Busia, Themistocles B. Caval- 
canti, W. G. Hoffman, Otto Klineberg, Eugéne Korovine, George Kuriyan, Soliman 
Morcos, Francesco Vito, Jan Barents, replacing Professor Heckscher who was unable 
to attend, P. Bosch-Gimpera, replacing Professor Caso who was unable to attend, 
A. N. J. den Hollander, replacing Professor Kénig who was unable to attend, Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, Secretary-General of the ISSC, and Georges Balandier, Director of 
BIRISPT. The Unesco Department of Social Sciences was represented by Messrs. T. H. 
Marshall, director; André Bertrand, deputy director; K. Szczerba-Likiernik, Eugéne 
Jacobson, H. M. Phillips, A. Hermann, and N. Zyss. Observers: Messrs. H. Berger- 
Lieser (International Economic Association), H. M. Keyes, and D. J. Aitken (Inter- 
nationat Association of Universities), and Guy Métraux (International Commission for 
a History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind). 

Concurrently with these administrative meetings, the com:ncil organized a valuable 
round table for discussion of the social implications of technical advancement. A report 
of the round table appeared in an earlier number of che Journal. 

The General Assembly first discussed questions related to the functioning of the 
council. As the term of office of some of the co-orted members had expired at the end 
of 1958, a part of the co-opted membership had to be renewed or replaced. The three 
outgoing members, Professors Kuriyan, Morcos and Vito, were in fact re-elected; 
and a fourth member was co-opted, in order to provide better geographical distribu- 
tion—Professor Josef Chalasinsky, of the Academy of Sciences, Poland. The General 
Assembly also re-elected its Executive Committee, including all the outgoing members 
and Professor Korovine, corresponding member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
for a two-year term. 

The assembly decided to hold its next plenary session in or about the month of 
March 1961, and to organize a round table, to take place at the same time, on scientific 
subjects. 

With regard to programme activities, the assembly, in conjunction with representa- 
tives of the Unesco Secretariat, made a careful study of the parts of the Unesco pro- 
gramme which the council could help to implement. It was agreed that the council 
would participate in the meetings of experts which Unesco intends to organize in Cairo 
in 1959, and in Chicago in 1960, to carry out a critical analysis of research work in 
progress on the social implications of industrialization and technical advancement. 
In conjunction with Unesco, the council will also continue its research into social and 
cultural factors which affect productivity; and in 1959 it will carry out a new bibliogra- 
phical and critical study of the rate and control of economic and social development. 
Through its Secretary-General, the council was also called upon to co-operate closely 
in the symposia held in Paris, in June 1959, on the application of information processing 
to the social sciences. 

Another debate was devoted to the present and future activities of the International 
Research Office on Social Implications of Technological Change. It was decided that 


1. See International Social Science Journal, Volume XI, pp. 463-9. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the co-ordinating role of this office in regard to similar bodies in Calcutta and Rio de 
_ Janeiro should be more definitely affirmed in the future. 

Lastly, several members of the council thought that in the future scientific work 
should give fuller consideration to the points of view of political and economic science, 
so as to make more evident the interdisciplinary nature of the council. 


THE CAGLIARI SEMINAR ON CULTURAL FACTORS 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


g-12 April 1959 


The Social Sciences Committee and the Education Committee of the Italian National 
Commission for Unesco, held a seminar in Cagliari, from 9 to 12 April 1959, on the 
cultural factors in economic and cultural development, with special reference to Sar- 
dinia. The seminar received financial assistance from Unesco under its Programme of 
Participation in Member States’ Activities. 

The seminar was prepared on the basis of a sociological survey carried out under 
the scientific direction of Professor F. Vito, chairman of the Social Sciences Committee 
mentioned above, by Dr. Franco Alberoni, assistant at the Centre for Sociological 
Research on the Use of Audio-Visual Aids, at the University Cattolica del Sacro Cuore 

Milan). 

The object of the survey was to determine, in the light of absolutely reliable data, 
how far a higher cultural level contributes to more rapid economic and social deveiop- 
ment, and the effects of economic and social progress on the people’s cultural level. 
In this respect, Sardinia offers a particularly significant field of investigation, as it is a 
typical example of a region in process of economic revival. For about seven years now, 
agriculture has been undergoing a radical transformation in Sardinia; industry is 
making a promising start and, thanks to the increase in the number of schools, the new 
generations can be directed towards activities which presuppose careful instruction 
and a thorough vocational training. The cbject of the survey was precisely to determine 
the relations between these various kinds of development, and the conditions which 
promote such development. 

After a careful inquiry and a thorough analysis of the existing documentation, and 
after consultations with representatives of various public and private bodies operating 
in Sardinia, it was decided to limit the survey to the ten-year period 1948-58, and to a 
restricted number of communes whose economic development had been particularly 
significant. In these communes, a detailed inquiry was carried out by means of ques- 
tionnaires and supplemented by local interviews and on-the-spot checking. 

It was decided to interpret the term ‘economic development’ as meaning any trans- 
formation of the community’s economic structure leading to an increase in the per 
capita income, accompanied by an increase in investment and the means of production. 
Educational development was appraised by comparing the number of enrolments at 
the various kinds of schools in 1948 and 1958 respectively. The survey aiso took into 
account the whole of ‘culture’, understood as comprising all spiritual trends, the psy- 
chological attitudes and beliefs common to the different groups and the corresponding 
forms of behaviour. 

The comparative study of the available data relating to the whole of Sardinia clearly 
showed that educational development and economic development went hand in hand. 
The detailed inquiry carried out in the regions chosen for the survey threw light on the 
interaction of the two kinds of development and made it possible to draw the following 
conclusions: 
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1. The people’s educational level is obviously one of the factors in economic develop. 
ment. It: importance, however, varies according to the different environments, 
and its influence takes different forms. 

2. Economic development, in its turn, promotes educational development, so that 
economic development and educational development are closely related to each 
other. 

. The influence of economic factors is more constant on education than that of educa- 
tion on the economy. The incentive to education depends, in fact, on economic 
prospects and on real possibilities of engaging in new careers thanks to the education 
received. 

. A factor of considerable importance has been the cultural co-operation received 
from continental Italy either in the form of expert help or in other forms, whereby 
the island has taken advantage of the cultural experience accumulated in the nation 
as a whole. This circumstance can be explained by the fact that local university 
education has so far made only a relatively small contribution to economic develop- 
ment; but this statement still needs to be verified. 

5. The data relating to school enrolments show that secondary education of a technical 
and vocational nature is less widely developed than the other branches of secondary 
education. It is not easy, however, to indicate the improvements which should be 
made, as it still remains uncertair: how far students completing this training will be 
able to find work in the various branches of economy. 

The semirar was officially opened, on g April, in the Aula Magna of the University 

of Cagliari; speeches were made by Professor Peretti, rector of the University, Professor 

Calo, vice-chairman of the Italian National Commission for Unesco, Professor Marshall, 

director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, and Mr. Corrias, president of the 

Sardinian Region. The seminar’s work was then carried out in the building of the 

Faculty of Jurisprudence, Economics and Commerce, under the chairmanship of 

Professor G. Calo, Professor Peretti and Professor Vito in succession. The president of 

the Council of Ministers, Professor A. Segni, attended the closing meeting. 

The seminar was attended by sociologists, economists, educators, the Directors-General 
of the Ministry of Education, statesmen, and representatives of ::on-governmental 
organizations particularly interested in the problems discussed. 

The results of the preliminary survey were presented by the general rapporteur, 
Dr. Franco Alberoni; this was followed by the presentation (by the individual authors) 
and the general discussion of some twenty-five reports and papers! clarifying particular 


1. The following reports and communications were presented and discussed: Professor C. Maxia, of the University 
of Cagliari: ‘Antrepologia fisica e sociale di un gruppo mediterraneo. (I Sardi)’; Professor M. Marotta, of the 
University of Cagliari: ‘Rapporto fra ambiente economico e sociale di provenienza e livello culturale dei giovani 
chiamati alle armi’; Professor G. Dalla Porta, of the University of Messina: ‘Sviluppo economico e sociale e 
fattori culturali nelle esperienze della Commissione Economica di studio per la Rinascita della Sardegna’; 
Dr. P. Vicinelli, of the Ufficio Studi della Cassa per il Mezzogiorno: ‘Esperienze della Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
in materia di sviluppo economico in varie zone della Sardegna’; On. Avv. L. Montini, president of the Amminis- 
trazione Aiuti Internazionali: ‘L’attivita dell’Amministrazione Aiuti Internazionali in Sardegna ed i suoi 
riflessi sulle condizioni di vita delle popolazioni’; Dr. G. De Rita (SVIMEZ): ‘Un’indagine sui presupposti 
culturali dello sviluppo in alcuni settori economici in Sardegna’; Professor E. Pampaloni, of the University 
of Sassari, President of the ETFAS: ‘Il contributo dell’istruzione al successo della riforma agraria’; Dr. A. 
Falzari, secretary-general of the Sassari Chamber of C ‘Fattori morali e fattori economici nei pro- 
grammi di sviluppo della Sardegna. Problemi ed esperienze di vita regionale’; Dr. C. Alhaique, director of the 
Operative Service of the CNP: ‘Esperienze acquisite e risultati conseguiti attraverso la formazione dei dirigenti 
di azienda in zone di sviluppo’; Professor S. Esposito De Falco, of the University of Cagliari: ‘La mobilita 
professionale come fattore di sviluppo economico’; Dr. M. Falchi, regional agricultural administrator: ‘I miglio- 
ramenti fondiari e l’istruzione professionale’; Dr. E. Capo, of the Ufficio Centrale Contributi Univicati in 
Agricoltura: ‘Esame comparato delle conoscenze in materia assicucativa nell’ambiente agricolo in tre zone 
della Sardegna’; Professor A. Fraiese, director-general of primary schools: ‘La scuola elementare in Sardegna’; 
Professor N. Padellaro, chairman of the Central Committee for Popular Education: ‘Le scuole popolari in 
Sardegna’; Professor P. Lengrand, head of the Adult Education Section of the Unesco Department of Educa- 
tion, and expert attached to the OENC-EPA Project for Sardinia: ‘L’educazione degli adulti in zone di sviluppo’; 
Professor A. Lorenzetto, vice-president of the National Union for the Struggle against Illiteracy: ‘Problemi e 
risultati della lotta contro l’analfabetismo in varie zone della Sardegna’; Professor S. Cappai, supervisor of 
schoois in Sassari: ‘Il Piano P in provincia di Sassari’; Professor S. Accardo, of the Italian National Commission 
for Unesco: ‘L’istruzione secondaria in rapporto all’ambiente economico e sociale in Sardegna’; Professor C. 
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aspects of the subject of discussion in the light of statistical inquiries, specialized research 
and practical experience. The discussion was particularly animated with regard to the 
links between the level of education and the success of agricultural reform, as well as 
with regard to vocaiional education and the various measures to be adopted in order 
to adapt it to the needs of development, without creating a disharmony between 
objectives and the practical possibilities offered by the local socio-economic structure. 

One of the most useful features of the seminar was precisely the fact that it offered 
an opportunity for comparing different but complementary views on the most urgent 
problems of the day held by specialists in the study of social phenomena and by those 
responsible for promoting the development now in progress in Sardinia. 

The seminar did not adopt any formal resolutions, but substantial agreement was 
reached on a number of fundamental questions. 

A detailed study of the considerable economic and cultural changes which have 
taken place in the island during the last ten years showed that new progress in the field 
of production is possible only when purely economic activities are supported by or 
based upon corresponding cultural activities, the term ‘culture’ being understood to 
comprise all modes of thought, incentives, attitudes and standards of behaviour char- 
acteristic of the community, and more particularly education in all its forms. The survey 
showed that Sardinian culture is rich in potentialities of development and in positive 
values; it also showed that when the changes introduced in the traditional local culture 
were not of a destructive nature, the results were especially fruitful. 

As, however, there exist difficulties of a purely economic nature, there also exist 
cultural obstacles which hinder or slow down economic development. The seminar 
noted that the initial phase of the island’s economic development is now in progress, 
and examined the cultural factors which are now helping to promote it and which 
may help to promote it in the future. These factors include: school education, technical 
advice, social welfare, increased cultural contacts; and, in particular, the awareness 
of belonging to a single community with common problems and ideals; confidence in 
the efficacy of the initiative undertaken; and knowledge of the objects pursued. School 
education is of particular importance owing to its long-term effects; the more, however, 
it is adapted to real economic needs, the greater its influence on economic development. 

During the seminar, it was also shown that economic development exercises a strong 
influence on cultural development, creating new cultural structures and, consequently, 
new problems. Hence the need to appraise and anticipate the cultural consequences of 
economic development right from the planning stage. When the cultural consequences 
of economic development and the economic. consequences of cultural development are 
not anticipated, there is a risk of malaise, lack of adaptation and even social tension. 
Such foresight, although difficult, is possible to some extent at least, and calls for a 
methodical programme of research in the fields of sociology, economics, pedagogics 
and cultural anthropology. 

During the seminar, the following particular proposals were made with regard to 
education: 

With respect to infant schools, which are important for social and educational pur- 
poses, owing to their indirect assistance to families and their contribution to the process 
of social integration, it was recommended that the results obtained in Sardinia by the 
competent institutions should be developed by all possible means, including the adoption 
of measures for the training of infant school teachers. 

With regard to primary education, the seminar, while recognizing that considerable 


Corghi, of the Italian National Commission for Unesco: ‘L’istruzione tecnico-professionale ed il suo sviluppo 
in alcune zone della Sardegna’; Dr. G. Penta, Inspector-General, Ministry of Education: ‘Gli institut 
diistruzione artisticain relazione allo stato economico-sociale in Sardegna’; Dr. E. Morin, social welfare assistant 
attached to the OEEC-EPA Project for Sardinia: ‘L’attegiamento dei giovani di fronte alla scelta della pro- 
fessione’; Dr. F. Botts, Unesco’ ert attached to the Pilot Project for the Abruzzi: ‘Il compito degli assistenti 
sociali in vista delle trasformazi__. socio-culturaii in zone di sviluppo’; Dr. D. De Gregorio, head of the Ufficio 
Studi del Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia: ‘Diffusione del mezzi audio-visivi e sviluppo economico- 
sociale’; Dr. M. Tiraboschi, Secretary of the Centro Didattico Nazionale per i Licei: ‘La partecipazione della 
donna alla vita culturale e sociale in Sardegna’; Professor G. Mira, of the University of Cagliari: ‘Il contributo 
dell’istruzione superiore allo sviluppo economico e sociale della Sardegna’. 
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progress had been achieved owing tothe assistance received from the State, the regional 
administration and the other bodies co-operating in this field, emphasized the need 
to intensify efforts to render the system of compulsory education effective for the new 
generations of children of school age, by completing and adapting the organization of 
such education and by adopting measures to remove the economic obstacles which 
prevent children from receiving efficient elementary instruction. 

In particular, the seminar, while recognizing that the new primary school curricula, 
when carried out in their entirety, respect the fundamental values of the envi- 
ronment concerned, emphasized the need for the adequate organization of teacher 
training. 

It was noted that, between the school year 1951-52 and the school year 1955-56, 
the increase in the number of secondary and university students exceeded the national 
average; it was recommended, however, that school education for pupils between 
11 and 14 years of age should be better adapted to the different environments as well 
as to the needs of economics and social development, and that its formative function 
should be given priority. 

With regard to upper secondary and university education, it was recommended that 
scientific and teaching equipment should be increased by all possible means, and that, 
simultaneously with the economic development of the region, a better balance should 
be established between humanistic studies and scientific and technical trends. 

The seminar did not omit to study the problem of illiteracy and adult education and 
the means of resolving it; the seriousness of this problem is increased by the fact that 
there is a slipping back into illiteracy among the older sections of the island’s population. 

One of the most important problems discussed by the seminar was that of vocational 
training, which is particularly necessary in order to adapt the qualifications of the 
available manpower to the variations in the demand for work, variations which 
correspond to the different stages of economic development. 

Among the other instruments suited to this purpose, particular emphasis was placed 
on technical assistance at all levels. 

Lastly, the seminar emphasized that, while from one point of view the considerable 
development of the media of mass communication was in a sense an evidence of progress, 
a detailed study should be made of the ways in which such media could contribute 
to the dissemination of culture. 


POPULATION COUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 
(1960-61) 


The Population Council is a non-profit foundation incorporated in 1952 to further 
signifiant activities in the broad field of population studies. It is giving its support 
primarily to scientific training and research in this area. 

The establishment of the council was made possible through gifts from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller III, and it has received further financial support from other sources 
including the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 

Board of Trustees, 1959: Frank G. Boudreau, president, the Milbank Memorial 
Fund; Detlev W. Bronk, president, the Rockefeller Institute; James B. Conant, pres- 
ident emeritus, Harvard University; Cary] P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Frank W. Notestein, president, the Population Council; Frederick 
Osborn, chairman, Executive Committee, the Population Council; Thomas Parran, 
president, Avalon Foundation; John D. Rockefeller III, chairman of the Board, the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Theodore W. Schultz, chairman, Department of Economics, 
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University of Chicago; Lewis L. Strauss, acting secretary, United States Department 
of Commerce. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FELLOWSHIP programme, 1960-61 


The Population Council each year offers about twenty fellowships for training in the 
study of population at the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels. These fellowships are 
available for study in universities in the United States and elsewhere during the 1960-61 
academic year. 

The specific plan of study and choice of university are made by the applicant. Council 
fellowships are for training in demography although related study in sociology, 
economics, biostatistics, and other relevant fields may form part of a total programme. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Each candidate must have successfully completed a four-year college course or its 
equivalent. Sufficient training in the social sciences is required to enable the applicant 
to do work of graduate calibre in these fields. 

Preference is given to students from other countries, and especially to those from 
economically underdeveloped areas. Applications from citizens of the United States 
and Canada are accepted only on nomination by an established scholar. 

Preference is given to candidates who are under 40 years of age. 

Fellows are ordinarily expected to obtain leave from any positions which they may 
hold and to return to these positions at the expiration of their grants. 

The council’s awards are made for one year only, and no commitments for renewals 
can be given. Renewals for one additional year may be made in exceptional cases. 


STIPENDS 


Fellows receive support for full-time study, usually for a period of 12 months. The basic 
stipend is $2,400, which may be supplemented to provide for tuition, maintenance of 
dependents, travel and exceptional expenses. It may be diminished to take account 
of lesser needs or partial support from other sources. Somewhat larger stipends are 
granted to postdoctoral than to predoctoral fellows. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applications for the academic year 1960-61, which begins in September 1960 in the 
United States, should be received before 1 February, 1960. Evaluation of the applicant’s 
qualifications will be made by the council’s Fellowship Committee of several leading 
demographers. 

Requests for application forms should be addressed to the Population Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


The Administrative officers of the council are as follows: Frank W. Notestein, president; 
Donald H. McLean, Jr., secretary; John W. F. Neill, treasurer; Dudley Kirk, demo- 
graphic director; W. Parker Mauldin, associate demographic director; Marshall 
C. Balfour, representative for Asia; Warren O. Nelson, medical director; Sheldon 
J. Segal, assistant medical director; Marguerite H. Kramer, assistant treasurer. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO OF THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


35 Boulevard Dacia, Bucharest 


The National Commission for Unesco of the Rumanian People’s Republic has just 
brought out the first issue of a quarterly bulletin published in Rumanian and French. 
The object of the bulletin, which is attractively presented and is illustrated by full-page 
plates, is to popularize Unesco’s programme in Rumania and develop an exchange 
of views with the other National Commissions, thereby also enabling foreign opinion 
to be kept better informed as to the achievements of Socialist Rumania and the 
Rumanian standpoint on questions of education, science and culture. 

The contents of the first issue include the following articles: Academician Athanasiu 
Joja: ‘Rumania at the Tenth Session of the General Conference of Unesco’; Academician 
Tudor Vianu: ‘Unesco and Modern Culture’; Professor C. Ionescu-Bujor: ‘Unesco 
and Problems of Education’; Gheorghiu Ivascu: ‘Unesco and Problems of Mass Com- 
munication’; Academician Mihai Ralea: ‘Centenary of the Union of the two 
Rumanian Principalities—Work of the People’; Academician G. Ofrescu: ‘Monu- 
mental Decorative Art of Rumania in the Middle Ages’; Professor Petre Dragoiescu: 
‘New Trends in General Culture’; Mihai Pop: ‘The Regional Diversity of Rumanian 
Folklore’. 

The same issue also contains a note on the International Symposium on the Romance 
Civilizations, Literatures and Languages, to be held in Bucharest from 14 to 27 Sep- 
tember 1959, news items, anc information concerning the National Commission and 
Unesco. 

The address of the editorial and administrative offices of the bulletin is 35 Boulevard 
Dacia, Bucharest. 


CAHIERS DE SOCIOLOGIE ECONOMIQUE 


Le Havre 


The Institute of Economic Sociology and Ethnopsychology of Le Havre (director, 
Mr. Adel Miroglio) announces the publication of a non-periodical review entitled 
Cahiers de sociologie économique. The price is 3,30 NF for France (metropolitan and 
overseas) and 4 NF for foreign countries. An additional 0,50 NF per issue should 
be added to cover postage. 

The contents of the first issue, dated June 1959, include studies by Messrs. Jacques 
Natanson (‘The Context of Economic Sociology’) and Albert Nicollet (‘Women, the 
Family and Economic Changes in Black Africa’), an account of the seminar held at 
Le Havre in July 1958 on the subject of consumption and ge at habits in western 
Europe, and reports signed by Francois Gay, Jean-Philippe Damais, Jacques Natanson 
and André Vigarié. 7, 

Further information will be gladly supplied on application to |’Institut Havrais de 


Sociologie Economique et Psychologie des Peuples, boite postale 258, Le Havre, S.M., ” 


France. 
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V FOR THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


JBLIC 
Sydney, Australia 


The Industrial Relations Society, formed in Sydney in 1958 with the object of organizing 
and fostering discussion, research, education and publication in the field of industrial 


lie relations, announces the publication of The Journal of Industrial Relations. 

full-page The journal will be published twice yearly and will be supplied free of charge to 
xchange members of the Industrial Relations Society. The subscription for non-members is £1 
opinion per annum post free, or 10/- per annum post free for single copies. 


and the Correspondence on editorial matters and books and periodicals for review should be 
sent to the editor, Mr. K. M. Laffer, c/o Department of Economics, University of | 
hanasiv Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 
emician The first issue, dated April 1959, includes articles by Ian Sharp (‘Some Features of 
ieee the Australian Industrial Relations Scene’), Frank T. de Vyver (‘The Melbourne 
s Com- Building Industry Agreement’), Kenneth F. Walker (‘Conflict and Mutual Misunder- 
he two standing: a Survey of Union Leaders’ and Business Executives’ Attitudes’), and Robin 
‘Monu- Gollan (‘Arbitration and the Sliding Scale in the N.S.W. Coal Industry in the Eighteen- 
ni Seventies’) ; notes by D. C. Thomson, J. E. Isaac, N. R. Conn and Kenneth F. Walker, 
ition 2 page devoted to ‘Current Topics and Book Reviews’ contributed by C. M. Arensberg, 
David Lockwood, D. W. Oxnam and A. Wildavsky. 


mance 
Sep- 
on and 
levard EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Paris 
The Editors of the European Journal of Sociology have two purposes in mind. The first 
is to reaffirm and continue the European tradition of historical and comparative 
sociology, and to incorporate in it the more important contributions made by empirical 
studies, in social anthropology and social psychology as well as sociology. Since it is 
part of this tradition that the sociologist should be familiar with the principal European 
languages, we shall regularly publish articles in English, French and German and from 
time to time, articles in other languages. The second purpose is to encourage com- 
parative studies of the institutions of European societies, and of European institutions 
ra in other parts of the world where they have been established. 
- The journal will appear twice a year, in April and November. Each issue will have 
and three sections. In the first section we shall publish substantial essays dealing with 
rould problems of sociological theory in the spirit and tradition of the Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. 
erm The second section, which will form a major part of each issue, will contain a 
4 st symposium of four or five essays on a particular sociological problem, followed by an 
evaluation of recent studies. In the first four issues of the journal we intend to publish 
“nen symposia on Industrial Society and Representative Government, Social Classes and 
_— Stratification, The Role of Armies in Modern Societies, and Sociological Problems of 
the Welfare State. 
ny The third section will contain critical studies of important theoretical works, and of 
Comemporary writing on particular social and political problems; e.g. the literature 


on the political crisis in France, Marxist writing on the social sciences, discussions of 
the role of intellectuals in modern societies. 

Editors: Raymond Aron, Thomas Bottomore, Michel Crozier, Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Eric de Dampierre. 

The European Journal of Sociology is published by Librairie Plon, Paris. 
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HISTORY OF WORLD CULTURE REVIEW! 


This journal deals with problems of the history of material and spiritual culture from 
ancient times to the present. It carries articles by Soviet and foreign authors on the 
history of the development of social thought, science, technology and art. 

Various controversial problems of the history of culture are discussed, with foreign 
scholars participating. 

The review carries summaries, reviews and comments of books and articles on the 
history of culture published both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. 

Appears in Russian; the leading articles in each issue accompanied by résumés in 
English, French or German (depending on the subject matter of the article). Reviews 
of new Soviet publications on the history of culture are also given in one of these 
languages. 

Should prove of interest to research workers, university professors and teachers, 
students and post-graduate students, as well as the general public. 

Six issues every year. Subscriptions to be addressed to firms circulating Soviet 
periodicals. 


PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 


Unesco House, 15-20 June 1959 


Unesco will publish jointly with R. Oldenbourg Verlag, the proceedings of the confer- 
ence in volume form. 

The publication plan is as follows: general introduction; the full text in English or 
French of the 61 papers discussed at the conference; summaries of each of these papers 
in English, French, Russian and Spanish; introductory and summary reports of the 
discussion in English or French; summaries of about 65 lectures given in the ccurse of 
the symposia held during the conference; a general report on the conference in English 
and French. 

The volume will consist of some 600 pages, format 81% by 11% in., bound full cloth, 
and will be published about March 1960. Price $25, seven guineas or 100 new French 
francs. 

A descriptive leaflet giving full details of this publication will be available early 
in 1960. If you wish to receive a copy of this leaflet please send an unsealed addressed 
envelope to Unesco (DPV), Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7¢, marking it ‘Information 
processing’ under the flap. 


1. Vestnik istorii mirovos kultury, published by the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Musée de l’Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris-16¢, 31 July-7 August 1960 


In accordance with the decision adopted by the International Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences at its fifth session in Philadelphia in 1956, the sixth 
session of the congress is to be held in Paris in 1960. It will take place, at the president’s 
invitation, in the building of the Musée de l’Homme. 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE IN FRANCE 


Chairman: Professor H. V. Vallois, director of the Musée de l’Homme, president of 
the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences; general 
secretaries: Professor A. Leroi-Gourhan, of the Faculty of Letters of Paris University, 
and Mr. P. Champion, assistant-director of the Musée de l’Homme. Executive secre- 
taries: Miss Y. Oddon and Mrs. M. de Fontanés; treasurer: Mr. R. d’Harcourt; 
assistant treasurer: Mrs. M. L. Pasquino; members: Messrs. L. Bernot, R. Gessain, 
J. P. Lebeuf, H. Lehmann, Cl. Lévi-Strauss, G. H. Riviére and E. Schreider. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 
The general lines of the programme for the congress were laid down at the meeting of 
the Permanent Council in Namur in September 1958, the final arrangements being 
left to the Organizing Committee in France. 

The details of the scientific programme and conference arrangements will be settled 
in February 1960. 
PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE FOR THE SESSION 
The session will last from Saturday, 31 July, to Saturday, 7 August. Excursions are 


planned from Monday, 9 August, to Wednesday, 11 August, and from Thursday, 
12 August, to Saturday, 14 August. 


PLACE OF MEETINGS 
Most of the business meetings will take place at the Musée de l’Homme, with a few 
isolated meetings at the Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires and the Musée Guimet. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMME FOR THE CONGRESS 


The papers will fall into two main sections—anthropology and ethnology—plus a small 
composite section on museology. 


A. Anthropology will have four sub-sections: 1. Morphological anthropology; 
2. Physiological anthropology; 3. Anthropology of races and peopies; 4. Paleo-anthro- 
pology and human origins. 

All material relating to the evolution of man will be assigned to sub-section 4, while 
so-called biological anthropology and genetic anthropology will fall into sub-sections 1 
or 2, depending on the special questions dealt with in the papers. 
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B. For ethnology there will be 14 sub-sections: 1. General ethnology and methodology, 
research methods; 2. Archaeological and prehistorical ethnology; 3. Technology, 
material and economic life; 4. Ethnobotany; 5. Ethnolinguistics; 6. Ethnomusicology, 
arts and dancing; 7. Historical ethnology and popular traditions; 8. Juridical ethnology; 
g. Religion; 10. Social structures; 11. Ethnopsychology; 12. Acculturation; 13. Applied 
ethnology; 14. Demography. 


PAPERS 


In accordance with the decisions adopted by the Permanent Council at the Vienna 
Congress in 1952, the number of papers will be limited to one per participant. However, 
the Organizing Committee reserves the right to waive this rule in the case of papers of 
outstanding importance and to reject papers not in harmony with the spirit of the 
congress. 

In accordance with Article 12 of the Rules of Procedure and the amendment to that 
article adopted in Paris in 1954, papers may be presented in any of the following seven 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian and Spanish. The 
official language is French. 

The Organizing Committee earnestly requests participants to send in summaries 
of their papers, if possible in French and covering half a page, or at most a page, by 
15 May 1960, so that the summaries can be printed prior to the congress and distributed 
at the beginning of the meetings in the form of offprints. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


The fee is 5,000 francs, or $10, for regular members, and 3,000 francs, or $6, 
for participating members. 


For any additional information, please apply to the Organizing Committee of the 
Congress: Comité d’Organisation du Congrés International des Sciences Anthropo- 
logiques et Ethnologiques, Musée de l’Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris-16¢. 


SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY! 


Bonn, 31 July to 6 August 1960 


The Sixteenth International Congress of Psychology will be held in 1960 at Bonn from 
8 p.m. Sunday, 31 July (welcoming evening), to noon on Saturday, 6 August, with 
emeritus professor Dr. Joh. von Allesch (University of Géttingen) presiding. 


PROGRAMME 
Four different kinds of scientific meetings have been planned. 
1. Organized under the auspices of the International Union of Scientific Psychology by the German Society o/ 


Psychology. Secretariat: Bonn, Psychologisches Institut der Universitat, Am Hof 1e (Federal Republic o! 
Germany). 
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Symposia 
To consist of four papers each, and to be followed by a general discussion. The time 
allotted to each symposium will be half a day. Three or four parallel meetings have 
been scheduled, and the number of symposia is not to exceed. 20. The Programme 
Committee suggests the following subjects for treatment; at the present stage, however, 
this planning is only preliminary. 

Theory and methods. The phenomenological approach in psychology. Mathematical 
models in psychology.’ Scaling problems in psychophysics. Theory and critique of 
projective tests. 

Perception. Problems of the perception of motion. Perceptis: aud information theory. 
Perceptual learning. 

Motivation. Ego psychology and the psychology of volition. 

Development. Microsenesis of perception (Aktualgenese). Effects of affective depriv- 
ation in children. Differential psychology of adolescence. Ageing and personality. 

Social psychology. Interaction processes in small groups. Problems of interpersonal 
perception. Language and comprehension. Psychology of religion. 

Psychology of expressive behaviour. Problems of the theory of expression. 

Psychology of personality. Personality and perception. 

Animal psychology. Animal spatial orientation. 


The proposed subjects should be considered only as preliminary guides to certain 
general fields. The Programme Committee will ask experts or these subjects to assist 


in organizing the symposia. 


Colloquia 


A small number of specialists to whom the subjects in question are of particular interest 
will be invited. 

So far one discussion group has been scheduled on the subject of the relation between 
psychology and psychopathology. Additional topics for discussion are in preparation. 


Individual Papers 


As far as possible their content should be related to the subjects of the symposia. It is 
expected that papers on other subjects will have to be postponed until the last day of 
the congress. Speaking times for each paper and any subsequent discussion should not 
exceed 20 minutes; several parallel sessions will be held. A total of four half days are 
reserved for these individual contributions. 

In view of the fact that the International Society for Applied Psychology will hold 
its next congress in 1961, in Copenhagen, topics from applied psychology areas will 
not be dealt with at the Bonn Congress, but should be reserved for the Copenhagen 
meetings. Those who wish to submit titles of individual papers should do so not later 


than 1 January 1960. 


Public Evening Lectures 


Three such lectures on three different evenings are scheduled, of which one each will 
be held in English, French, and German, respectively. 


LANGUAGES 


The official languages of the congress will be English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. For the most important features simultaneous translation in English, French, 
and German, respectively, will be provided. 
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The Programme Committee is planning to provide the participants with summaries 
of both the symposium reports and of individual papers to be read at the congress, by 
approximately 15 June 1960. 

This Committee would therefore like to receive all such summaries from the authors 
before 1 March 1960; they must not exceed one page of 400 words. For the reports 
making up the symposia a more detailed additional version should accompany the 
one-page summary, but should not exceed three pages of 400 words each. This material 
will be printed in the official proceedings, and will also form the basis for any 
simultaneous translation as far as is feasible. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The congress shall consist of active members and associate members. 

(a) Active members must be psychologists or specialists in sciences related to psychology. 
They may participate fully in all activities and will receive the publications of 
the congress. 

(b) Associate members may attend the meetings without, however, being able to parti- 
cipate as discussants. They will not receive the publications of the congress. They 
may take part in the visits, receptions and excursions organized during the congress. 


FEES 


The membership fee will be DM 42 for active members, and DM 21 for associate 
members. Students as well as recent graduates are admitted, upon request, at the 
reduced rate of DM 12, provided that they claim only the rights of the associate 
members. The fee must be forwarded to the Congress Treasurer before 1 April 1960. 
Money orders and cheques should be made payable to Dresdner Bank, Filiale Bonn, 
Prof. Sander fiir IUSP, No. 35227/2. 


APPI {CATIONS 
Applications for participation in the congress as well as for submitting individual 


papers must reach the Organization Committee not later than 1 January 1960. We can 
guarantee the arrangement of quarters only if this deadline is met. 
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IV. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘SOCIOLOGY IN ITALY, AS VIEWED BY AN AMERICAN’ 


The editor of the Journal publishes the following letters from Messrs. Bruno Tenti 
and Arnold M. Rose, in the interest of impartiality and in order to place all the facts 
before the readers. The editor’s intention is thus to bring to an end the controversy which 
was occasioned by Mr. Arnold M. Rose’s article on sociology in Italy. 


Sir, Rome, 19 January 1959 

The attention of the Italian Sociological Society, on whose behalf I have 
the honour of writing to you, has been drawn to an article by Mr. A. M. Rose, 
entitled ‘Sociology in Italy, as viewed by an American’, which appeared in 
No. 1, 1958 of the widely read International Social Science Bulletin, which is 
published under your direction. 

Although there is evidence that the author has made a real effort to give a 
general survey of sociological studies in Italy, some of the statements made 
in the article are not in accordance with the facts. Since it appeared in the 
‘Open Forum’, I should be glad if you would publish the following comments 
in the same column: 

1. Croce’s influence could not possibly have brought about the exclusion 
of the study of sociology in Italy, as a university subject, for the simple reason 
that in his day sociology was not included in the official curricula. In connexion 
with this question, it should be remembered that although the introduction 
of sociology was urged by Italian university professors as long ago as 1875, 
it was not placed on the official university curricula till 1923, as a result of the 
application of the reforms introduced by Gentile, who was a disciple of Croce— 
reforms which gave universities a considerable degree of freedom in drawing 
up their curricula. 

2. The credit for introducing sociology into the official curricula in higher 
educational establishments is due to Professor Corrado Gini who, in 1923, 
was entrusted with the task of preparing the curriculum for the School of 
Social Sciences in the University of Padua and subsequently the curriculum 
for the Faculty of Political Science at the University of Rome, where he held 
the chair of sociology until he retired. Professor Gini is the author of a Sociology 
Course which is still used at the University of Rome and in other Italian uni- 
versities. He was also responsible for the introduction of sociology as a com- 
pulsory subject in the Faculty of Statistical, Demographical and Actuarial 
Sciences in Rome in 1936 and in the schools of statistics of other Italian 
universities. 

It was Professor Gini’s efforts which led to the revival of the activities of 
the Societa Italiana di Sociologia (which was preceded by the foundation of 
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the Italian branch of the International Institute of Sociology), and to the 
publication of the International Review of Sociology. 

3. State universities in Italy number 28 and not 4o. There are three private 
universities, not four. Sociology is compulsory in the Faculty of Statistics in 
the University of Rome and in the schools of statistics in five other Italian 
universities. It is optional in the faculties of political science, economics and 
law, in which it is one of the additional subjects. 

4. Dr. Barbano (1955) was not the first Italian libero docvnte of sociology, 
for Dr. Filippo Carli held this position at the University of Padua after the 
first world war. 

5. The Societa Italiana di Sociologia has been very active since its foundation 
in 1937. The following are some of the activities due to its initiative: (a) the 
scientific conference held at Bologna in 1938, which issued five papers published 
in the Proceedings of the Society for the Advancement of Sciences (Société pour 
le Progrés des Sciences); (b) the scientific conference held at Pisa in 1939, 
at which 19 papers were read which were intended to be presented at the 
Fourteenth Congress of the International Institute of Sociology, which was 
convened at Bucharest for September of the same year (10 of these papers 
were published in the first five volumes of the Proceedings of the congress 
referred to, but publication of the Proceedings was interrupted by the war); 
(c) the third scientific meeting held at Rome in 1942, at which 17 papers 
were read; these were published in 1943-49, in volume VI-VIII of the review 
Genus; (d) the organization of the International Congress of Sociology, which 
took place at Rome and was most successful; 39 papers by Italian authors 
were read, and were subsequently published in the Proceedings of the congress; 
(e) the sending of 42 papers to the congresses held by the Iniernational 
Institute of Sociology at Istanbul in 1952, at Beaune in 1954 and at Beirut 
in 1957, in addition to 20 papers to the congress held at Nuremberg in Sep- 
tember 1958, after Mr. Rose’s article was published; (f) collaboration in the 
International Review of Sociology. 

6,.The establishment of a chair of sociology was favoured not only by 
Professor Papi, rector of the University of Rome, but also by the rectors or 
the academic senates of the universities of Trieste, Milan, Pavia, Padua, 
Naples and Bari, as a result of action taken by the Italian Sociological Society. 

7. Intellectual contacts between American and Italian scientists were 
developed, as a result of the free initiative of the respective universities, also 
during the period between the two great wars. As regards sociology, it should 
be pointed out, for example, that it was during this period that Michels was 
invited to lecture at the University of Chicago. Gini was asked to lecture at 
the same university (1929), and later he was ‘visiting professor’ at the 
University of Minnesota (1930) and at the University of Harvard (1936), 
which conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Science jonoris causa on the 
occasion of its three-hundredth anniversary. 

These intellectual contacts were not confined to the field of sociology. In 
this. connexion, it may be recalled that at the same time as it conferred his 
degree on Professor Gini, the University of Harvard conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Sciences honoris causa on F_ofessor Levi Civita, for mathematical 
sciences and on Professor Silvestri, for agricultural entomology. 

These contacts did not cease after the second world war. In this connexion 
I might point out that on the proposal of Professor Gini such well-known 
professors as Felix Bernstein and Richard von Mises were asked to lecture 
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OPEN FORUM 


at the Faculty of Statistical, Nemographical and Actuarial Sciences; and in 
the specific field of sociology, Professor C. C. Zimmerman of the University of 
Harvard collaborated first in the preparation, in America, and subsequently 
in the implementation, in Italy, of a wide-scale survey under the Fulbright 
plan regarding Italian migrants in America. The survey was directed by 
Professor Gini. A part of the results has been published by him and other 
collaborators, another part is in the course of publication, and a third is 
being prepared. 

Lastly, may I remind you that, in 1950, one number of Unesco’s International 
Social Science Bulletin was devoted to the social sciences in Italy. It gave an 
objective and comprehensive account of the development of sociology. in 
Italy and of the work done up to that date by ths Societa Italiana di Sociologia. 

It may therefore claim to be one of the best publications which haye appeared 
recently on the subject. 

I take this opportunity to assure you, Sir, of my highest consideration. 

Bruno TENTI, 
Secretary of the Societa Italiana 
di Sociologia. 


Sir, 
There are only very minor differences in fact between Dr. Tenti’s letter and 
my original article. The main differences are in emphasis and interpretation. 
The reader will readily discern that the main purport of Tenti’s letter is that 
Professor Gini was, and is, the main (only?) influence in Italian sociology. 
I do not deny this for the past; in fact I affirmed it in the very mild criticism 
I made of Gini: ‘there are also those who draw significance from the fact that 
sociology did not develop during the inter-war years in which Gini was the 
only Italian with the academic, the political, and the international position 
to develop it; these opponents say that Gini helped to repress potential 
sociologists and that his Societa has always been a paper organization’. On the 
other bawd, I did call attention to Gini’s ‘excellent’ achievements. But the 
main thing to which Tenti objects is that I did not devote the bulk of my 
discussion to Gini’s achievements which he lists. This is because I believe 
that the main currents of Italian sociology today are developing outside of 
Gini’s own work and of the Societa Italiana di Sociologia (although there are 
certainly some able and important people within it). 

To take up Tenti’s points: 

1. Croce’s attack on sociology is well known, and the decline of Italian 
sociology from the 1920’s until 1950 (except for Gini’s own work) is easily 
documentable. Pareto, Lombroso, Mosca, Sighele, Rossi, Niceforo had no 
comparable successors. Does Tenti want to give Gini full credit for the decline, 
or would he hold that the few and poor courses in sociology developed under 
‘Gentile’s reform’ are as good as those that have been developing in Europe 
(including Italy) since 1945? 

2, 3, and 4. I am happy to be corrected on the number of Italian universities 
and about the prior claim of Dr. Filippo Carli to being the first libero docento. 
But my main point was that there were very few new courses and libero docenti 
between 1923 and 1955. Since 1955 there have been a dozen new libero docenti 
and about as many new courses. The other facts mentioned by Tenti, about 
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Gini and the teaching of sociology, I did refer to. I will stand by theimplication 
of my remarks, that the teaching of sociology in Italy is now rapidly increasing, 

5 and 6. An examination of what Tenti lists as achievements of the Societi 
Italiana di Sociologia should only serve to confirm my observation that little 
was going on in Italian sociology from the 1920’s until the 1950’s. I did not 
wish to enter the controversy between the Gini-controlled International 
Institute of Sociology and the world-representative International Sociological 
Association, but since Tenti calls attention to the number of publications of 
the former, I must call attention to the more numerous and more important 
works of the latter since its beginning in 1950. It is significant that a large 
number of Italians participated in the ISA Congress at Milan-Stresa this year. 

7. I have been aware of Gini’s (and other early Italian sociologists’) inter- 
national contacts, and did refer to them in my article. But it is far more 
significant to point out that from the 1920’s until 1950, only Gini—among 
sociologists living in Italy—had important international contacts. This 
isolation is now breaking down, happily. I may also record that other American 
sociologists besides myself who have taught in Italian universities, including 
Professor Zimmerman, are aware that Italian sociology is now developing in 
new directions, and are pleased to observe this. 

Any reader of my original article will recognize that it was not my intention 
to denounce Prefessor Gini, but rather to call attention to the diverse activities 
and developments in Italian sociology since 1950. But I could not, while 
being objective, devote myself exclusively to praise of Professor Gini and his 
Societa, which is what Signor Tenti would have had me do. Professor Gini 
certainly has had notable and excellent achievements to his credit, but the 
new generation of Italian sociologists is not, as a matter of fact, following in 
his footsteps. 


ARNOLD M. Rose, 
‘ Professor of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota. 
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‘ Social Uses of Funeral Rites . . . . by David G. Mandelbaum 
Features of Kinship in an Asur Village. . by R. K. Jain 

‘Long Breath’ and ‘Taking Fire’: Cultural 
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Scandinavian Review of Sociology 
Skandinavische Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie 


Revue scandinave de soctologie 
CONTENTS 


Vol. 3, Fasc. 1: 

Hans L. Zetterberg: Compliant Actions 

Bo Anderson: Some Notes on Operationism and the Concepts of Validity 

— Remarks concerning Generalization in 
esearc 


Rafael Helanko: Sports and Socialization 


In coming issues: 

Verner Goldschmidt: Social Role of the Judicial Authorities 
P. Sloth Carlsen and Martin Ulv: A Study in Notability 
Jargen Andersen: On the Theory of Social Medicine 

Sverre Holm and Stein Rokkan: Sociology in Norway 

Heikki Waris: Sociology in Finland 

Torben Agersnap: Distance and Internal Migration 


ACTA SOCIOLOGICA is published quarterly inEnglish, German or French. 
Subscriptions are by one volume only. Orders should be made to Ejnar 
Munksgaard, Nérregade 6, Copenhagen, Denmark, or to any international 
bookseller. The subscription price is Dan.Kr.40 per volume plus postage. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 
Guta para la clasificacién de los datos culturales. (t954, 284 pp.) U.S.$1.00. Spanish adaptation of 
the Outline of Cultural Materials by G. P, Murdock, pertaining to the Human Relations Area Files. 
Teorta y practica del estudio de dreas (1955, 86 pp.) U.S.$0.50. Spanish adaptation of Area Research: 
Theory and Practice, by J. H. Steward, published by the Social Science Research Councilof the U.S.A. 
Guta de campo del investigador social, primer fasciculo (1956, 100 pp.) U.S.$0.50; segundo fasciculo 
(1957, 84 pp.) U.S.$0.50; tercer fasciculo (1958, 85 pp.) U.S.$0.50. Spanish adaptation of Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology, by a committee of The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


MONOGRAPH SERIES 
Irrigation Civilizations: A Comparative Study. (1955, 78 pp.) U.S.$0.50. Report of a symposium, 
by J. H Steward, K. A. Wittfogel and others. Spanish version also available. 
Programa de historia de la América indigena. (1957, 76 pp.) U.S.$0.50. By Pedro Armillas. Pri- 
mera parte: América precolombiana. 
Studies in Human Ecology. (1957, 138 pp.) U.S.$1.00. A series of lectures given at the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington. 
Bibliografia de las plantaciones. (1957, 93 pp.) U.S.$1.00. By Edgar T. Thompson. 
Middle American Anthropology. (1958, 60 pp.) U.S.$0.50. First Part. Special Symposium of the 
American Anthropological Association. 
An Archeological Chronology of Venezuela. (1958, 278 pp.) U.S.$1.00. First part. By I. Rouse and 
J. M. Cruxent. 


DIRECTORIES 
de instituci iedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales: 
Part II: Latin Amecica (1954, rev. edition, 184 pp.) U.S.fo.50. 
Directorio de publicaciones periddicas en el campo de las ciencias sociales: 
Part I: Latin America (1955, 83 pp.) U.S.$0.20. 
General catalogue of publications in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese dealing with Latin 
American affairs available upon request. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat, 
Organization of American States— Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
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RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE 


DI SCIENZE SOCIALI 


PUBBLICAZIONE BIMESTRALE A CURA DELL’UNIVERSITA 


CATTOLICA DEL S. CUORE 
Vor. XXX. Fasc. V. SETTEMBRE-OTTOBRE 1959. 


SOMMARIO 


F, Viro, Agostino Gemelli: in memoriam. 

F. ALBERONI, II fattore umano del lavoro ne! pensiero di A. Gemelli. 

A. Quaprio, II contributo di A. Gemelli in tema di orientamento e selezione. 

E. SpattrRo, Le vedute critiche di A. Gemelli intorno al problema delle relazzioni 
umane. 

L. Ancona, I rapporti professionali dello psicologo nel mondo della industria. 

M. Cresa-Brancut, L’aspetto psicologico degli infortuni seconde A. Gemelli. 

G. Iacono, Su alcune vedute metodologiche relle scienze sociali professate da 
A Gemelli. 

P. F. Gaui, Rassegna bibliografica dei contributi di A. Gemelli in materia di 

psicologia sociale, industriale e del lavoro. 


Abbonamento annuo: per I’Italia L. 2500; per l’estero L. 5000; ovvero l’equi- 
valente in valuta estera. 
Abbonamento sostenitore L. 20 000. 


Redazione e Amministrazione: Piazza S. Ambrogio 9, MILANO (Italia). 


Dinamica 
Social 


DinAmica Sociat, publication du 
Centro de Estudios Econémico-Sociales 
(Centre d’études économiques et 
sociales), parait mensuellement en 
espagnol et en italien 4 Buenos Aires, 
calle Libertad 1050. 


DrnAmica SocIAL, quiest entrée en septembre 1959 dans sa neuviéme année 
d’existence, est devenue depuis peu une revue largement illustrée, avec 
une section de caractére technique, industriel et scientifique, 4 cété de 
ses pages politiques et littéraires habituelles, 

Dans cette nouvelle section ont été jusqu’& maintenant présentées de 
grandes entreprises industrielles comme Pirelli, Fiat, Cinzano, Italmar, 
Celulosa Argentina, Lepetit, Montecatini, E.N.I., Ansaldo, etc. 
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IL POLITICO 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE POLITICHE — UNIVERSITA DI PAVIA 


SETTEMBRE 1959 


L. S. GREENE - The Civil Service in U.S.A. 
Le burocrazia negli Stati Uniti. 

E. Kern - Who will be the administrators of Europe? 
Chi amministrer |’Europa ? 


e discussioni 
. PenNatI - Per la storia delle idee e dei movimenti sociali. 

BALABKINsS - A recent Soviet assessment of American economists. 
Un recente giudizio sovietico sugli economisti americani. 

R. Jouvenac - Le fonti dottrinali dell’internazionalismo, 

J. C. Rees - Some thoughts on the ‘‘ foundations ” of political theory. 
Considerazioni sui fondamenti della teoria politica, 

J. F. Livery - Walter Bagehot and the English Constitution. 
Walter Bagehot e Ja Costituzione inglese. 

Attivitd degli Istituti. 

R. M. ScnucuMan - Wabash Conference on Economics and Freedom. 
Economia e liberta al convegno di Wabash. 

IV Congresso mondiale di sociologis. 

Programme d’études sur les communautés européennes. 


Recensioni e segnalazioni (vedi indice pag. 427). ANNO XXIV Me 3. 


Subscriptions for 1959 (4 issues): $5.00. Mail, oe (cheques or money-orders), and requests for 
separate issues and reprints should be sent 
ISTITUTO DI SCIENZE aaneuee DI PAVIA — PAVIA (ITALY) 


A Canadian Quarterly 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


The winter issue contains: 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE AND AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE CHURCH AND STATE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 

CANADA AND ECONOMIC UNION 

Subscription rates: 


One year: $3.00 ($2.50 to teachers and students) 
Three years: $7.50 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
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PHYLON 
A Review of Race and Culture 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS 
AND EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE 
WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00-per year; a two-year subscription or two subscriptions, 
$5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per ona two years, 
$6.00. 


Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New York, NY,, Piychologice 
Abstracts and the Bulletin of Public Affairs Information Service. 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to regular sub- 
scribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


3 | ‘ PUBLISHED BY ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Address all to: Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 14, 
Georgia. 


Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7¢ 


POLITIQUE ETRANGERE 


La grande revue des questions internationales 


N° 3, 1959 
Otto ROEGELE L’évolution de opinion allemande et la continuité 
de la politique de la République fédérale. 

Maurice HaLFr Le probléme charbonnier en Europe et la C.E.C. A. 
Charles-André Massa Perspectives économiques et financiéres au sein de 

la Communauté. 
Paul GINIEWSKI Stratégie et politique d’Israél en 1959. — 
Serge de LaBrussE Communications maritimeset fluviales duCambodge. ~ oy 
Le numéro: 3,30 NF Abonnements: France et Union frangaise. 18. NF | 


Adresser les abonnements au Centre d’études de politique pat Ey 
54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7° — C. C. P. 1865-41 Paris. 
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COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS PRESS 


announces 


JORDAN 
A STATE OF TENSION 


A New Panoramic Political History 
(profusely illustrated) 
by BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 


A searching study of power politics in the Arab world, of Great Power bloc 
interests, and Arab nationalism. : 

Historical and archaeological survey of the territory from antiquity to the 
Ottoman Empire; the complex developments of the modern era to the end of 
1958; the inside story of the Arab revolt of 1916; King Abdullah’s Greater Syria 
scheme and his dream of Arab unity; the inner workings of the Arab League; 
the war with Israel; and the story of Jordan’s Arab Legion. 

The distinction between Nasserism and Arab nationalism, and the prospects 
and alternatives that face Jordan today. Price: $7.00 


COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS PRESS 
333 West 86 Street, New York 24, N.Y. 


SOCIOMETRY 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sociometry seeks to represent the significant 
research interests of investigators who are 
concerned with giving the field of social 
psychology theoretical structure and — 
research which is clearly focused, well design 
and competently conducted. 


$9 per year for four issues - Special rate to members of the American 
Sociological Association—$4.50 


Order through your subscription agent or 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
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in the Winter issue of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


‘Kurds and the Revolution in Iraq ...............20+- C. J. Edmonds 


Reviews the role of the Kurdish population in the recent events 


Politics and Violence in Morocco ................. Douglas Ashford 
Examines the difficulties of a newly independent State 


Democracy and the Revolution in Egypt ................ Don Peretz | 


Assesses the extent to which Egypt can be called democratic 


Demographic and Ethnographic Changes in Transcaucasia . Richard Pipes 
Traces developments in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan over the last 
sixty years. 


Describes the growth of the movement since independence 


Price of the issue, $1.50 Year’s subscription, $6.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


1761 N STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 46, D.C. 


PARLIAMEN TARY 
AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society for 
Parliamentary Government 


The current issue includes articles on: 


The First General Election in Nepal. . Amgur Baba Josh 
The Commons and Supply . Peter Bromhead 
The Rise and Fall of Democracy i inthe Sudan Leo Silberman 
The Council on Tribunals . S. A. de Smith 
The Office of Clerk of the Parliaments. . Maurice F. Bond 
Some Aspects of rors Government 

in Europe . ... Peter Campbell 

Specimen copy from: 

Single issues Annual Subscription 
7s. 6d. $1.25 30s. $4.50 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79-80 Petty France, London, S.W.1 
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DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 


Herausgeber: Dr. Rudolf Pechel Redaktion: Dr. Harry Pross 


AUTOREN Droysen - Turgenjew - C.F. Meyer - G. Keller - Storm - Ebner-Eschenbach - 
Mommsen - Virchow - Goerdeler - Eyck - Th. Mann - Hofmannsthal - Bergengruen - 
Dilthey - Picard - Hillebrand - Hagelstange - Uhde-Bernays - Alfred Weber - Otto von 
Taube - Peter Bamm - Gebser - Heer - Golo Mann 


»Alsich im Herbst 74’’, schrieb Theodor Fontane,,,in Rom war, stand im Schaufenster eines Buchladens 
ein gutaussehendes Heft, zu dem es mich geheimnisvoll hinzog, und dalas ich denn Deutsche Rundschau, 
herausgegeben von Juliys Rodenberg . . . ,Das wird etwas’, klang es sofort in mir. Und es ist etwas 
geworden, zur Froud aller Welt . . ."” Seit 84 Jahren ist die Deutsche Rundschau die literarisch- 
politische Monatsschrift des gebildeten Birgertums : traditionsbewusst und fortschrittlich. Die 
Deutsche Rundschau bringt in jeder Nummer 112 Seiten unveréffentlichte Prosa, Gedichte und 
Besprechungen namhafter Autoren. Zugleich informiert sie Gber das Weltgeschehen in fundiercen 
Aufsitzen. Die zumeist kritischen Beitrige zur deutschen Politik und Geschichte sind hieb- und 
stichfest. 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 


monatlich DM 2,10, Jahresabonnement DM 18,— 
Verlangen Sie ein Prebeheft vom Verlag Deutsche Rundschau, Baden-Baden 5 


Line documentation compléte de 

la politique internationale dans 
l’analyse objective des événements 
mondiaux. Tous les documents de 
la politique étrangére italienne, 


RELAZIONI 
INTERNAZIONALI 


Hebdomadaire de politique étrangére 


24 pages : 150 lires 
Abonnement pour I’étranger : 10 500 lires 


Publié par : 


ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI Di POLITICA INTERNAZIONALE 
Vie Chegiteds,,. (it atis) 
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Kolner Zeitschrift 
fir Soziologie 


Sozialpsychologie 


begriindet durch Leopold von Wiese, 
herausgegeben im Auftrage des Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozial- und Verwal- 
tungswissenschaften in KdIn von Prof. Dr. René K6nig. 


Der Jahrgang umfaBt 4 Hefte im Umfang von je 150-180 Seiten Einzelpreis 
DM 12, — /halbjahrliich DM 22, — bei Vorauszahlung fiir den ganzen Jahrgang 
DM 39,60. 


Die Zeitschrift wurde im Jahre 1921 von Prof. Dr. Leopold von Wiese begriindet. 
Sie erschien zuniachst als ,, KéIner Vierteljahreshefte fiir Scziologie”’, in der neuen 
Folge unter dem Titel ,, Kéiner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie”’. Mit Jahrgang 7 der Neuen 
Folze wurde eine Titelerweiterung notwendig. Von allen Jahrgangen der Neuen 
Folge sind Einzelhefte licferbar. Vollstandige Jahrgange kénnen in Leinen gebunden 
zum Preis von DM 50, — pro Exemplar bezogen werden. 

Als einziges selbstandiges Organ der soziologischen Wissenschaft in Deutschiand 
umfasst die ,, KZfSuS”, alle Zweige der Soziologie, Beitrage zur Betriebssoziologie, 
Padagogik und Sozialpsychologie. Jedes Heft enthalt ausserdem Besprechungen aus 
| der deutschen und fremdsprachigen Fachliteratur, Berichte iiber Tagungen, Kongresse 


Ferner erscheint jahrlich ein Sonderheft, das den Abonnenten zum Vorzugs- 
preis geliefert wird. 


Bisher liegen vor : 


» Soziologie der Gemeinde ”’, 
232 Seiten, DM 12,50 


»» Soziologie der Jugendkriminalitat ’’, 
188 Seiten, DM 10,— 


» Probleme der Medizin-Soziologie ’’, 
336 Seiten, DM 17,50 : 


Westdeutscher Verlag Koln und Opladen 
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L’année politique et économique 


NOVEMBRF 1959 — N° 151. 


Bernard LAVERGNE : Le bouleversement prochain des perspectives 
mondiales: la marche vers le désarmement général, l’abolition du 
service militaire universel et la paix perpétuelle. 

L’utilisation pacifique de l’atome et les peuples sous-développés. 


Geoffrey FRASER : Le nouveau climat international. 
Bernard LAVERGNE : Le probléme algérien aprés la réponse du F. L. N. 


Marcel Boson : « L’hégémonie du consommateur » vers une rénovation 
de la science économique, d’aprés un livre récent. 


Bibliographie critique. 


La revue parait tous les deux mois. 
ABONNEMENT ANNUEL : FRANCE : 18 NF. 
Etranger : 21 NF. 


ADMINISTRATION : I9, QUAI DE BOURBON, PARIS-4®. 
C. C. P. : PARIS 353-57. 


rural sociology 


Volume 24 June 1959 Number 2 


Contents 


Measuring Locality Group Consensus . . Lawrence W. Drabick 
and Roy C. Buck 

The Sociological Study of Communities . Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
The Sociologist’s Role in Public: Policy 

Discussions. . . . . . . . . A. F. Wileden 
Fragmentation of Agricultural Holdings in 

Managerial Selectivity of Intensive Exten- 

sion Work. . . . . . . Murray A, Straus 
Opinions on Education in Rural Lebanon. _Lincoln Armstrong 


Research Notes 


A Design for Area Probability Sampling Walter L. Slocum 
and Carol L. Stone 
Projective Techniques and Rural Res- 
pondents. « « Everett M. Rogers 
and George M. Beal 
Book and Bulletin Reviews 
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AFGHANISTAN 
Pan 
Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
uca 
KaBUL. 


ALBANIA 
Ndermarrja Shteterore e 
“Naim Frasheri”, Botimeve, 
TIRANA. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial 


Sudamericana S.A., 
Alsina 500 
Burwos Anes. 


AUSTRALIA 
369 Londsale 
C.1 Victoria). 
AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 
Spengergasse 39, 
Wien V. 


BELGIUM 
Office de publicité S.A., 
16, rue M 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
avenida Camacho 369 


BRAZIL 
Fundagdo Getulio Vargas, 
186 Praia de Botafogo, 
caixa postal 4081, 
R10 DE JANEIRO. 


BULGARIA 


S.P.C.K. (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
Rancoon. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue Boulloche, 
PuNnom-PENH. 


CANADA 
The Queen’s Printer, 
Ortawa (Ont.). 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 

SANTIAGO, 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS, NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


CHINA 
The World Book Co., Ltd., 
9% Chungking South Road, 


tion 1, 
Taiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 
Libreria tral, 
— 6-A n.° 14-32, 


RICA 
rejos, S.A. 
1313, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd, 
30, Ve Smeckéch, 
PRAHA 2. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
Kosennavn K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 
Mercedes 49, 
apartado de correos 656, 
Crupap TRUJILLO. 


ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
Niicleo del Guayas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, 
Casilla de Correo n.° 3542, 
GuaYAQuIL. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
x.® avenida Sur n.° 37, 
San SALVADOR 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 
Librairie de I’Unesco, 
place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7*. 
Wholesale: 


Sales Section, 
place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7*. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. 
rue 
(Martinique). 


GERMANY (Fed. Rep.) 
R. Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertrieb fiirDeutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MuncuHen 8, 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 


HAITI 


HONG KONG 


INDIA 


Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36, rue Roux, 

B.P. 
Port-au-Princs. 


P.O. Box 149, 
Bupapest 62, 


Orient Longmaas Private Ltd., 

17 Chittaranjan Ave., 

CALCUTTA 13; 

Indian Mercantile Chamber, 

Nicol Road, 

BomBay 1; 

36a Mount Road, 

MADRAS 2; 

Gunfoundry Road, 

HyDERABAD I; 

Kanson House, 

24/1 Asaf Ali Road, 

P.O. Box 386, 

New 

Sub-depots: Oxford Book & 
Stationery Co., 

Scindia House, 

New 

Rajkamal Prakashan Private 


BompBay 1. 


INDONESIA 
G. C. T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttrommel 85, 
DJAKARTA. 


IRAN 

Commission nationale iranienne 
pour 1’Unesco, 
avenue du Musée, 


IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BaGupap. 


ISRAFBL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby and 
48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tex Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria C 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE, 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
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Knox Educational Services 
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JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Ltd., 
6, Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central, 
Toxyo. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co, 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, 
AMMAN. 


KOREA 
Korean National Commission 
for Unesco, 
P.O. Box Central 64, 
Srout. 


LEBANON 
Librairie universelle, 
avenue des Francais, . 
Bryrouts. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LuxEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (Federation of) & 
SINGAPORE 
Federal Publications Ltd. 
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Road, 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
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VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
E.D.1.A.P.S.A., 
Librerfa de Cristal, 
apartado postal 8092, 
Mexico 1, D.F. 


MGNACO 

British Library, 

30, boulevard des Moulins, 
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MOROCCO 
Bureau d’études et de parti- 
cipations industrielles, 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, 
bofte postale 211, 
RABAT, 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
*s-GRAVENHAGE. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
roo Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 
Librerfa Cultural Nicaragiiense, 
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